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RADIUM TERRORS. 


BY ALBERT DORRINGTON. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 

Gifford Renwick, a private detective, while entering the consulting room of a Japanese 
doctor suspected of having stolen a tube of precious radium worth thousands of pounds from 
the laboratory of Professor Moritz, is drugged and partially blinded to defeat his investigations, 
In a fit of vanity the Jap specialist tells him how he trained a rat to steal the tube of radium 





trom the professor's laboratory. Renwick ts all 


London eye specialists in vain, gues to the Messonier Radium Institute, 


fee is demanded before his cure can be effected. 


series of surgical crimes committed in the studio of a young Japanese artist. 
and a duchess ave rendered blind by the use of a vadium-saturated stereoscope. 


the scene of the crime, only to find the Jap artist 


up a hollow rubber finger left by the artist in his flight. 
Tsarka, becoming aware of his loss, sends Horubu and the artist to 
Horubu regains the radium and evades capture by 


vadium concealed inside. 
intercept Renwick outside Scotland Yard. 
driving his cay through the crowd. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL. 


XII. 


N overwhelming sense of defeat 
seized Gifford Renwick when he 
discovered that Horubu had 

forced his “‘ torpedo” car through the 
crowd, leaving in his wheel-tracks a 
scoreof maimed and crippled pedes- 
trans. 

He was conscious of Tony Hackett’s 
voice addressing him above the babel 
of the crowd. 

“Come away, Gif; the ambulance 
people are attending the wounded. 
Great Scott, those Japanese radium 
sneaks are fighting us within a stone’s 
throw of Scotland Yard.” 

Half a dozen emergency police-cars 
had left Whitehall in the hope of 
catching up with the torpedo-shaped 
machine and its two occupants. ° Gif- 
ford was not likely to forget the bull- 
necked figure of Horubu, even the chin- 
mask and goggles had not concealed 
from him the personality of Dr. 
Tsarka’s fighting lieutenant | 


»wed to depart, and after visiting a number of 


where an enormous 


A few weeks later London is startled by a 
A German prince 
Renwick visits 
While searching the studio he picks 
it latey he discovers the stolen 


missing. 


Examining 


“ The little nerve doctor has got us 
whipped,” Tony declared as_ they 
pressed in the direction of the Inter- 
national Inquiry Bureau. ‘“ Just now 
London is crowded with Japanese 
visitors who have come here to see the 
Exhibition at Shepherd’s Bush. If we 
arrest the wrong lot of Japs there'll be 
trouble. The Government would start 
calling us names.” 

Gifford made an unbiassed statement 
of the affair to his chief, while the news 
of Inouyiti’s second outrage roared 
through the city. Scores of police-cars 
traversed the metropolitan area in the 
hope of encountering the big Man- 
churian automobile. 

“Tf we assume that Dr. Tsarka and 
his people intend remaining in London, 
we have the task of separating them 
from six or seven million people,” 
Cyril Coleman averred. 

“In spite of the exhibition there are 
not more than a thousand Japs in the 
county of Middlesex.’’ Tony Hackett 
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had entered the room with Gifford. 
His advice in the present instance was 
considered invaluable. 

“Scotland Yard could round up the 
lot in twenty-four hours if it wanted. 
Of course, there’s the diplomatic aspect, 
international ruptures and all that kind 
of music if violent hands were laid on 
the wrong people.” 

“You can’t round up criminals who 
live in underground laboratories,” Gif- 
ford declared vehemently. ‘ Tsarka 
is a human mole ; he’s never seen by 
the tradespeople. He owns a private 
car and changes his number about.” 

“T’ve been trying to pick up his car 
numbers without giving away the show 
to the metropolitan police,” Hackett 
confided. 

“Want the credit yourself, eh ? 
his chief asked. 

“For Coleman’s International In- 
quiry Bureau,”’ Tony laughed. “ I’m 
not supplying Scotland Yard with gra- 
tuitous information.” 

Gifford returned, the following day, 
to the house of Mrs. Cranstone, in the 
hope that Inouyiti might be driven to 
pay a final visit to the young comedy 
actress who still endured the torments 
of radium blindness. 

Mrs. Cranstone’s face showed signs 
of some recent emotion as she greeted 
the young detective. Her voice 
quivered strangely. It was evident 
that some unfavourable development 
in her daughter’s condition had 
occurred since the previous evening. 

“You must see Madame Messonier,”’ 
he advised, a thought surging through 
his mind that Miss Cranstone had 
succumbed to the terrors of the long 
night. 

Mrs. Cranstone was scarce able to 
repress her grief as she led him into 
the drawing room. ‘“‘ We lost no time 
in visiting the Messonier Institute,”’ 
she began in dejected tones. “I could 
not endure Violet’s agony an instant 
longer. After Sir Floyd left here the 
colour storms became frightful. I put 
her into a cab and drove to the 


” 


Institute.” 
“You saw Madame ? 
““No; the servant assured us that 

Madame could 


” 


not see us until this 
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morning. So Violet passed a night of 
torment without medical assistance of 
any kind.” 

Mrs. Cranstone sobbed a little at the 
memory of her daughter’s sufferings. 
“This morning at eight o'clock,” she 
continued, “we again called at the 
Radium Institute. Madame Messonier 
very graciously consented to examine 
my daughter. Her diagnosis, I must 
admit, was very skilfully conducted. 
She assured me that radium poisoning 
was the cause of Violet’s partial blind- 
ness. There was absolutely no cause 
for alarm if proper remedies were 
applied without delay.” 

Gifford nodded approvingly. “ You 
may trust her,’ he declared with en- 
thusiasm. “For am I not a living 
witness to her infallible skill!” 

Mrs. Cranstone inclined her head 
somewhat doubtfully. ‘‘ I might agree 
with you, Mr. Renwick, if it were not 
for her fee. The amount she asked 
is simply absurd.” 

‘“T paid her two hundred guineas,” 
he admitted. ‘‘ One does not hesitate 
when a certain person drives.” 

‘Two hundred guineas!” Mrs. 
Cranstone cried out her _ words, 
‘‘Madame Messonier refused to begin 
her treatment unless a fee of two 
thousand guineas were paid in advance. 
It is monstrous, Mr. Renwick !” 

Gifford winced. The sum appeared 
to him incredible. He could not be- 
lieve that Beatrice Messonier would 
seek to wring so ruinous a fee from a 
suffering patient. He turned to Mrs. 
Cranstone, a touch of regret in his 
voice : 

“There is no other radium 
specialist in England. I begin to fear 
that other powers than Beatrice Mes- 
sonier are directing the fortunes of the 
Institute. The shareholders probably,” 
he added half to himself. 

It had not occurred to him that 
Beatrice Messonier might have become 
the mere servant of a dividend-hunting 
gang of shareholders who had taken 
advantage of her unique powers to 
force wealthy patients into the paying 
of abnormal fees. The idea set him 
wondering whether the Radium Insti- 
tute had any real connection with 























Tsarka. At first the thought appeared 
monstrous, unjust, until the sheer 
weight of facts balanced him into a 
sudden belief of Madame Messonier’s 
complicity. Unthinkable as it was to 
him he could not dissociate the 
recent Tsarka-Inouyiti outrages from 
the Messonier Institute. Yet how 
came it that Pepio had risked her 
liberty to supply him with funds to 
meet the Institute fees, he asked 
himself ? 

With some difficulty he calmed the 
whirlwind of thoughts, generated by his 
hasty inductions, and turned again to 
the sobbing woman beside him. He 
knew that Violet Cranstone’s sufferings 
would end only when the devils of 
radium had completely extinguished 
her sight. 

“You must make viie more appeal 
to Madame,” he urged. “ Delay will 
certainly mean a living death for your 
daughter even though you send her to 
the Paris Institute. A few more hours 
and the light will be gone for ever. 
Try again |!” 

He spoke in tones of genuine passion 
that reached the half-blind girl in the 
adjoining apartment. 

Strangely enough his appeal merely 
evoked a wave of matronly wrath from 
the hard-pressed Mrs. Cranstone. 

“This Madame Messonier is—is im- 
possible even to the well-to-do. I 
begged her to operate on my daughter, 
begged on my knees. I explained how 
difficult it was to raise 50 large a sum. 
And . . . she froze me with those ter- 
tible eyes. You know how they 
burn!” she cried disjointedly. “I 
will not beg again. I will try the Paris 
Institute ; it may not be too late!” 

_ Gifford could easily understand Mrs. 
Cranstone’s outburst. Without in- 
fluence or friends her whole life had 
been dedicated to her daughter’s well- 
being. There had been pecuniary hard- 
ships and heroic self-sacrifices to enable 
Violet to maintain her position on the 
stage. And now, by a stroke from a 
mad artist’s brain, she was threatened 
by complete loss of sight. 

wo thousand guineas is more than 
T can command unless our few worldly 
securities are handed over to this 
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professional vampire,” Mrs. Cranstone 
declared with rising wrath. 

Gifford readily forgave her anger 
when he thought of the blind girl 
actress. Yet he was loth to think of 
the angel-like Beatrice Messonier as a 
merciless charlatan. Some unknown 
influence was forcing her into demand- 
ing colossal fees. 

In the silence that followed Mrs. 
Cranstone’s outburst, Gifford’s alert 
brain was shaping a fresh attack on the 
gang of Japanese adventurers. His 
plans streamed molten through his 
mind as he unconsciously paced the 
room. 

Mrs. Cranstone’s scarce audible sob- 
bing aroused him from his swift 
thoughts. If Violet’s sight was to be 
saved the question of fees must not 
stand in the way. Assuming that 
Beatrice was implacable, then the 
mother must yield. Each moment 
wasted only increased the _nerve- 
destroying elements at work on the 
young girl’s eyes. 

With an impressive gesture Mrs. 
Cranstone drew him into the adjoining 
room, where sat the unhappy young 
actress, her hands drawn tightly over 
her radium-tortured retina. 

Gifford’s nature was too boyish and 
tender not to feel something of pain 
and regret at her tragic misadventure. 

“IT am—lI am so sorry, Miss Cran- 
stone,’ was all he could say. ‘‘ We 
must be very patient and we will win 
yet.” 

She raised her head at the sound of 
his voice ; her lips grew less tight. She 
seemed to be holding herself from the 
barbed shafts of light that pierced her 
throbbing eyelids. 

“Thank you for your good wishes, 
Mr. Renwick,” she half whispered. 
“ At present my head feels as if it were 
passing through a cyclone of flying 
stars. Is—is that how you felt ? ” 

“Hot irons and comet’s tails,” he 
replied, in his attempt to cheer her. 
“You are through the worst now. In 
a week you will be laughing at your 

experiences among the little radium 
imps.” 

Gifford could not rid himself of the 
idea of his responsibility in her tragic 
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misadventure. He blamed himself for 
permitting Dr. Tsarka to escape him. 
A genius of the profession, he told 
himself, would have smashed the gang 
of radium terrors at the outset. 

With a final word of consolation to 
the young actress he followed Mrs. 
Cranstone to the door. 

“T am going to interview Madame 
Messonier.”” Gifford controlled him- 
self slightly. ‘‘ Will you bring Miss 
Cranstone to the Institute at twelve 
o’clock ?” 

“Tt is ten now. TI cannot raise two 
thousand guineas in two hours.” 

“There will be no need,” Gifford 
said quietly. ‘‘ All I ask is that you 
bring your daughter to the Institute.”’ 

“But you cannot influence that 
woman!” Mrs. Cranstone spoke with 
a sobbing emphasis that sharpened the 
young detective’s resolution. ‘‘ You 
cannot compel her to effect a cure if 
she is unwilling.” 

“Be there at twelve.’’ Gifford 
paused in the hall, his hand out- 
stretched. “I give you my word that 
Beatrice Messonier shall begin Miss 
Cranstone’s cure at once.”’ 


XIII. 


In the street Gifford encountered 
Norry Blake, a young reporter, who 
hailed him with the camaraderie of a 
Fleet Street bohemian. Blake was 
abrim with news of the recent studio 
tragedy. 

““ See here, Gif,” he began, with pro- 
fessional alertness, “‘ I’ve just inter- 
viewed Prince Hohenhoff’s people, and 
they say that His Highness is hope- 
lessly blind.”’ 

Gifford shrugged in a non-committal 
way. ‘‘ There are physicians capable 
of treating radium poisoning,” he 
affirmed. ‘‘ What about the Messonier 
Institute ?”’ 

Blake shook his head despondently. 
“The Duchess of Marister has been 
there, but has scarcely recovered the 
shock. It was worse than the studio 
calamity. Messonier’s fees are the talk 


of the town.” 
“How much for the Duchess ? ” 
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“ Five thousand guineas down or no 
consultations. The Messonier’s repu- 
tation is rising in fashionable circles, 
People are asking who she is. There’s 
nothing like a Himalayan fee to elevate 
one in the public estimation,” Blake 
affirmed. 

“ And the Spotted Baron ? ” Gifford 
inquired humbly. “ Is he at large ?” 

“He’s gone to the Messonier,” the 
journalist laughed. “‘ For the modest 
sum of three thousand guineas she has 
promised to eradicate his spots by a 
new process of radio-magnetism.”’ 

“And the millionaire ? ’ 

“The Messonier didn’t get him. He 
left here for Paris last night. Reckons 
he can get the purple out of his hair 
and whiskers for half the money in 
France. Cute fellows these Ameri- 
cans,” Blake vouchsafed. ‘“ They'd go 
to the North Pole to save their hair. 
Have a drink, Renwick ? ”’ 

“Thanks, no; I’ve just recovered 
from an attack of radium poisoning,”’ 
Gifford retorted innocently. “ Good- 
bye !”’ 

Proceeding hastily in the direction 
of Huntingdon Street, Gifford’s spirits 
sank to zero at the thought of meeting 
the incomparable Beatrice Messonier. 
He could not think of her as a heart- 
less practitioner bent on extracting the 
last guinea from her despairing patients. 
He was aware that many West-End 
specialists charged unheard-of fees 
when the occasion warranted, but he 
could not bring to mind the name ol 
an English physician who closed his 
operating rooms to the sick and 
desperate. 

Gifford was not particularly dis- 
tressed because a few German art 
patrons had been subjected to a more 
or less farcical indignity. The wealthy 
Duchess of Marister could take care of 
herself. It was the spectacle of the 
partially blinded young comedy actress 
which caused his humanity to cry 
within him. The two thousand guineas 
demanded by Beatrice Messonier would 
ruin Mrs. Cranstone and her daughter. 
While every eye was turned upon the 
sufferings of a pride-wounded German 
baron and princeling, no one had come 
forward to offer the slightest sympathy 
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or advice to the friendless mother and women had exhibited mercy and ten- 

daughter. derness towards him at a time when 
In his innocent, boyish way Gifford madness threatened to release him 

had sincerely admired the 

Madonna-faced daughter of 

the Japanese nerve specialist. 

Atanother time he had 

fancied himself at- 

tracted towards 

the brilliant-eyed 

Beatrice 

Mes sonier, 

the woman 
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‘ 2. : ‘ . . ” 
She turned with a trembling cry ... ‘Pepio Tsarka, what are you doing here?’ he asked. 


oe skill had lifted him from from his torment. Yet—he strove to 
darkness and despair. Both these crush the thought, as one crushes a 
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weed of poisonous growth—his clear 
brain already perceived the links in 
the chain of an infamous conspiracy 
which bound Beatrice Messonier to 
Teroni Tsarka, Pepio with the fiendish 
boy artist, Soto Inouyiti. 

Gifford had not yet suffered that 
hardening of mind and body which 
usually results from a.life of incessant 
intercourse with the criminal classes. 
He could not bring himself to the point 
of interrogating Beatrice Messonier 
upon a subject which might reveal 
her complicity in the most dastardly 
outrage of the century. He could, 
however, investigate the business or- 
ganisition of the Radium Institute, 
could s:rutinise and sift out the names 
of its founders and patrons, if any. 

Beatrice Messonier was the one 
woman in England or America who 
had more than any other divined the 
curative properties of radium. Dr. 
Teroni Tsarka, on the other hand, had 
studied the new and wonderful element 
as a nerve poison, a weapon to be 
used against humanity to suit his 
own nefarious ends. By creating a 
“corner ’”’ in a certain curative agent, 
he might with skill and organisation 
also create a special ailment among 
certain rich people that would necessi- 
tate instant treatment at the Mes- 
sonier Institute. 

The scheme would have appeared 
wild and improbable to any other in- 
vestigator than Gifford Renwick. He 
had suffered the deadly radium sponge 
in Tsarka’s laboratory, and he had 
lived to experience the miraculous 
healing powers of Beatrice Messonier. 

Surely, he argued, it was not accident 
which had sent him to the Institute ? 
It came upon him now like a thunder- 
clap that the wily Jap specialist had 
used him as the principal advertising 
medium for his new-found devilries. 
The cheque for two hundred guineas 
had partially involved him, for he 
was now certain that Tsarka had pre- 
vailed upon his daughter to seek him 
out and bribe him to silence with the 
much-needed cash. It was this cheque 


which had led Gifford astray. Madame 
Messonier had taken it from him, and 


had, 


no doubt, returned it to Dr. 
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Tsarka without presenting it at the 
bank. It had been given him to 
emphasise the illusion that Tsarka 
was in no way connected with the 
Institute. 

No one could prevent Beatrice Mes- 
sonier demanding a colossal fee if she 


chose. When rich patients went to 
her, suffering from an apparently 


incurable complaint, she was at liberty 
to name any fee if her system of treat- 
ment proved efficacious. There were 
men and women in England and 
America who paid huge sums to 
medical practitioners whenever they 
provided a remedy for their chronic 
ailments. 

The gang of Japanese specialists had 
seized upon radium, the newly-dis- 
covered element, as a means to their 
nefarious ends. Its curative pro- 
perties were in part unknown, until 
Beatrice Messonier had demonstrated 
its miraculous qualities as applied to 
certain forms of ophthalmic surgery. 
Gifford could hardly understand how 
Dr. Tsarka had become acquainted 
with this young genius of the labora- 
tory. She may have met him at one 
of the various medical congresses. . . . 
But Gifford felt certain that it was 
upon her infallible skill that the little 
Japanese doctor had founded his 
Machiavellian schemes. 

Once Beatrice became an acknow- 
ledged specialist in certain forms of 
radio-active surgery, it would only re- 
quire judgment and organisation to fil! 
her consulting rooms with patients, 
whose only hope lay in her infallible 
system. 

“When Teroni Tsarka boasted of the 

simple way he had extracted the six 
grains of radium from Moritz’s labora- 
tory, he had unwittingly taught Gif- 
ford to think like a Jap. The forming 
of a huge medica] trust was one of the 
schemes which had escaped British and 
American financiers. It had been left 
to a small, undersized man, named 
Tsarka, to invent a system whereby 
scores of wealthy people might be 
driven to pay huge fees to escape 
permanent blindness or other maladies 
which his agents might suddenly m- 
flict upon them. 
























The studio outrage illustrated the 
methods of the Tsarka organisation. 
Four wealthy art patrons had been 
lured into a carefully prepared operat- 
ing chamber decked out to resemble 
an artist’s atelier. The studio, as 
Gifford had discovered, was a net- 
work of skilfully arranged magnesium 
wires and insulators. The little 
coterie of art connoisseurs had been 
nersuaded to examine a certain pic- 
ture through a radium-poisoned stereo- 
scope. The effect of this little opera- 
tion was to place half-a-dozen radium- 
poisoned victims on the medical market. 
There followed, naturally, a desire on 
the part of the victims to consult a 
specialist of undoubted ability. W here 
was such a specialist to be found in 
London? One might count such ex- 
nerts on the fingers of one hand. And 
among these five radium specialists 
how many were capable of even 
diagnosing correctly the exact cause of 
Prince Hohenhoff’s or the Duchess of 
Marister’s blindness ? 

Sir Floyd Garston had already stated 
that the Renwick case had given 
Beatrice Messonier a lead in the science 
of radium-therapy. A host of medical 
journals had hurried the eminent 
physician’s statement into print. So 
it was evident to the young detective 
that the first seeds of the Tsarka con- 
spiracy were bearing fruit. He him- 
self had been caught and used as an 
advertising medium for the Messonier 
Institute. 

One hope shone through Gifford’s 
far-reaching speculations—his faith in 
Beatrice Messonier’s innocence of the 


stupendous designs so craftily en- 
gineered around her. It was_ her 
splendid art which promised to 


revolutionise modern surgery, and it 
was this fact which had caused 
Teroni Tsarka to create those very 
complaints which her genius promised 
to annihilate. 

Gifford strode thoughtfully in the 
direction of Huntingdon Street, halting 
near the corner to allow a red landau- 
lette car to rush past him. To his 
amazement the car stopped at the 
doors of the Radium Institute. A 
moment later the figure of Prince 
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Hohenhoff descended, and was assisted 
through the wide entrance by his 
liveried chauffeurs. 

“A royal bird to the net!” Gifford 
muttered as he waited for the prince 
to gain the consulting room. 

Many of the morning papers had 
published an account of Prince Hohen- 
hoff’s career as a collector of art- 
treasures and Japanese paintings, to- 
gether with his portrait. Gifford’s 
sympathies were touched by the young 
man’s evident sufferings as he entered 
th: white-panelled Institute supported 
by his chauffeurs. Already the terror 
of blindiiess had pinched his cheeks, 
leaving the mark of its fingers about his 
drawn lips and sunken chin. 

After he had entered the Institute 
Gifford retreated further beyond the 
street angle, intending to interview 
Beatrice when the royal patient re- 
turned to his car. The Institute was 
overshadowed by a_ seven - storey 
hospital opposite. A few carriages and 
motors passed in the direction of New 
Bond Street. Gifford, from his coign 
of vantage, became suddenly aware of 
a small feminine figure crossing the 


road from the hospital side. Heavily 
veiled and half-concealed in motor 
furs, Gifford had some _ difficulty 


in recognising the slim, Madonna-faced 
Pepio Tsarka. But even her well- 
padded coat and veil could hardly con- 
ceal her nationality. With a hesitating 
fear in each step her eyes searched to 
left and right as she approached the 
Institute. Then he became aware of a 
second approach to the Radium Insti- 
tute as the daughter of the little nerve 
specialist slipped suddenly down a 
half-seen passage, on the east side of 
the building, and disappeared. 

Gifford followed her down the pas- 
sage and saw the edge of her coat when 
she turned into a narrow court leading 
to the rear of the Institute. Soundless 
as a panther he was upon her while her 
yale key was opening a small green- 
painted door in the wall. 

She turned with a trembling cry, the 
key almost slipping from her fingers. 
A Japanese word escaped her that she 
had uttered when he lay blind and hurt 
in her father’s house. 
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‘‘Pepio Tsarka, what are you doing 
here ?’’ he asked. 

She raised her veil to look at him 
now, and her Asian eyes seemed to sob 
for mercy. 

“May I ask,” he repeated, ‘ why 
you are seeking an entry into the rear 
of the Institute ? ” 

‘I came to consult Madame Mes- 
sonier.”” The sobbing eyes did not 
meet his this time. ‘‘ You see——’’ 
she took off her glove quickly, holding 


out her slim, brown hand for his 
nspection. ‘I was playing with some 


horrible radium stuff, this morning, and 
the bulb broke. My fingers are sore 
and I was afraid to tell my father.” 

Her eyes sought his imploringly as 
he stooped to examine a peculiar stain 
on the tips of her fingers. 

‘“Pepio Tsarka,” he said without 
looking up, “do you know that your 
friend, Soto Inouyiti, tried to kill me 
last night ? ”’ 

‘I saw it in the papers. Oh, the 
shame of it, the shame!” Her breath 
came in laboured efforts. 

He regarded her shrewdly, the beau- 
tiful Japanese face and downcast eyes ; 
and he thought of the boy, Inouyiti, 
who had fired twice in his direction, of 
the bull-necked Horubu who had 
driven his steel-hipped car over the 
bodies of live men and women. It 
seemed monstrous, incredible, that this 
girl-child should be associated with a 


gang of human tigers. His blood 
leaped at the thought. 

‘“ Pepio,” he said grimly, “I am 
going to have you detained ! ”’ 

She gave a little scream that re- 
minded him of a hurt child. He did 


not speak for a few seconds, the quiet 
sobbing disturbed him not a little. 
I am very sorry, Pepio ; but your 
father’s wicked operations must be 
checked.” 

‘Why—why I know nothing !’”’ she 
gasped. ‘Do you English punish 
women and girls because ‘they are the 
children of——” 

Say it,’’ he commanded. 

‘Of criminals,’’ she went on. 


““c 


“Do 


you accuse me of my father’s sins ? 
 . do 
hing 


of any- 
Pepio. It 


not accuse you 
I want your father, 
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is my duty to have 
S sight.’ 

A touch of regret came upon him as 
his fingers closed gently but firmly on 
her wrist. Yet, with Pepio in safe 
custody, her father might be levered into 
subjection. It was a bold stroke he 
was playing, but the welfare of innu- 
merable lives depended upon _ her 
father’s future operations. 

“ If you cry there will be a crowd,” 
he warned her. “‘ You will readily 
understand how awkward it is to have 
a daughter of Dr. Tsarka roaming the 
city unprotected,” he added with a 
smile. “‘If once a London crowd 
detected your personality, or knew you 
for one of the people who drive steel- 
fronted cars over them, there would be 
an act of lynch law in Trafalgar 
Square,” 

Gifford talked to gain time. He was 
not quite certain of his next move. 
To ring up McFee of Scotland Yard and 
charge Pepio with complicity in the 
recent studio outrage would be unjust, 
criminal almost; for in his heart he 
knew _ that the | sweet-mannered 
Japanese girl was in no way concerned 
with the doings of her countrymen. 
It was his business to make war on 
those men, not on the women of their 
households. Yet he was not prepared 
to say how far he might venture under 
the circumstances. The Tsarka gang 
made war upon women and men alike, 
and it was only by striking at Pepio 
that he could hope to circumvent their 
activities. 

She walked beside him into the street 
where Prince Hohenhoff’s car still 
waited outside the Institute. Gifford 
indic ated it meaningly. 

‘ Another of Inouyiti’s victims. A 
gentleman who never harmed one of 
your kind.’ 

The arms emblazoned on the red 
panels caught Pepio’s eye. She 
flushed instantly. 

“T am so sorry, Mr. Renwick, 
sorry !”’ was all she could say 

Gifford took her hand again, 
gently, and scrutinised the st ains on 
her fingers. 

‘Does your father allow you in his 
laboratory?” he asked, his glance 


e€ you arrested at 


very 
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playing round the tiny silver scar near 
her finger tips. 

“Sometimes, when Horubu is not 
there,” she answered without a tremor. 
“To-day I went in while he was 
examining the model of a_ rubber 
finger.” 

“Oh!” Gifford released her hand ; 
his lips twitched slightly. “ What 
use would your father have for a 
rubber finger, Pepio ?’ a 

“The original belonged to Inouyiti. 
He carried radium in it until he lost it. 
My father is trying to make him 
another.” 

Gifford’s heart softened at her un- 
guarded manner. “ Does your father 
allow you to play in his laboratory, 
Pepio, knowing it to be a dangerous 
place.” 

“No: I went in to have a look at the 
finger model again while he was in the 
library. I came upon a glass bulb 
containing radium. It broke in my 
hands, and very foolishly I tried to 
collect the pieces.” 

Gifford was convinced of the truth 
of her statement. He marvelled, iow- 
ever, at the free and easy way Dr. 
Tsarka permitted her to take her walks 
in London. A more astute criminal 
would have kept her in a close carriage 
rather than risk the chance of her being 
shadowed. 

Something of his thoughts appeared 
to enter the young Japanese girl. 
She regarded him in tremulous anticipa- 
tion. 

“No one prevents me coming or 
going. My father thinks that I am 
known only to one detective—your- 
self.” 

“He thinks I am too chivalrous to 
arrest you, Pepio ?”’ 

“No and yes. He fancies that my 
eyes are sharper than yours,” she 
answered with a sigh. “‘ And yet, only 
yesterday, he told Horubu that you 
were a saimusir.”’ 

“What is a saimusir ?” 
demanded with a blush. 

“It is the Bushido 
knight-errant, a man of 
gentle birth.” 

“And because your father regards 
me as a saimusir, Pepio, he thinks 


Gifford 


equivalent for 


ideals and 
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that you may wander with impunity 
under my very eyes ?”’ 

Gifford was nearer to anger than he 
cared to confess. To be considered a 
knight-errant by a master criminal was 
not flattering to his pride. The time 
had passed when even young detectives 
allowed the daughters of society terrors 
to go unshadowed. 

A dozen paces from the Institute 
doors he paused, his arm still linked in 
Pepio’s. A liveried attendant, the 
one who had carried his card to Beatrice 
Messonier, came out leisurely and spoke 
quietly to the Prince’s chauffeur. Ten 
seconds later the red-panelled car sped 
from the street in the direction of 
Piccadilly. The attendant returned 
to the steps of the Institute. 

“The Prince has been detained. 
Now, Pepio, you had better consult 
Beatrice about your radium scar. 
Suppose we go in together ! ”’ 

Gifford drew her gently towards the 
white-columned portico, his lips tight 
set. Pepio regarded him in innocent 
wonderment. 

““ Madame 
unusual.” 

“T want to ask her a question in 
your presence, Pepio. She is your 
father’s servant. Am I right ?” 

They were on the steps of the 
Institute, and the carved figure of the 
Nazarene looked down at them from 
the wide entrance. Some dormant 
instinct moved the young detective 
to uncover his head before the out- 
stretched hands of Christ. Pepio’s 
fingers tightened on his arm as though 
she were afraid. 

“Tf Beatrice Messonier is your 
father’s servant she will not answer 
my question.” He spoke in a half- 
whisper as though unconscious of her 
presence. 

The liveried attendant came forward 
with a curious smile of recognition as 
he took Gifford’s card. 

““Madame Messonier is engaged, Mr. 
Renwick. May I say that you will 
call again some hour this afternoon ? ”’ 

““Madame will see my lady frien,’ 
Gifford retorted. ‘‘ Miss Tsarka,” he 
added coldly. 

The attendant lingered a moment 


will consider it very 
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on the order, breathing apologies. 
Much exercise up and down winding 
stairs had given edge to his temper. 

“Madame Messonier is engaged,” 
he insisted. “ Your message must 
wait, sir.” 

“My message will wait until Prince 
Hohenhoff has been attended to—not 
a moment longer.”’ Gifford spoke with- 
out heat as he drew Pepio into the 
white-panelled waiting room. 

The attendant retired swiftly and 
without sound, leaving the young 
detective staring rather moodily at the 
grotesque carvings above the high 
French windows. 

A glance at his watch warned him 
that the hour of his appointment with 
Mrs. Cranstone was drawing near. 
She would come with her daughter to 
the Institute, he felt certain. There 
rose in him now a stern desire to 
challenge the mysterious power that 
guided the fortunes of the Radium 
Institute, a power which threatened 
to grind the last coin from its trembling 
victims. 


It seemed ages before a sound reached 


him. The voice of Prince Hohenhoff 
was heard very faintly. Gifford 
strained forward to catch Beatrice’s 
answer. At that moment the Hohen- 
hoff car appeared at the door, as though 
the chauffeur had been secretly notified 
of the Prince’s readiness to depart. 

Leaning on the attendant’s arm Prince 
Hohenhoff passed the waiting-room 
door and entered his car. Gifford rose 
with Pepio’s hand in his and walked 
deliberately into the luxurious operating 
room which had been occupied by the 
royal visitor only a few moments before. 

Beatrice Messonier was standing mid- 
way between the high-seated chair and 
the door. A look of depression, of 
exhausted effort was upon her, as one 
who had recently flung her soul into 
the crucible of her science. 

Only by the strange gentleness of 
gesture and pose would he have known 
her. She looked once at Pepio and then 
straight into his own fearless eyes. 

“Why do you honour me with a 
visit, Mr. Renwick ?”’ she asked simply. 
‘People who have been blind rarely 
come back to my little theatre.” 
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There was no mistaking the under- 
current of pain in her words. And 
Gifford remembered the day he had 
staggered into her operating chair when 
the fingers of the radium devils were 
striving to unseat his reason. He 
could not, however, subdue the over- 
powering impulse which had driven 
him to his self-allotted task. 

“Madame Messonier,” he began, 
with difficulty, “may I ask you a 
simple question relating to the general 
management of this Institute ? ” 

He had expected his question to 
evoke some sign of mental perturba- 
tion, some shadow of annoyance or 
hesitation. Her answer was swift and 
startlingly direct. 

“This Institute was organised by an 
old university associate of mine. At 
present it is entirely under my director- 
ship.” 

“ Entirely, Madame Messonier ? ” 

She flushed slightly at his question. 

“T speak in the sense of an ordinary 
house surgeon, Mr. Renwick. With its 
financial arrangements I have little or 
nothing to do.”’ 

““ May I ask the name of the univer- 
sity associate you mentioned a moment 
ago?” 

“You 


mean Dr. Teroni Tsarka. 
There is now no secret about the 
matter,’ she added innocently. 

Gifford felt that Pepio was secretly 
quailing. He did not look at her as he 
again addressed Beatrice. 

“You are aware, Madame Mes- 
sonier,”’ he went on, “of the recent 
attack on a party of art connoisseurs 
by a Japanese painter by the name of 
Soto Inouyiti.” 

“Prince Hohenhoff explained the 
circumstances a few minutes ago,” she 
answered thoughtfully. ‘‘ There were 
five or six victims, I understand.” 

Gifford pondered over her words, and 
then, in a slightly subdued voice, put 
another question : = 

“Are you aware that Soto Inouyiti, 
the young Japanese artist who per- 
petrated the iniquity, is a protégé of 
Dr. Tsarka ? ” 

Her eyes flamed instantly, and then 
grew strangely cold. 

“T think you are mistaken, Mr. 
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Renwick,” she said. ‘‘ There cannot 
be the slightest truth in your state- 


m 


ent.” : 
Gifford felt the pressure of Pepio’s 
fingers on his arm. He regarded her 
with a touch of pity. 

“Will you tell Madame Messonier 


aes 
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shook the trembling Japanese girl by 
the shoulder. ‘‘Speak out, child! 
Were those people trapped in Soto’s 
studio with your father’s knowledge ? ” 
“Soto is my father’s friend,” Pepio 
admitted faintly. ‘‘ Do not judge him 
too harshly. Heisonlyaboy. It was 
Horubu’s fault, and,” 
she paused as though 
the name almost stifled 
her, “my _ father’s, 

too!” | 5 
All the life had gone 
from Beatrice’s face. 
A great dejec- 
tion came 
upon her, 


“A small white rat perched meekly on Tsarka's outstretched hand.” 


that I am speaking the truth?” he 
asked gently. “ Will you tell her that 
Soto is your father’s friend, and that 


only last night 
life ?” 

Pepio inclined her head while a 
smothered sob escaped her. 

Beatrice Messonier bent forward and 


he attempted my 


a weariness begotten of her patron’s 
criminal duplicity. This, then, was 
the fame he had promised her! The 
healing of a group of incurable notabili- 
ties, whose pain and distress were the 
result of his Machiavellian schemes ! 
Gifford was loth to tell the woman 
who had saved him from blindness that 
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she was a party to an unprecedented 
infamy. The urgency of his mission 
cut his questions short. 

“May I ask if the fees charged by 
the Institute are arranged by you?” 
he ventured at last. 

“Not by me,” she answered bleakly. 
“ Yesterday,” she waited a moment as 
though trying to regain her usual com- 
posure, ‘‘ yesterday I read of the studio 
outrage in Piccadilly, and I was in- 
clined to regard it as the result of an 
anarchist’s plot, although the scientific 
manner of its arrangement set me 
thinking of ——”’ 

“ Dr. Tsarka,”’ Gifford prompted. 

“Yes, of Dr. Tsarka!’’ She passed 
slowly to the window overlooking the 
street, and the young detective saw a 
tear flash on the half-turned cheek. 

“Now that we understand,” he con- 
tinued quietly, “I want to beg a 
favour of you in regard to Miss Violet 
Cranstone. You are aware, perhaps, 
that she is the fifth victim in the studio 
affair ? ”’ 

“She came early this morning.” 


Beatrice spoke with face to the window, 
and the effort of speech seemed to 


shake her. ‘‘ She came this morning, 
and I was compelled to demand a 
certain fee. You will understand, Mr. 
Renwick, how sorry I am that anyone 
should be refused treatment here.” 

Gifford bowed slightly. ‘‘ Miss Cran- 
stone will call at 12.30. Have I your 
assurance, Madame Messonier, that she 
will receive the same treatment which 
you accorded me ? ” 

‘““T cannot promise until I have an 
opportunity of consulting my patron,” 
was her unexpected answer. 

“You mean Dr. Tsarka ? ” 

“T shall mention no names, Mr. 
Renwick. You are a detective, and 
you have made accusations against 
Dr. Tsarka which affect me also. He 
was my friend and university associate 
in Tokyo. I cannot believe what you 
say is true!” she cried bitterly. 
‘‘ Some terrible mistake has happened.” 

Her eyes sought Pepio’s for an 
instant, but the Japanese girl had 
covered her face as though to avoid 
meeting her glance. 

Gifford understood the poignancy of 
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her emotions, and he was loth to impose 
his will upon her at such a moment. 
But he was determined that Violet 
Cranstone should receive treatment at 
the Messonier Institute. He could not 
allow a friendless young girl to become 
the one victim of the Tsarka combina- 
tion. In forty-eight hours blindness 
would overcome her, unless Beatrice 
consented to operate. 

_ He turned again to the set, white 
face of the young radium specialist to 
make his final appeal. 

“I promised Mrs. Cranstone that 
you would see her daughter. You 
understand, Madame Messonier, that 
the young lady entered the studio un- 
invited. She is too poor to provide 
the fees of this institution. You will 
not, as a Christian lady, allow her to 
become blind. You have the power 
and the skill,’ he added passionately, 
‘‘and yet you condemn a struggling 
artiste to a fate worse than death, 
because——”’ 

The sudden flame in her eyes 
suspended further utterance. Gifford 
breathed quickly, as though conscious 
of the injustice of his words. 

‘““T beg your pardon, Madame Mes- 
sonier,”’ he said contritely. ‘‘ I am not 
an experienced advocate. The cir- 
cumstances of this studio infamy are 
likely to press upon one’s nerves.” 

Beatrice Messonier turned away, and 
the effect of his words was not manifest. 
He dared not press her further. Any 
attempt at coercion would rebound on 
Violet Cranstone. It became increas- 
ingly evident that Beatrice was in some 
way dependent for advice upon the 
little Japanese doctor. She appeared 
unable to decide upon any point with- 
out his approval. 

Bowing slightly, Gifford withdrew 
hastily from the Institute with Pepio’s 
arm in his. In the street he paused 
to consult his watch. It was nearly 
half-past eleven. Mrs. Cranstone 
would arrive at 12.30 sharp, to expefi- 
ence, probably, another refusal for a 
consultation. 

A telephone bureau stood at the 
opposite corner. Turning to Pepio, he 
indicated it briefly. ¥ 

“ Before I accomplish your arrest, 
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he said slowly, “I want to ask your 
father a question.”’ all 

“Do you want me to lead him into 
a trap, Mr. Renwick?” she flashed 
back. 

He smiled at her reassuringly. “I 
have no intention of making you a 
decoy, Pepio Tsarka. I want you to 
beg for a life—yes, the very life of an 
innocent girl. He has the power to 
instruct Madame Messonier for good in 
this instance. Will you ask him to 
allow Madame to operate on Miss 
Cranstone to-day ?” 

He felt the young Japanese girl 
tremble as he released her arm. “If 
your father and his people,’’ he went 
on pleadingly, ‘‘ intend to wage a war 
of medical blackmail against the rich 
of England and America, they will, I 
feel sure, spare the children of widows 
and struggling professionals.” 

A stifled sob escaped Pepio. She 
turned to cross the road and then 


looked back at him over her shoulder. 
He understood what was in her mind. 

“T give you my word that I will not 
approach the bureau while you are 


inside,” he called out. 

Swiftly, and without a second glance 
in his direction, Pepio Tsarka entered 
the telephone bureau. 


XIV. 


A small white rat ran across the 
study table and perched meekly on 
Dr. Tsarka’s outstretched hand. The 
loud ticking of a bronze clock over the 
book-covered shelf seemed to emphasise 
the terrible silence of the house. 

Very tenderly the Japanese nerve 
specialist permitted his fingers to caress 
the smooth head of the inquisitive 
rodent as the pointed nose breathed 
over the gold cuff links inside his 
sleeve. 

Satuma, the coolie servant, entered 
the study almdst without sound to 
place a small decanter of wine at his 
master’s elbow. He remained in the 
doorway for several moments before 
departing, as though expecting an 
order from the bent little figure in the 
chair, 
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The white rat, growing tired of its 
position on the outstretched hand, 
crept inside the open sleeve and fell 
asleep. Dr. Tsarka looked up slowly ; 
the wine at his elbow seemed to indi- 
cate the coolie’s presence in the study. 

“Pepio San has not yet come 
home ?”’ he said inquiringly. ‘‘ Did 
you her go out this morning, 
Satuma ?”’ 

‘It has been the heaven of my ex- 
istence to watch her come and go,”’ 
the servant responded. ‘She left be- 
fore the master came from his library 
this morning.” 

“Tsh! How can I read when 
Horubu may be in the hands of the 
police, or that young fool Inouyiti 
babbling to these English detectives in 
some suburban lock-up! ”’ 

The coolie bent his head in token of 
sorrow, but vouchsafed no reply. Dr. 
Tsarka stirred the sleeping rat in his 
sleeve tenderly while his thoughts 
wandered again to his truant daughter. 

‘“Satuma,” he said without looking 
up, “ you must not allow Pepio San 
to enter the laboratory during my 
absence.” 

The servant trembled _ silently. 
‘“ This morning,’ Dr. Tsarka continued, 
‘my daughter broke a bulb containing 
several millegrammes of radium.” 

“Mine is the blame,” the servant 
admitted cringingly. ‘“‘ Yet I cannot 
watch her always. Her feet are like 
gossamer. She makes no sound when 
she passes through the house.” 

“She is unlike most of her country- 
women in that respect,” Tsarka mut- 
tered. ‘Still, the bulb was broken, 
... Do not let it happen again, 
Satuma, or you return to your rice- 
eating relatives in Tokyo. Atishan!”’ 

The servant vanished without sound, 
leaving the little specialist brooding 
over a small leather-bound volume at 
his elbow. But Dr. Tsarka was not 
deeply interested in the printed words 
before him, he was thinking of the 
wayward daughter over whose move- 
ments he had already lost control. 
Yet all his energies had been directed 
in the creating of wealth for her 
spending. Pepio was the last of his 
line ; she was the one thing on earth 


see 
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that carried something of his spirit. 
His indulgent manner arose from his 
passionate devotion to this one sur- 
viving child. Without her his gigantic 
schemes for amassing wealth were 
futile speculations. 

He would gladly have seen her 
married to Inouyiti, but since that 
impulsive young artist had allowed an 
English actress to steal his affections 
he put aside the thought for the 
present. 

Day and night the fear of a police 
raid haunted him. Yet, of all the 
London criminal experts who were 
scouring the metropolis to locate his 
whereabouts, only one man_ had 
actually crossed the threshold of his 
house. He did not fear Renwick. 
There was too much of the dreamer in 
the young Englishman to make him a 
formidable opponent. His sympathies 
were constantly betraying him. In the 
hands of a pretty woman. he was as 
malleable as gold. 

Still, he thought it unwise for Pepio 
to venture abroad while Renwick was 


hunting for their present whereabouts. 
Each fresh sound in the street outside 
caused him intolerable pangs. 

The morning papers had given awe- 
some details of Horubu’s work over- 


night. Eighteen men and women had 
been maimed and injured under the 
wheels of the iron car. Descriptions 
of Horubu and [Inouyiti were appearing 
everywhere. The Times had chronicled 
Renwick’s account of the rubber finger, 
together with its recovery by the two 
Japanese desperadoes outside the 
offices of the International Inquiry 
Bureau. 

The empty car had been discovered 
near the Embankment, but, as yet, no 
traces of the radium stealers had come 
to the knowledge of Scotland Yard. 

“ Eighteen lives risked for six grains 
of radium—or three lives per grain, eh, 
Kezzio?”’ The little nerve specialist 
pinched the ears of the sleeping rat 
maliciously, drew it squeaking from his 
sleeve and permitted it to lie for an 
instant in his palm. 

“What do you think of the radium 
blood-trail, my little magic worker ? 
Men have died for gold, but this year 
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they will slay and poison each other 
for the god in the pitchblend ! ” 

Rising from his seat he turned into 
the passage and descended to the small 
laboratory, situated in the basement 
of the house, where he worked gener- 
ally during the earlier hours of the day. 
Kezzio, the white rat, found a com- 
fortable bed near the warm furnace 
under the barred window. 

He was grimly amused at the manner 
of Horubu’s escape from the infuriated 
mob. The recovery of the lost radium 
would augment Beatrice Messonier’s 
scant supply, and allow her to complete 
her operations. 

A distant clock chimed the hour of 
midday. He paused with a magnesium 
wire held in the glowing beam of a 
‘ cathode ray ”’ and listened intently. 

The street door was unlocked and 
shut with unusual celerity. Heavy 
footsteps sounded in the outer passage. 
A minute later the laboratory door was 
thrust open; Horubu entered alone, 
his great coat pulled about his ears. 

“It is raining, Teroni,’ he volun- 
teered with a brief nod to the little 
figure stooping beside the “ cathode 
ray.” ‘“‘An umbrella gives one a 
chance to hide one’s face, eh?” 

“Your face is one that the police are 
not likely to forget, Horubu. Where 
is the boy Inouyiti ? ” 

‘Gone to some hasheesh den to for- 
get his sorrows. He is worried about 
this English actor girl. His shooting 
was worse than the Russians at Dalny.” 

The ex-soldier threw his wet coat 
over a chair, near the furnace, and 
stood for a moment watching the elf- 
like figure of Tsarka engrossed in his 
experiments. 

“You do not congratulate me on my 
safe motor ride, Teroni.” He spoke 
with a cynical gleam in his eyes. “ You 
have seen the papers, too!” 

Dr. Tsarka gazed at the bull-necked 
figure through a mist of molecular 
light, the muscles of his lips tight 
drawn. 

‘You acted with your usual courage, 
my dear friend. To have allowed that 
mob to stay you would have been 
disastrous to us. You put them m 
their proper place, Horubu.” 
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The ex-soldier dropped into a chair, wiping the rain- 
drops from his ears. 

“Some cars have a knack of killing men on their 
own account. Thetumbril I drove at them coughed 
like » tiger when it caught a man on the run. 
Once a car has tasted blood, Teroni Me 
“You believe that!’’ The little 
nerve specialist 
put aside the 
magnesium 
wire and 
returned 
to the 

crucible. 
Horupu 
wolfed the 
edges of a 
cigar hun- 
grily, while 
the old 
bullet scar 
on his cheek 
showed 
livid in 
the after- 
noon light. 
“T tell 
you I could 
not stop 
that old 
Manchu- 
rian car 
from grind- 
ing down the 
pale fat men 
who had as- 
sailed me. It 
jumped at them 
zig, zig, zig, like 
that, my friend; it 
caught them in couples 
and in packs. It set me 

thinking, Teroni.”’ 
“ Of what ?” 

“That a small body of Japanese 
could plunder this London, this city 
of bullion tanks.’ The ex-soldier 
buried his face in smoke fumes for 
a moment, his black thumb and 
forefinger plucking at his thin 
moustache. ‘“‘ Twenty thousand 
of our fellows could hold up the 
banks and strip the town.” 

“How would you get them 
into London ?”’ Tsarka laughed. 


“Stirring it softiy from ‘aaa at —s sith es Pa: 
CCC Have another exhibition next 
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year or the year after. Pour your men 
into all the Jittle ports. The officials 
would think of the exhibition every time 
a party of young Japanese gentlemen 
came off a ship. Tashan! Once in 
the city of London we could seize rail- 
ways and telegraphs until we had 
stripped the banks.”’ 

Horubu smoked with his face to the 
laboratory furnace. Tsarka’s mouth 
tightened again. 

“How would you get these twenty 


thousand Jap soldiers out of the 
city,” he asked quietly, “ assuming 


that you were not instantly over- 
whelmed ?” 

Horubu shrugged. “It would not 
matter what happened to them if a 
dozen of us got away with some of 
John Bull’s gold. We must not be 
too patriotic, my dear doctor.”’ 

The little nerve specialist nodded 
somewhat wearily, as one who had 
long ago measured the man he had 
chosen to assist him in his schemes of 
plunder. 

“We are forgetting our position, 
Horubu,” he remarked acidly. ‘‘ You 
have not yet explained the result of 
your adventure.”’ 

Horubu moved with cat-like stealth 
in his chair. “‘ Your mind is on the 
six grains of radium, eh, Teroni, that 
I recovered from Renwick outside 
Scotland Yard ?” 

“Where is it ?”’ Dr. Tsarka leaned 
forward, his eyes scarce concealing his 
feverish anxiety. 

The ex-soldier tapped 
with unexpected insolence of manner. 

“Valued at six thousand pounds, 
my dear Teroni. The Berlin Radium 
Bank would advance me its full value 
if I presented it. Six thousand pounds, 
Teroni! Think of it!” 

““We have no intention of selling it, 
Horubu. It would be difficult to 
obtain fresh supplies at present. And 
we are not in immediate need of the 
Give it tome. It is not a good 


his pocket 


cash. 


thing to carry in your pocket.” 

The ex-soldier smoked as though un- 
conscious of Tsarka’s outstretched hand. 
His great chest heaved slowly, as one 
suppressing an impromptu declaration. 

‘“Give it to me, Horubu ! 


” the Jap 
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doctor insisted. ‘‘ You do not quite 
understand its poisonous properties.” 

“T know that it will blind a man!” 
chuckled the ex-soldier, “ or eat like 
leprosy into your blood. I know, too.” 
he went on in gruffer tones, “ that it 
will buy me a comfortable home in 
Osaka and half a score of house ser- 
vants to attend me the rest of my life. 
I have fought Russians in their dam- 
nable trenches, suffered the horrors of 
frostbite in Manchuria for a few pence 
a day. So you must not be in a 
hurry to get back your six thousand 
pounds of poison, Teron. You must 
let me hug your riches a little while 
longer. I have hungered and bled. 
you know!” 

Dr. Tsarka recoiled from the slow- 
speaking comrade whose strength of 
purpose was equal to his own. 

“You do not understand how 
urgently the radium is needed at the 
Institute, Horubu,” he protested. “ At 
any moment we may expect a message 
from Beatrice Messonier requesting 
more radium. We are on the threshold 
of a great fortune, my friend—twenty 
thousand pounds in a month if we are 
prompt and skilful.” 

“Tt is a fool scheme through and 
through,” the ex-soldier grunted. ‘‘ Do 
you expect this Duchess of Marister to 
pay Messonier a five thousand guinea 
fee? Do you think this German 
prince can meet your claims? The 
police will raid the Institute, seize the 
furniture, instruments, everything 
which has cost us so much money.” 

Dr. Tsarka faced him with kindling 
eyes. “After all, you are a man ol 
fears, Horubu. You have in you the 
little child’s terror of the policeman. 
You imagine Scotland Yards and 
International Bureaus to be controlled 
by supernatural people, instead of a 
set of dull, unimaginative bores. We 
have no criminal friends in England 
likely to ‘ put us away.’ We are self- 
centred and bare-faced. One weak link 
is Inouyiti.”’ 


“Not  Inouyiti, the Messonier 
woman,” Horubu corrected sullenly. 
“Once she suspects that you are 


supplying her with patients she will 
spring at you like a tigress. She—— 
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The laboratory telephone rang at 
Tsarka’s elbow. He turned sharply, as 
though the sound had struck blade-like 
on his nerves. Horubu frowned. 

“This telephone is your fad, Teroni. 
We could do without it. The police 
control it at the central depots, I feel 
certain.” 

Tsarka gestured impatiently as he 
took up the receiver. The lines about 
his mouth hardened to a fierce smile 
with each word that reached him. 

Horubu, with colossal assurance, 
drew near so that the message became 
audible to him. 

“It is only Pepio.” Dr. Tsarka 
spoke in a slightly altered voice, as 
though resenting the ex-soldier’s in- 
quisitive attitude. “ You are not in- 
terested in my daughter’s affairs ! ” 

Horubu did not change his listening 
posture. Leaning his bull-head across 
the little table he drank in each word 
that filtered across the wires. 

“T have been detained outside the 
Institute by Gifford Renwick. He 


desires me to tell you that unless Miss 
Cranstone receives special attention at 


the hands of Beatrice Messonier, with- 
out fees of any kind, he wil] charge me 
with complicity in the studio outrage.”’ 

The message came in Japanese, but 
each word played like a scythe on 
Teroni Tsarka’s nerves. 

Horubu laughed hoarsely. ‘‘ The 
stupid Englishman has got your heart 
in his hand, my dear doctor, just as 
Nogi had Stoessel’s at Port Arthur. 
His teeth are in your loins, and 
you are going to squeal,” he added 
brutally. 

The little nerve specialist remained 
stooping forward, the receiver held 
close to his ear. 

“Are you speaking from a_ police 
station, Pepio?”’ he asked without a 
tremor. 

“From the bureau at the corner of 
Huntingdon Street. Mr. Renwick is 
waiting outside.” 

Tsarka answered in the same un- 
emotional voice. ‘‘ My life is in your 
hands, Pepio. If you give Mr. Ren- 
wick this address we must surrender to 
the police,” 

He has not demanded it,” was 
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Pepio’s answer. Mr. Renwick is a 
gentleman. He uses no threats. He 
only desires you to save Violet Cran- 
stone.” 

Horubu drew away from the tele- 
phone as a tiger moves from its feasting 
place. Dr. Tsarka watched him curi- 
ously. 

“What do you think of it?” he 
asked. 

The light of battle was in Horubu’s 
eyes ; his muscle-packed hands flashed 
up and out in quick gestures of anger 
and surprise. 

“Your pretty daughter has pitched 
us into the lap of the police. We are 
asked to surrender.” 

““ A small fee,” Tsarka interjected. 

“Two thousand’ guineas. The 
Cranstones would pay at a pinch. 
Renwick has fallen on your com- 
munications. Fight him now or our 
position becomes untenable ! ”’ 

“The Marister-Hohenhoff fees will 
be due in a day or two, at least. They 
may have paid Beatrice her fees—ten 
thousand or more. Renwick is evi- 
dently moved to compassion for this 
comedy actress. Let us placate him 
now. To-morrow I will force the 
Duchess of Marister to pay by cheque. 
Trust me, Horubu.”’ 

He paused, breathless almost, to con- 
sult a shipping register at his elbow, 
his finger seeking out the dates of 
sailing. 

“To-morrow is Friday, Horubu,”’ 
he went on hurriedly. “In six days 
we shall be safely in New York. Let 
me promise this Renwick that the 
Cranstone girl shall be accorded free 
treatment at the Institute.” 

“T promise nothing!” came from 
the ex-soldier. “‘Do you think that 
Renwick will let us alone when he 
finds that he can strike at our lungs! 
Pepio knows nothing of our financial 
interest in the Messonier Institute, 
The Messonier herself cannot trace the 
Inouyiti affair to us. She does not 
know the boy. Deny everything, 
Make the comedy actress pay with the 
others—she will find the money. Force 
Renwick to some more fighting. Try 
the faith of your Beatrice ; but, above 
all, my dear doctor, no surrender ! ” 
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The words came in tones of broken 
thunder from the ex-soldier, his swart, 
heavy features appeared to congest 
under the strain of his emotions. 

Tsarka’s hand trembled on the re- 
ceiver, and then grew steady. 

“Then, Pepio goes to prison!” he 
said humbly. “Is that your wish, 
Horubu ? ” 

“T do not wish it!” the ex-soldier 
retorted. ‘‘ But if women thrust them- 
selves into the fighting line, they must 
suffer at the hands of the enemy.” 


XV. 


Without a glance at the ex-soldier 
Dr. Tsarka spoke into the tube. 

‘Tell Mr. Renwick that I will use 
my influence to enable Miss Cranstone 
to receive instant treatment. Are you 
listening, Pepio ? ” 

“Yes, my father. We are waiting 
for Miss Cranstone’s arrival. She is 
late ; but if you send a wire to madame 
at once there will be time.” 

Tsarka put away the 
scrawled a note on a piece of paper, 
and approached the laboratory door. 
Satuma appeared at his first call, and 
departed hurriedly with the note to the 
nearest telegraph office. The Jap 
doctor closed the laboratory door and 
returned to his place near the furnace. 

Horubu scowled as he walked past, 
but the ex-soldier’s glances were lost 
on Tsarka. He was thinking of his 
dark-eyed daughter who had imperilled 
her liberty and his own. He did not 
enjuy opposing Horubu, but he felt 
instinctively that he was pursuing a 
safe course in temporarily placating 
Gifford Renwick. He was also certain 
that the young detective would not 
carry out his threat to arrest Pepio. 

He stared dully at the squat figure 
of Horubu, the ham-shaped fists and 
swollen neck, and again reiterated the 
question so vital to their interests. 

“You are forgetting the radium, 
comrade. I must have it now. Life 
is short ; we waste the precious hours 
in argument. Will you deliver the 
radium to me? ”’ 

‘‘No, my dear doctor, I shall retain 


receiver, 
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it as my share of the loot. It will buy 
me a very comfortable villa in Osaka 
or somewhere on the Pacific slope. Do 
not bother me further with your plans 
I have gone out of the busines: i 

“Give me three grains, Horubu, one- 
half of the whole. It is all mine by 
right. Did I not drag it from the 
wash pipes of Professor Moritz’s labora- 
tory? Give me three grains and go 
your way. 

Tsarka made his appeal without a 
gesture, for he knew that the bullet- 
headed campaigner could not be moved 
by threats or promises. Robbed of his 
radium supply his life would end in 
poverty and disaster. 

A sudden hatred of this close-fisted 
confrére seized him, yet a certain fear 
of his tigerish strength held Tsarka’s 
passion in check. 

‘I am very sorry, my dear Horubu, 
that we do not agree upon these little 
affairs. Your services in the past have 
been invaluable. I do not blame you 
for trying to recoup yourself.” 

The little Jap doctor sighed wearily, 
as he turned again to his crucible. _ 

Horubu sat immovable in the chair, 
save for the occasional lifting of a 
tobacco-stained forefinger to trim the 
ash of his cigar. The afternoon shadows 
lengthened perceptibly across the high- 
walled yard. In the voom: overhead 
they heard a soft, chanting note as 
one of the coolie servants plied his soft 
broom over the carpeted floor. 

Tsarka, standing by the furnace, 
watched the orange-hued mass of ever- 
changing mineral compounds in the 
glowing crucible, stirring it softly from 
time to time with a long iron ladle. 
In the past Horubu had been accus- 
tomed to sit and watch him refining 
and testing his strange metals and 
chemical fluids, until his curiosity in 
laboratory work had grown dull. 

Tsarka looked up from the furnace 
and saw that the creeping shadows had 
enveloped Horubu’s squat outline. The 
laboratory possessed only one large 
window, and the chirping of the house 
sparrows in the yard outside marked 
the gloomy afternoon silence. 

“Since you do not intend to return 
the radium to me, Horubu, I presume 
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that you will not stay in England 
longer ?” 

Tsarka cast a handful of snow-white 

wder into the crucible, peering down 
as he did so to mark its effect on the 
molten mass within. 

“Tt is a pity,” he said, with an 
upward glance at the huge bulk in the 
chair, “ that you cannot make up your 
mind about the radium.” 

Horubu stirred animal-like, his 
elephantine shoulders bulging from the 
shadow. 

“You are repeating your demands 
with the tongue of a coolie woman, 
Teroni. You cannot sway me. My 
mind is fixed. . . .” 

He stooped forward as though hypno- 
tised by the sudden light in the nerve 
specialist’s eye. 

“What—what are you doing with 
that ladle, Teroni ? ”’ 

Tsarka had stooped over the crucible 
and had drawn out a ladlefull of the 
orange-coloured mass. Some of it 
dripped back into the crucible in fiery 
drops. 


“What are you doing with that 


metal stuff?”’ Horubu had gained 
his feet with the celerity of a baited 
wolf, his slant eyes dilating with 
terror. 

Tsarka turned like a priest upon the 
altar, and the smoke of his brimming 
ladle drifted in sulphurous gusts across 
the low-roofed laboratory. Horubu 
crouched back half a pace, and his 
heavy service revolver showed steel 
white in the ruddy flare. 

“Tashan! You little dog !”’ 

His bullet whanged against the 
window bar above the smoking ladle. 
Then a prismatic sheet of fire slashed 
through the air as the uplifted ladle 
shot outwards. The scalding mass 
struck Horubu full on the brow. A 
roar of pain escaped him, that subsided 
into a snarl as he sought to brush 
away the molten drops from his hair 
and eyes. 

‘Tsarka remained near the furnace, 
his swart face illumined by the up- 
shooting flames below. 

“You are not a finished duellist, 
Horubu,” he ventured, with a sudden 
gleam of savage irony. “ You do not 
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face the music like the ancient gentle- 
men of Japan.” 

A smell of scorching cloth filled the 
laboratory. All around where the ex- 
soldier lay the floor was covered with 
fiery pools of metal that turned to 
ghouts of colour in the cooling draught. 

.-The pattering of sandalled feet out- 
side roused Tsarka from his brooding 
survey of the laboratory floor. Satuma, 
who had returned after dispatching the 
telegram to Beatrice Messonier, peeped 
in at the door, his face alive with 
curiosity and wonder. 

“‘ Soto Inouyiti has come ! ”’ he called 
out. “He is drunk with wine, oh, 
master, and very violent! How shall 
I tell him that 

He paused, his alert eyes fixed on 
the groaning figure of Horubu huddled 
among the scalding pools of metal. 

Tsarka leaned on the iron ladle, and 
his brow cleared. ‘“‘ Horubu has met 
with an accident, Satuma. Tell In- 
ouyiti I will see him in a little while. 
Put him to bed. He is not very 
strong.” 

Satuma gasped ; even his Japanese 
frigidity thawed at sight of the groan- 
ing figure of the ex-soldier. 

A word from Tsarka sent him 
hurriedly upstairs to attend the re- 
bellious boy artist, whose unexpected 
return threatened to bring the police 
into the house. 

Horubu raised himself to his elbow, 
his hands pressed to his face. 

“Give me something to stop this 
pain. It was not good fighting to play 
such a trick, Teroni... Help me! This 
is not a pain to bear. Even a soldier 
must cry out!” 

Tsarka peered at the seared face— 
livid where the whips of molten metal 
had struck. A touch of pity came upon 
him, for it was not a deep-seated 
hatred which had driven him to his 
terrible act. Horubu had been a wil- 
ling worker in the past. It was greed 
that caused his undoing—a silly desire 
to wreck the labour of years. . . 

“T am sorry for you, comrade,” he 
said with true Japanese affection. 
‘““ There is a grain of human devilry in 
both our temperaments.” 

Horubu sought to gain his knees, his 
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revolver still clutched in his right fist. 
““ Take me somewhere into the light ! ” 
he choked. “Send me to an hospital. 
Tashan ; my face is burnt away. Help 
me, Teroni! ” 

“Put down your weapon, Horubu. 
Then .. . I will place a liniment on 
your face. The weapon——” 

A heart-shaking explosion smothered 
his words. Tsarka flinched as the 
bullet sobbed past his throat. Horubu, 
leaning on his elbow, listened with the 
air of a huntsman uncertain of his 
kill. 

Dr. Tsarka remained perfectly still, 
as one counting his own heart-beats. 
He waited for the weapon to slant 
again in his direction, feeling sure that 
Horubu was guessing his aim. 

“Teroni!”” The ex-soldier crept 
half a foot nearer. ‘‘ That shot was an 
accident, I swear by the gods! Where 
are you? Take this accursed pistol 
away ; my hands are shaking with pain. 
I have no control... .” 

“Tf you stir a hand, Horubu, I will 
spill these red minerals on your stupid 
head!” 

He lowered the brimming ladle until 
the lava-like heat smote the tortured 
face. ‘‘ The Gehenna of the Chinaman 
smells no sweeter, eh, Horubu ?” he 
added grimly. 

A lion-like grunt was the only 
response. The revolver fell to the 
laboratory floor, and Tsarka kicked it 
contemptuously into the far corner. 

“Give me the radium,” he said 
almost sharply. “‘ Which pocket... 
your clothes are burning. Quick! 
You do not know what may happen! ” 

He knew enough of the ex-soldier’s 
strength not to venture within arm’s 
grip. An unknown fear of Horubu’s 
lion-courage entered him as he viewed 
the mineral-scorched fists and clothes. 

Slowly, painfully, Horubu fumble- 
at his pocket and drew out a fired 
blackened chocolate box. A smell of 
burning rubber struck upon Tsarka’s 
senses. 

Snatching the box from the out- 
stretched hand his fingers touched a 
soft, sticky substance at the bottom. 

“The radium is not here!” he 
snapped. “The fire has melted the 
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rubber finger. But there is no 
radium ! ” 

“The devil has it then!” Horuby 
groaned. “ Asio! It was there when 
I came in here.”’ 

The little nerve specialist carried the 
warm rubber pulp to the window-light 
and examined it minutely through a 
lense. If the radium had _ become 
coated with the fire-heated rubber the 
application of a certain chemical solu- 
tion would reveal its presence instantly, 

Taking a bottle, from a near shelf, he 
emptied its contents into a saucer, 
adding a few grains of cyanide of 
potassium from a small jar. Placing 
the rubber pulp into the saucer he 
washed and sifted it with the craft of 
a born analyst. 

The elements of radium were as much 
a mystery to him as to the average 
scientist, but he knew that the dis- 
solving rubber would leave some trace 
of the precious substance in the sedi- 
mentary deposit. 

There was none. 

He straightened his narrow shoulders 
with an effort, and stared at the groan- 
ing figure on the floor. 

“You have lied to me, Horubu!” 
he called out. ‘“‘ Your tongue is hot 
with falsehoods. A beetle has stolen 
your honour. Thou fool!” 

The ex-soldier crawled a few paces 
on his chest and knees, his mutilated 
features revealed in the faint afternoon 
light. His groans ceased as he turned 
in Tsarka’s direction. 

‘‘ T was fooled by a Jew, Teroni. Do 
not strike with that fire until I have 
spoken.” 

He paused, his fingers pressing the 
white fire-blaze that stood like a Hindu 
caste-mark on his brow. “I have 
played the cheat, Teroni, and I have 
been made to swallow the accursed 
dregs of your crucible. Even the flesh 
of a samurai is not sacred from your 
chemical poisons ! ” 

“ Be swift with your remaining lies, 
O beetle brain!” snarled the Jap 
“IT will not listen to your 


doctor. ( 
tongue. Where is the 


deceitful 

radium ? ”’ 
‘““A Jew has it, Teroni. To-day I 

was to get four thousand pounds for it. 
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{ have his letter of acknowledgment 
in my pocket. His name is Paul 
Isaacson. His office is in Hatton Gar- 
den. I was sick of your fool’s play, 
Teroni, and the chance came to be rid 
of you, SO... I bargained with Paul 
Isaacson. . . 

Horubu lay forward on his great 
chest, the sweat of torment streaming 
from his bull-throat. Behind him, on 
the laboratory floor, lay the fast 
cooling lake of metal which had seared 
and blinded him. But now that all 
hope of life had gone, his soldier’s 
courage sat like a lion within him. 

“I dreamed of a little house in my 
native land,” he went on, “‘ and for that 
I drove the iron-car at the pig-headed 
London crowd. I wanted to go home 
to Osaka . . . to see my three sons. I 
was a fool to come here to-day . 
into this place of fire and death ! ”’ 

He stretched forward a piece of 
paper in his hand. Take it, Teroni ; 
it is Paul Isaacson’s promise to pay the 
four thousand pounds. Give me a 
drink now.” 

Tsarka took the paper and scanned 
it cautiously. It became clear to him 
that the Hatton Garden Jew had 
bargained to make two thousand from 
the deal. His suspicious’ glance 
wandered from Isaacson’s note of 
acceptance to the shape lying at his 
leet. 

“ Why did you come here to-day ? ”’ 
he demanded. ‘‘ There was no need to 
see me again, Horubu, if you intended 
selling the radium.”’ 

“T Jeft a little money in a cupboard 
upstairs,” the ex-soldier admitted. 
“ Twenty sovereigns. There were other 
little things I wished to get. The 
picture of my wife, painted from a 
portrait by Inouyiti. That was all. I 
Was so sure of my strength if it came to 
blows, with us, Teroni. I came to 
brag of my deeds, and now my head is 
a charred bone, and death is slow to 
come.” 

He lay on his face, and the long 
shadows came to hide his torment 
irom Teroni Tsarka. Above, in one of 
the unoccupied rooms, the voice of 
Inouyiti was heard singing a song of 
wine and art interspersed with allusions 
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to certain ladies of France and Spain. 
He paused at times, in his musical 
rhapsodies, to hammer the table with 
his fists, because the slow-footed 
Satuma had not returned with the 
champagne he had promised to bring. 

Later, the boy artist broke into loud 
lamentations in which the name of the 
young comedy actress, Violet Cranstone, 
was heard. Dr. Tsarka listened, an 
acute sense of tragedy overwhelming 
his mind and body. Materialist though 
he was, he could not resist the wave of 
superstitious awe that threatened to 
grip him. Butoni, the Italian scientist, 
had declared that radium was impreg- 
nated with the power of God. Tsarka 
was inclined to the belief that it con- 
tained also the powers attributed to 
the Evil One. 

The six grains of pure radium that 
he had filched from the laboratory of 
Professor Moritz only a few months 
before, had caused a tiny maelstrom 
of terror to whirl through London. 
By its aid, Gifford Renwick, a student 
of criminology, had been trapped and 
rendered helpless for many weeks. 
Four wealthy art patrons had been 
inveigled into a studio and mercilessly 
tortured. His daughter, Pepio, ha« 
fallen into the clutches of the radium- 
god, and the train of mischance which 
had set her curious fingers searching his 
laboratory, for things to play with, had 
delivered her into the hands of Renwick. 
Horubu’s maladroitness had set the seal 
of terror on the restored radium cache. 
Eighteen men and women had been 
ground and pulped beneath the wheels 
of his car. ‘ 

And now, when the last series of 
difficulties appeared to have vanished, 
Horubu had played him false, bringing 
into the scheme of things a Hebrew 
radium dealer named Paul Isaacson ! 

Stepping from his place near the 
furnace, Tsarka took a bottle of lina- 
ment from the shelf and stooped over 
the supine figure of the ex-soldier. 
Very tenderly he dressed the fire- 
blistered brow and eyes, bandaging the 
head with deftness and skill. 

Horubu appeared to have fallen into 
a state of lethargy, moaning feverishly 
from time to time as the adroit fingers 
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pressed the lint about his pulsating 
brows. 

A touch of the electric button brought 
the coolie servant, and together they 
placed the metal-scarred ex-soldier on 
his own driving coat in a far corner of 
the laboratory. 

Tsarka returned to his study some- 
what shaken and indisposed after his 
terrible conflict. For once in life he 
yearned to lie beside his mutilated 
comrade and sleep for ever. It was 
only the shadow of his old ambition 
that kept his heart alive now. There 
was Pepio, to be sure, and the little 
drunken Inouyiti whose whole thoughts 
were centred in another woman’s pain. 

Somewhere, he knew not where, he 
had heard a man say that he who lived 
by ithe sword should perish by the sword. 
Surely the same doctrine applied to 
the experimenters in modern chemistry? 

An unmistakable tap, tap, at the 
study door aroused him from his 
brooding lethargy. Satuma’s face 
peered in at the door. 

* “A lady has come, oh, master ! 
he whispered. “She is waiting in the 
halt.” 

Tsarka’s eyes grew wide with aston- 
ishment. ‘‘ Who—who is she?” he 
demanded. ‘“ Does she inquire for me 
or Horubu ? ”’ 

“The name Messonier,’’ almost 
babbled the coolie. ‘‘I do not know 
her, oh, master ! ”’ 

Tsarka slipped across the study, his 
left hand clenched against his brow. 

“Show madame in here, Satuma. | 
did not hear you open the street door 
to let her in,” he complained. 

A mirror above the fireplace revealed 
his disordered attire, his smoke- 
blurred eyes and pain-drawn features. 
He did not wish Beatrice to see him at 
a disadvantage. These highly-strung 
women had singular predilections for 
well-groomed men. A frock coat and 
spotless linen was expected of a 
student of chemistry, even though he 
were conducting an experiment with 
pitchblend and charcoal. 

She was standing in the doorway 
watching his almost frantic efforts 
to straighten his faded cravat. He 
grimaced rather wearily as_ her 
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reflection in the mirror became silhou- 
etted against his own. 

““My vanity needs a little chastise- 
ment, Beatrice,” he said at last. “| 
have been in the smoke where the 
million-eyed moleculars are born. The 
furnace burned not too clearly to- 
day.” 

She did not speak, and he knew by 
the shape of her mouth that calamity 
was lapping the foundations of the 
Institute. 

“Pepio left here this morning,” he 
went on like one anxious to evade 
some terrible indictment. “ She 
causes me much uneasiness. My mind 
is not free to work.” 

Beatrice sighed, and he waited with 
simulated courtesy for her to speak. 

“Pepio came to the Institute this 
morning, Dr. Tsarka, accompanied by 
Mr. Renwick.”’ 

“That Quixotic fool!” The little 
nerve specialist indicated a chair with 
an unconscious salaam. “I fear that 
his encounter with Horubu, in my 
laboratory, has affected his reason, 
Beatrice. You know that the radium 
inundated his nerve channels pretty 
freely ?” 

“Mr. Renwick is very sane at pre- 
sent, Dr. Tsarka, although,” she paused, 
seemingly to loosen the button of her 
glove, ‘‘ although his statements con- 
cerning that studio horror sounded 
unreal to me at first.” 

Satuma lit the lamp noiselessly, his 
slant eyes peering furtively at the 
beautiful white lady who had entered 
unbidden into the house of Horubu, 
the wolf. 

Without sign or word she tactically 
declined to be seated. Something of 
the nervous irritation in her eyes 
warned Tsarka of impending hostilities. 
He retreated to his chair, as though 
driven to some point of refuge where 
his shaking limbs would not betray 
him. 

His pain-stricken eyes held her dumb 
for an instant. She remembered her 
university days, his heaven-born guid- 
ance at a time when her soul and brain 
were in conflict with Titanic pro- 
blems. . . . She could not judge him 
until he had spoken. He addressed her 
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at last, and the old fire in his eyes 
kindled at each word. 

“Renwick bears me no great love, 
Beatrice. You remember how he in- 
vaded my private hospital in West- 
morland Street under a very silly pre- 
text. To-day he is begging a little 
gratuitous treatment for a poor young 
actress.” 

“T saw her at midday.” 
inclined her head. 
indeed pathetic ! ”’ 

“You treated her, of course ? ”’ 

“T was not a moment too soon. A 
few more hours’ delay and her case 
would have defied treatment.” Beatrice 
paused, and then put a question upon 
which her whole future hung. 

“Who is Soto Inouyiti ? ” she asked. 

“A Japanese fanatic who has been 
sent to me for treatment. The poor 
boy is quite insane.”’ 

“You are sheltering him from the 
police ? ”’ 

“When he is quite cured I shall 
hand him over to the authorities. 
Renwick seems to have made a great 
deal out of the studio affair. Inouyiti 
has been unsound of mind for a con- 
siderable period. He has a mother 
and father in Tokyo. I am afraid he 
will never see them again.” 

The mind of Beatrice Messonier 
oscillated between faith and unbelief. 
She had only known Teroni Tsarka as 
a kindly little specialist, whose sym- 
pathy and advice had lightened the 
bitterest months of her life. He did 
not impress her as a fugitive from 
Justice. The London doctors were no 
doubt eager to be rid of him, just as 
the people of her own profession had 
sought to snub and humiliate her. 

Something of her wavering was 
manifest in her softening features. 
Tsarka drew himself together for his 
final appeal. He divined in a flash that 
she had come to resign her position. 

I admit that a series of accidents 
have occurred which put hundreds of 
Japanese residents in London under 
suspicion. Inouyiti has been guilty of 
a foolish crime.” . 


Beatrice 


“ Her position was 
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“And Mr. Renwick was _ nearly 
murdered into the bargain,” she volun- 
teered. 

“T am not responsible for private 
vendettas, my dear Beatrice. Consider 
his original offence in entering my 
house upon a trumped-up charge. He 
was one of the first to enter Inouyiti’s 
studio after that deplorable stereoscope 
incident, ‘and while there he appro- 
priated six grains of pure radium, 
which Inouyiti had stolen from my 
laboratory.” 

‘Was it to recover the radium that 
Horubu attacked him outside the 
International Bureau?” Beatrice 
wavered perceptibly. 

‘Tt may have been. I do not know 
much of Horubu. He is an old Man- 
churian war veteran who runs amok 
occasionally—the result, I fancy, of a 
head wound received at Liaoyang. I 
trust that the police will get him before 
long.” 

Beatrice was silent, feeling that, 
after all, she had judged her old master 
too hastily. Tsarka rose, his old 
assurance manifesting itself in his 
tricks of speech and gesture. 

‘As to the financial aspect of the 
Institute,” he went on, “‘ we may soon 
be in a position to fight down the 
calumnies of our foes. Tell me, my 
dear Beatrice, have the Duchess of 
Marister and Prince Hohenhoff contri- 
buted their fees ? ”’ 

‘“The Duchess presents her cheque 
for five thousand guineas to-morrow at 
midday. It an incredible sum,” 
Beatrice. added, with a burning cheek. 

Tsarka shrugged good-humouredly. 
‘Consider her station, my dear Bea- 
trice. In one night we have ourselves 
been deprived of a similar amount by 
the loss of our radium. Prince Hohen- 
hoff’s fee is also due to-morrow?” 
he prompted delicately. 

The flush in her cheeks attracted his 
shrewd glance. 

The study door opened stealthily. 
Inouyiti, his face still bearing evidence 
of his recent adventures, stood swaying 
on the threshold. 


is 


(To be continued.) 








These Llamas have become so hardened to modern life that.they took quite.a prominent part at the recent 


elections. 


A WONDERFUL 


COLLECTION 


Most politicians will agree that this is an excellent proof of self-control ! 


OF TRAINED 


ANIMALS. 


A VISIT TO MR. ANTHONY WINGFIELD'S ZOO AT AMPTHILL. 


BY S. LEONARD BASTIN. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NE can never get away from the 
idea that the life of the animals 


in an ordinary menagerie is not 
really very attractive. To exchange 
all the delights of liberty for confine- 
ment in a cage can scarcely be pleasant, 
however regular the supply of food 
may be. In his wonderful collection 
of curious animals at Ampthill, Mr. 
Anthony Wingfield has embarked on 
quite a novel scheme, the outcome of 
which is as happy and healthy a lot of 
creatures as one could wish to see. 
The idea is, that wherever possible the 
animals are trained to do some kind of 
work. This does not’mean that they 
become mere beasts of burden, so 
much as that when exercising, they are 


always really doing something. A 
great measure of success has attended 
the efforts to train to the saddle all 
kinds of animals, not a few of which 
have hitherto been regarded as almost 
untamable. This fact will always 
place the Bedfordshire zoo in a very 
distinctive position, and after a day 
spent amongst the animals one cannot 
but feel that Mr. Wingfield has taken 
up as fascinating a pastime as could be 
imagined. 

Like so many things in this world 
the collection at Ampthill started in a 
very small way. A famous breeder of 
Guernsey cattle, Mr. Wingfield has 
always been interested in live stock, 
but it was not until a few years ago 








A WONDERFUL COLLECTION OF TRAINED ANIMALS. 


that the first inmate of the novel 
menagerie—a fine black yak—was 
acquired. From thenceforward the 
number and variety of creatures has 
steadily increased until the collection 
includes such widely different kinds as 
camels, zebus, llamas, guanacos, zebras, 
and even ostriches. 

Yet there is one invariable rule with 
which each creature must comply to 
secure right of entry—it must be a hay 
eater. Carnivorous subjects are, of 
course, most interesting, but on the 
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ridden in their native Peru, but it is 
very doubtful whether it would be 
possible to see a spectacle like the 
present one anywhere else nowadays. 
It has required an enormous amount of 
skill and patience to bring the animals 
to submit to a rider. Llamas are by 
nature exceedingly nervous creatures, 
and it was only by extreme care on the 
part of the keepers that this timidity 
could be overcome. The only means 
of defence which Nature has accorded to 
these animals is the well-known habit 








a 


The Camel. usually regarded as an ill-tempered beast, has, under kind treatment, at Ampthill proved itself to 


be quite easy to manage. 


other hand they are decidedly danger- 
ous, especially should they manage to 
escape. Again, with these creatures 
it would not be possible to carry out 
the wonderful scheme of training which 
Is such a feature at the Ampthill 
menagerie, 


It 1S a very strange experience to be 
walking round the grounds of a typical 
English estate. and, all of a sudden, to 
come face to face with a troop of 


mounted llamas. 
ago, before the 
South America, 


Hundreds of years 
Spaniards invaded 
the animals were 


This fine creature from Palestine easily carries two riders. 


of blowing out through the nostrils a 
spray of evil-smelling saliva. It is 
interesting to record that this habit has 
been almost entirely abandoned by the 
llamas at Ampthill ; a very good proof 
surely that the creatures are quite 
happy, and know that they have 
nothing to fear. Further than this, 
these llamas have been able to take a 
very real part in the affairs of the 
modern world in that they were much 
to the tore during the recent elections. 
In these days of hard hitting most 
politicians will agree that this is a 
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supreme proof that the llamas have 
parted, once and for all, with their 
natural sensitiveness! As may be 
imagined, the animals created a huge 
sensation when they paraded the 
district, each properly mounted and 
having round its neck a portrait of one 
of the candidates. It is on record that 
a certain countryman was so staggered 
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nearly allied to the llamas but are 
nothing like so tractable. In spite of 
this one of them has been trained for 
riding, and may be seen in an accom- 
panying illustration, with its mouth 
enclosed in a string muzzle. Both the 
llamas and guanacos have been success- 
fully bred at the Ampthill menagerie, 
a sufficient proof that the conditions 








After a great deal of patient teaching one or two of the ostriches at the Ampthill 


Zoo have been trained for riding. 


This is really a great triumph 


for Mr. Wingfield's keepers. 


at the sight that he forgot to attend to 
his startled horse, with the result that 
he was pitched right out on to the road. 
Luckily no serious injury resulted, and 
the man escaped with nothing worse 
than a _ shaking. Altogether Mr. 
Wingfield has a herd of twelve llamas, 
six males and six females, in addition 
to three guanacos, creatures which are 


under which they live are highly satis- 
factory. 
The ill temper of the camel is a 
matter which has almost become pro- 
verbial, but Mr. Wingfield is of opinion 
that this characteristic is not really 
natural. All the world over it is the 
fate of camels to be harshly treated, 
and it is this more than anything else 
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which has rendered the animals vicious 
and uncertain. This certainly seems 
to be the correct idea, seeing that the 
camels at Ampthill, now four in num- 
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his ample back. Last summer an 
interesting event occurred at Ampthill, 
when the pretty white camel, shown 
with his mother in a photograph, put in 


One of the Liamas at Ampthill House is so tame that it has been trained to carry a small child on its back. 


ber, are of the most¥agreeableJdisposi- 
tion. They are easily ridden, and one 
of them, a giant from Palestine, can 
easily accommodate two keepers on 


an appearance. In its early days the 
little creature was even more ridiculous 
to look at than the average foal—an 
absurdly small body supported by four 
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The Zebra has hitherto been regarded as an almost untameable animal, but this handsome pair are ridden 


every day. The complete domestication of Zebras is a matter in which Mr. Wingfield is much interested. 


long legs out of all proportion to the size beyond reason at the sight of a camel ; 
of the animal. Curiously enough, as a consequence of this the humped 
nearly all horses seem to be terrified beasts have to take their exercise 





Some curious mounts at Ampthill. 


Sheep and pigs have proved themselves to be excellent animal 
evidence a remarkable degree of strength. 


's to ride, and 
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within the confines of the estate, and 
are never allowed out on the highways. 

There is always something very 
attractive about zebras, which are uni- 
versally admitted to be quite the most 
distinctive of the horse tribe. It was 
therefore delightful to find two charm- 
ing animals at Ampthill, both of them 
perfectly trained for riding. Indeed, 
it would really seem that the complete 
domestication of this dainty creature is 
at last within sight. Whilst watching 
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the country. Most English people’s 
idea of a donkey is limited to the com- 
mon ass, a useful little animal, but one 
which is almost universally despised. 
After seeing the donkeys at Ampthill 
it is realised that there are great possi- 
bilities in the race. In one direction 
alone, that of size, the contrast is most 
remarkable. The little Indian donkey, 
the smallest in the picture, is scarcely 
half the size of the great Andalusian 
kind, which is larger than the average 





The baby Came! when only a few days old. 





The extraordinary length of the little creature's legs makes 


it a most singular animal in appearance 


the zebras, which were trotting up and 
down like a couple of ponies, it is 
difficult to realise what an enormous 
amount of training has been necessary 
to bring them to this docile condition. 
One of them, the elegant little mare, is 
So quiet that almost anyone can ride 
her, and even her consort is at last sub- 
mitting his unruly will to the gentle 
restraint of his kind keeper. 

From zebras one comes naturally to 
the donkeys, of which Mr. Wingfield 
has the most interesting ‘collection in 


mule and of a snowy whiteness. This 
example is a very fine one, and cost his 
owner a hundred guineas, a big price for 
a donkey most people will think. Of 
course Mr. Wingfield is particularly 
interested in donkeys of all kinds, and 
his collection includes varieties from 
East Africa, Persia, and Egypt, in 
addition to a number of hybrids which 
have been successfully reared. A very 
striking point™in connection with all 
donkeys is the*great strength of all the 
varieties. Even the little Indian 
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A wonderful range of donkeys. 


really one of our most valuable animals, 
and Mr. Wingfield’s ambition is to pro- 
duce a variety which will be taken up 
in this country. The 


fellows, so small that the feet of their 
riders nearly touch the ground, can 
comfortably carry a full grown man. 


There is no doubt that the donkey is by breeders 


The Mounted Hog. 














Indian donkeys just mentioned are 
somewhat spiteful towards one another, 
and it is very amusing to watch the 
antics of two of these creatures when 
they are brought together. Standing 
up on their hind quarters they try to 
bite and wrestle with one another in a 
most amusing manner, and would 
indeed fight quite seriously if left to 
their own devices. Not so long ago one 
of these donkeys bit the tail of another 
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which distinguishes them at once from 
any ordinary cattle is the large hump 
just behind the head—a useful object 
to hold on to for those learning to ride ! 
Neither do these creatures exhaust the 
list of animals which have been trained 
for riding at Ampthill. A fine Barbary 
ram, with most formidable horns, has, 
after a huge amount of difficulty, been 
tamed sufficiently to allow a well-grown 
boy to sit upon his back. Quite a 











A well-bred Andalusian donkey is perhaps more under control than any other domestic 


animal, 


right off in a sudden outburst of 
Viciousness. 

The fine old yak, already mentioned 
as the first inmate of the menagerie, is 
too old for training, but a year or so 
ago a calf was born to his shaggy wife. 
This has been successfully broken to 
the saddle and is ridden about’ the 
grounds without any trouble. In the 


photograph he is seen in company with 
three zebus, graceful little creatures 
The thing 


not unlike small bullocks. 





This clever snapshot was taken by Mr. C. Cooper. 


number of sheep have also been broken 
in, some of these proving quite amen- 
able after only a few days’ training. 
One very amusing animal is a large hog 
which runs about all over the place in 
very active style. The weight of the 
rider seems to be as nothing to the 
animal, which could scarcely be re- 
strained from charging into a camera 
that the writer was manipulating. 

In addition to his wide interest in 
strange animals, Mr. Wingfield has 
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Mr. Wingfield has quite a little herd of Zebus, cur‘ous little humped-backed creatures, very much like 
small cattle. Standing well in front of the group is a trained Yak, born and reared at Ampthill. 


specialised in Shetland ponies. Indeed, a pure-bred Shetland should not ex- 
so successful has he been in the breed- czed forty inches in height, yet in 


ing of the quaint little animals that he spite of this the animals are immensely 
has taken several prizes at shows for strong. Their low stature and great 
these special breeds. Asis well known, powers of endurance have fitted them 


Some Llamas and a Guanaco at Ampthill. The latter creature, which has proved a more difficult subject than 
the Llamas, is the second from the right of the picture, and is shown wearing a muzzle. 














Curiously 


anything else. 
field took 


foodstuff. The 
Shetlands did 
not flourish at 
all, and it was 
not until they 


were turned into 
the pastures, to 
fend for them- 
selves both sum- 
mer and winter, 
that they settled 
down into a 
healthy state. 
That the Ampt- 
hill Shetlands 
are perfectly 
tamed may be 
gathered from a 
glance at an ac- 
companying 
photograph, 
which shows one 


of the shaggy 
little beasts 
standing quite 


still while a man 
balances himself 
on the pony’s 
haunches. 
Perhaps of all 
the living things 
which Mr. Wing- 
field has tamed, 
the ostriches are 
the most remark- 


able. Altogether he has nearly a dozen 
of the great birds, and those acquainted 
with the natural fierceness of the ostrich 
willrealise what a triumph it is that three 
or four have been trained for riding. 
The speed at which these birds will 
travel, even when carrying a man, is very 
gteat, and it is a strange sight to see the 
giant birds striding about making very 
light of their burden. | 





for work in mines, a fate which one is 
glad to think will not overtake the 
happy little creatures at Ampthill. 
enough, 
suffer more from being pampered than 
First of all, Mr. Wing- 
great 
feeding of his animals, giving them the 
very best of material in the way of 
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are turned loose 


Shetland ponies 


pains over the 
had no right to do. 


attacked the man 





C. Cooper, 


Photo] 


A true bred Shetland Pony should rot exceed forty inches 
in height, yet these little creatures are so strong that 
they can easily bear a full-grown man on their haunches. 


if they are trained. 
teaching 
established the 


It is dangerous a new footing. 





for anyone except the special keepers 
to go into the field in which the ostriches 
during 
Quite recently a man who had been 
working at Ampthill House decided to 
take a short cut for home across the 
ostrich field ; a thing which, of course, he 
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the day, 


One of the birds 
most viciously, 
tearing his 
clothes with its 
strong legs; 
luckily the tres- 
passer managed 
to escape with- 
out serious 
bodily injury, 
but he is scarcely 
likely to venture 
in the ostrich en- 
closure again. 
The digestive 
powers of the 
ostrich are pro- 
verbial and, as is, 
of course, the 
case with birds, 
everything goes 
down whole. 
The giant birds 
think nothing of 
swallowing a 
large ham bone, 
and will take 
three or four 
oranges or apples 
one after another. 
In a general way 
the ostrich 
thrives well ona 
diet of grass 
varied at times 
with chaff. 

So, after a 


visit to the Wingfield collection one 
cannot avoid the conclusion that cap- 
tive animals are very much happier 


Some course of 


under a kind and patient 
instructor will secure the confidence of 
almost any animal, and once this is 
relations between 
creature and its guardian are placed on 


the 
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vente Mme. Pavlova. {Foulsham & Banfield. 


“There is not ‘a living woman who will put into more perfect and irresistible forms the emotions that will be 
possessing us during the June days than this exquisite creature.” 
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Mdlle. Lydia Kyasht. 


SOME 


THE REVIVAL 


CORONATION 


OF THE 


[Mme. Lallie Charles. 


YEAR DANCERS. 


BALLET. 


BY H. M. WALBROOK. 


NE of the evidences of patriotic 


joy over the Coronation is 

evidently going to be a great 
outbreak of public dancing in the 
metropolis. We shall not dance much 
ourselves. Like the Romans of old, 
we English are not by temperament 
very enthusiastic dancers in private. 
We might almost adopt the scornful 
remark of Cicero, Nemo fere saltat 
sobrius, nisi forte insanit, as a descrip- 
tion of ourselves. The average Eng- 
lishman is not nearly so much at his 
ease in a ballroom as the average 
German, Frenchman, or Russian. Our 
nauonal bloom should really be the 
wallflower, not the rose, for in no other 
country in the world do so many pretty 
girls go to dances and so many men 
lean against the wall all the evening 
looking on, and bored to tears until 
the arrival of the supper interval. It 
i, I suppose, part of our national self- 
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consciousness. It is, certainly, not the 
prettiest part of it. 

If, however, we shall not dance much 
ourselves by way of expressing our 
loyal joy, we shall be very glad to see 
others do it for us, and this summer 
a remarkable thing is to take place at 
the Opera House. The ballet is to be 
vevived. For years it has been “ out of 
fashion”’ at Covent Garden, thanks 
principally, of course, to Wagner, who 
found no place for ballet in his more 
advanced, and nowadays more popular, 
operas. Neither would any impresario 
dare to insert one. Fancy a ballet 
interpolated into ‘The Ring”! A 
Wagnerian would have a fit at the mere 
thought of it! At the same time, and 
with all due respect to the composer of 
the Trilogy, it is worth mentioning that 
the ballet is at least as old an art-form 
as opera (there were ballets d'action in 
the fifteenth century), and that it has 
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enlisted quite as illustrious performers. 
Its disappearance from the _ stage 
of Covent Garden has been sincerely 
deplored, and its return this season 
will be as sincerely welcomed. The 
world-famous Imperial Russian Ballet 
has been engaged. They will be 
with us for six weeks, and on certain 
evenings they are to provide the whole 
of the entertainment. Let us hope that 
the more austere Wagnerians will sur- 
vive the “ desecration.”’ Let us also 
hope that on some of these evenings 
our visitors will give us their superb 
ballets, ‘“ The Sleeping Beauty” and 
the ‘‘Casse Noisette,” for which 
Tchaikowsky composed the music, and 
the latter of which familiar in 
England owing to the popularity of the 
suite arranged from its score. But 
whatever they perform will be a feast. 
In Berlin and in Paris they have already 
carried all before them ; while in Peters- 
burg they are a feature of the national 
life. The first musicians of the day 


is SO 


are as eager to compose music for their 
tripping toes as for the vorx d'or of 


Caruso, or Melba, or any other of the 
great singers of the day. 

It has long been one of the contra- 
dictions of the English temperament 
that while we are the most uncom- 
fortable people on earth in the ball- 
room we can go mad over the dancers 
of the theatre. Early in the last cen- 
tury our grandfathers raved over 
Ellsler, Duvernay, Taglioni, and 
Cerito, and less than forty years ago 
our fathers were at the feet of the 
sumptuous Pertoldi, as she bounded 
round the Alhambra stage, a voluptu- 
ous whirlwind. Thirty years back 
Kate Vaughan, with her lace hand- 
kerchief and fascinating waltzing, was 
as much an idol of the Gaiety public 
as Nellie Farren herself; and many a 
middle-aged playgoer still says: “ Ah, 
my dear fellow, you can talk about 
your Maud This, and Adeline That, 
and Kitty the Other, but you should 
have seen poor Kate Vaughan! She 
would have danced the best of them 
off the stage!’’ And fifteen years ago 
at the Alhambra, in a ballet called 
“Don Juan,” of which the music was 
principally that of Mozart’s opera, 
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Pierina Legnani danced with so noble 
a gesture and such a general grandeur 
of deportment that it made a man fee] 
braver and better to see her. A clergy- 
man admitted as much to me, and said 
he wished he could get so powerful an 
excitation to virtue into one of his 
sermons as Legnani could into a single 
pas. 

And, since then, renowned dancers 
have come to London from all parts of 
the world, bringing fame with them 
and taking away fortunes. The first 
of these was, of course, Adeline Genée, 
who for years was a great attraction at 
the Empire. She has retired now into 
private and domestic life, and it is to 
be hoped that she is as happy as she 
often made thousands feel by her 
trippings and caperings, and the won- 
derful way in which she used to flit 
across the stage on the tips of her toes, 
smiling all the while, as though she 
preferred that mode of progression to 
any other. After her came Lydia 
Kyasht to the same famous stage—a 
beautiful woman, who wears the most 
glittering garments in a blaze of lime- 
light and yet always seems to adorn 
them rather than they her. She, too, 
is an accomplished dancer, though not 
quite mistress of the dazzling technique 
of her predecessor, and it is reasonably 
certain that she will be one of the most 
popular figures on the London stage 
this Coronation year. 

An English successor to Genée will 
probably one day be found in quite a 
young girl, who has been for some time 
at the Empire, and is gradually becom- 
ing one of the most popular figures in 
its ballets. Phyllis Bedells is only 
seventeen, and the art of the premiere 
danseuse assoluta has never been mas- 
tered quite so early in life as that. 
Already, however, she can perform sur- 
prising feats with an ease and grace 
that are perfectly captivating. Pro- 
phecy is as vain a thing in connection 
with the theatre as in any other 
direction ; but, assuming that all goes 
well, there are shrewd and experienced 
connoisseurs who will be very much 
surprised if Phyllis Bedells, five years 
hence, is not one of the leading dancers 
in Europe. 
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And exactly three years ago, on the presence of an English audience the 
stage of the Palace Theatre, there dainty, audacious, and entirely irre- 


fluttered for the first time into the sistible Maud Allan, with her classic 
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Mdlle. Lydia Kyasht. [Mme. Lallie Charles. 


After Gente came Lydia Kyasht to the famous stage of the Empire 
slittering garments in a blaze of lim2ligut, and y 


a beautiful woman who wears the most 
et always seems to adorn them rather than they her.”’ 
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costume and motives. She came 
heralded in one of the most extravagant 
pamphlets that ever imperilled an 
artist’s success. We were told that, 


““ransacked the shrines of plastic 
beauty and worshipped humbly and 
prayerfully before the Art of the 
Universe.” A lady thus trumpeted 
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Miss Phyllis Bedelis. 


[Alfred Ellis & Walery- 


‘*An English successor to Genée will probably one day be found in quite a young girl, who 
has been for some time at the Empire, and is gradually becoming one of the most popular 
figures in its ballets." 


born in Toronto, she belonged to “a 
land where the fires of the French 
temperament glow ardently through 
the icy purity of the people of snow,” 
aid we were informed that she had 


had more to overcome than the cus- 
tomary coldness of a London audience 
seeing a strange artist for the first 
time. But she had not finished her 
first dance before it was realised that 
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something very new and very beautiful seemed, like ribbons as she moved 
had come to us in this graceful young along. Her‘ Salomé ”” dance was mere 














Photo) Miss Maud Allan. [Foulsham & Banfield. 


She had not finished her first dance before it was realised that something very new and very beautiful had 
come to us.”’ 


girl, who danced in bare feet and legs, morbid sensationalism, but her per- 
and with bare arms of which she made formance to the music of Mendels- 
marvellous use, waving them, as it  sohn’s “ Spring Song” was, and still is, 


‘ 
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Malle. Lydia Kyasht (Mme. Lallie Charles. 
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one of the most exquisite things ever 
seen on the London stage. 

And after Maud Allan came the 
queen of them all, the lovely Russian, 
Anna Pavlova, beautiful of face and 
form, and dancing with the lightness 
of thistledown. Hers is an abandon 
that dazzles the senses, combined with 
a skill as great as that of the most 
famous of all her predecessors. She 
came, saw, and conquered in a single 
night; and they say that she is return- 
ing to London for the Coronation 


Photo 


Mme. Sahary Djeli. 
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is very popular with the public. 
Lily Elsie, also, proved in “ The Merry 
Widow” that she can not only act 
and sing, but dance ; and some of her 
undulations in the famous waltz of 
that comic opera were daring to a 
degree, and exceedingly clever in the 
graceful, acrobatic way. Kitty Mason, 
of the Gaiety, has long been another 
great favourite. Shecan, perhaps, leap 
higher into the air than any dancer of 
the day. And, as I write, there is 


appearing a sensational performer at 


Studia-Lux, Paris. 


There is appearing a sensational performer at the Hippodrome, one Sahary Djeli, a sinuous damsel.” 


festivities. There is not a living woman 
who will put into more perfect and 
irresistible forms the emotions that will 
be possessing us all during the June 
days before us than this exquisite 
creature, with her bewitching per- 
sonality, and her beautiful art. 

These famous names do not, of course, 
exhaust the list of London’s favourite 
dancers, Gabrielle Ray, for example, 
can trip a lively measure with astonish- 
Ing neatness and vivacity, and 


the Hippodrome, one Sahary Djeli, a 
sinuous damsel, with startling powers 
of contortion, who can bend herself 
backwards till one shivers to think she 
will surely snap at the waist, and then 
recover her equilibrium as comfortably 
as though she had merely been stooping 
in the ordinary way to pick up a fan. 

At the back of all the dazzling 
achievements of these public enter- 
tainers lie years of hard work, and 
painful and rigorous physical discipline. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 


i: WANT a dog to match my iturs.”’ 

The voice was a girl's, high 

pitched and shrilly sweet. The 

speaker was daintily tall, with a little, 

fair, proud face, waved hair, and 

fashionable clothes. The place was a 
shop where animals were for sale. 

“To match your furs, madam ?’ 
said the shopman, “I think I have 
the dog.” 

In a corner of the shop, in a basket 
by himself, lay a very sulky little dog. 
He had whined to be let out till he was 
tired, and now he was quiet and too 
bored to eat his biscuits. There was 
straw in the basket. It might have 
been worse. Other dogs were watching 
their neighbours from their cages, but 
this dog showed no interest. 

The shopman picked him from the 
basket. 

“T think you can’t better this one,” 
said he. 

Really they were a beautiful match. 

Her furs that lay piled on her slight 
shoulders and fell down her dress were 
splendid—black, with tiniest flecks of 
white, and the little dog was an 
exquisite silky black thing, with here 
and there a few white hairs. Held in 
her arms one could hardly distinguish 
the dog from the furs, save where his 
shining eyes gleamed. 

“Mama,” she cried, “the little 
beauty ! a perfect match! ”’ 

“Yes, he matches well,” said the 
lady addressed, and for some reason 
added : “‘ Poor little thing.”’ 

The girl continued her praises. 

“He goes to you, too, Miss,” said 
the man, “ and that’s something with 
him. What with his snapping at 
customers I’ve had some trouble. The 
beasts have their likes and dislikes.” 

Indeed, the little thing was nestling 
in her arms, warming itself in the lovely 
furs it matched so well. 


See 
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“T will have him,” said the girl with 
decision, and she paid the price and 
carried the dog from the shop. 

They went into the crisp air with 
the little black creature huddled in the 
furs. Some shaggy brown dogs looked 
up wistfully as the girl passed, but she 
did not notice. 

With the two ladies he went to a 
flat in Chelsea, and in a pretty room he 
sat while they had tea, and there he 
was named “ Babs.’ Indeed, mistre§s 
and dog, as he sat in her lap, were a 
match, she with her proud pretti- 
ness, the dog with his disdain. For he 
was a disdainful little, proud dog; 
only about one person at a time could 
squeeze into the narrow confines of his 
heart, but it seemed that his new 
mistress might find her place there. 

‘ He is the sweetest thing,” she kept 
saying. 

‘You must not make Tina jealous,” 
said her mother. Tina was the Persian 
cat who sat on the grey-haired lady’s 
lap. She spat at Babs. 

“Hullo!” cried a voice, “a new 
pet, Madeleine ? ”’ 

3abs saw a man enter—a man about 
the girl’s age in years, only the age of 
the soul writes itself in the eyes, and 
in that he was much older. He sat 
by her with an intimate friend’s air of 
possession, and his eyes rested on her 
face. Babs barked at him. 

a h,” said his mistress. ‘ Now, 
Willis, look!” She gathered the furs 
that she had tossed on the sofa about 
her slender shoulders, placed the dark 
cap on her gold-brown head, and 
cuddled the dog in her arms amid the 
soft, dark mass. A dainty picture, 
indeed, to make a man’s eyes soften. 
Then into the corners of his mouth 
crept a smile half humorous, half 
serious. 

“Where is the grey velvet that 


good 
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She gathered the furs that she had tossed on the sofa about her slender shoulders . . . and cuddled the dog in 
her arms amid the soft, dark mass." 
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said. 
flushed, and Babs barked. 
“Do clothes go on for ever ? 
said. 
“Nor the same pets ? ”’ 


Tina matched?” he The girl 


she 


there’s the cat 
you always 


” 


‘Good gracious, yes, 
here still—but why do 
imagine me so heartless ? 

‘Not that,” he said, “!] 
meant—you know my theories, 
don’t like to see any thing 
treated as a toy and - 

‘Oh, bother your theories,” 
sharply. 

So he spoke of something else, and 
soon she laughed again when Babs 
would not let the man stroke him, but 
snapped at him, and she said that 
Rabs only cared for her after all; 
possibly Babs was glad when he saw 
the look on the man’s face, and knew 
that he would like to be in his place. 

At night Babs and the cat slept in 
baskets in the kitchen. They were 
friendly enough, and Babs soon learnt 
that Tina had been given to Madeleine 
when she was a tiny kitten to match 
a beautiful pearl-grey dress that she 
used to wear, but the dress had long 
ago worn out, and she hinted that 
when black furs went out of fashion- 

But Babs retorted that he was a dog, 
and that she was only a cat, and that 
made a lot of difference. 

Babs went everywhere with Made- 
leine, and she went about a great deal. 
Though she spent so much on pretty 
clothes, she was not really rich, but 
her beauty won her friends and brought 
her a good time, for her friends were 
rich, and it pleased them to take her 
about. She always wore her furs, and 
Babs lay in their softness, and his 
eyes were like gems in them. Babs 
liked the society in which he found 
himself, and he was admired as much 
as Madeleine. An arrogant dog, he 
disdained poverty, hated the beggars 
in the street, and was glad that Made- 
leine never heeded their appeals, and 
never troubled to notice the plain dog 
who sat by the beggar man. 

All her friends, the 
women and the smart men, 
same. 
things. 


only 
that I 
living 


” 


said she 


fashionable 
were the 


They hated the sordid side of 
Only 


one was different, and 
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_listened to a 
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that was the man who had visited 
Madeleine that first evening, and Babs 
did not care to go out with him. But 
this man did take Madeleine for walks 
sometimes. There was a certain Sun- 
day when Madeleine, the man, and the 
dog all walked together. It was a 
January afternoon, but the air was 
soft and the sun shone, and in Kensing- 
ton Gardens there was already the 
hint of the oncoming spring. There 
was a stillness in the air, like the 
serenity of country Sundavs. Once 
the girl took the dog and held him on 
the broad parapet of the bridge, while 


she looked into the grey-blue water 
where the sunlight lay in wandering 
waves of gold. Once the man made 


Madeleine stand under a tree, and they 
bird that sang with a 
sweet and thrilling note, and he spoke 
of a wood where they once had Leen 
together. 

And there it was,” she said, and 
even the dog must have noticed the 
softness in her voice, “ that you first 
told me of all your plans.”’ 


And ever since then I have come 
to you for sy mpathy.” ‘ 
“Oh, Willis!” she said, “ my sym- 


pathy is a very poor thing.” 

He answered in a rush of words that 
somehow had the same thrill in them 
that the bird’s song had, and ro 
wonder, since the bird sought its mate 
and sang of love, and the man’s seeking 
was the same. They talked on and 
on, of the hospital where he worked 
for he was a surgeon, of his plans, of 
the poor that he meant to help, of the 
future and its promise. He was young 
and very enthusiastic; but it was 
always of helping others that he spoke, 
and though the girl answered him gently 
her face was wistful, even troubled. 
The dog licked her face as she carried 
him with an animal’s instinctive sym- 
pathy for something wrong. Either 
the magic of the spring had come over 
her, or she was changed. Her face 
seemed to have caught the glow of the 
western sky where the sun now set, 
and from her eyes all hardness had 
gone, and they were soft, and her lips 
were set in lines less firm than usual. 
They spoke so low, and seemed so apart 
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from all other things, that the dog, 
lonely, whimpered in her arms and had 
to be kissed, and then she laughed and 
said Babs felt slighted, and that it must 
be nearly time for her to go home. 
And so they wandered back away from 
the gardens in the dusk of the evening. 
When Willis had said good-bye to 
Madeleine, and left her at the gateway, 
she suddenly turned as if she must 
take one last look after him. He had 
just given a coin to a blind man, and 
was saving a word to his dog. The 
girl stood looking down the street. 

That evening Madeleine was silent, 
the flush had left her face, and she 
was pale ; she said she was tired, but 
still she stayed up after her mother had 
gone to bed, and looked into the fire. 
Presently something fell on Babs’ 
coat, and he jumped up from her lap 
and licked her face. It was all wet. 
Then she seized the little thing in her 
arms and just cried into his fur. 

‘You dear little thing,’ she cried, 
“you understand—oh, Babs, it is so 
hard! I can’t live up to his ideals. | 
just can’t—I can’t’’—and then’ she 
cried more, and the dog licked her face 
and climbed up her. 

“T hate all the things he loves,”’ she 
said. “It’s when I’m with him that 
I feel I want to think his thoughts, 
and when I’m away I know I can’t. 
It's no good. I can’t—and yet——” 
She walked about the room with tears 
streaming down her face. After a 
while she dried her eyes and kissed the 
dog over and over again, and was 
grateful for his silent sympathy. 

“Thank goodness you don’t talk,” 
she told him. That was the first 
and last time that Babs saw _ his 
mistress like that, and of her many 
friends he was the only one who had 
seen deep into her heart. 

_ A few nights later Madeleine stood 
in the drawing-room ready for the 
theatre. Babs was barking his fare- 
wells. She was more like a dainty 
queen than ever in her pink satin 
gown, her roses, and her pearls. Her 
eyes were very bright, and her laugh 
and her voice had something in them 
that is like the touch of frost in the 
air of a sunny morning. When she 
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returned very late, her colour had 
deepened, and her eyes were still 
brighter. She sat for a long while 


talking to her mother of the play and 
the people she had met, and of one 
man in particular. 

“When did you say he is coming to 
call ?”’ said her mother. 

‘ To-morrow.” 

The next day he came, a tall man, 
handsome and very smart. He was 
rich, judging from things that he said. 
Without erring in taste he managed to 
give the impression of his wealth and 
his reason for doing so was clear from 
the way in which his eyes fed on the 
girl’s face. He came again, and then 
frequently, and gave her presents of 
lovely flowers, and took her out—only 
they drove, and did not walk as she 
had done with Willis ; but never once 
did she look as she had looked that 
day in Kensington Gardens. 

It was April when Willis came again, 
for he had been away. He tried to 
coax Babs, but the dog snapped, only 
Madeleine did not slap him as she did 
the next day when he growled at the 
other man. 

“Spiteful little thing,’ she said. 
Babs was surprised, but he would not 
have been if he had understood what 
she said to her mother later. 

The two were in the little drawing- 
room. The sky without was aflame 
with the sunset ; its light falling across 
the room touched the girl’s head as 
she walked up and down. 

‘“T can’t live up to ideals, mother,” 
she was saying, but there were no tears 
in her voice this time, and her lips 
were straight, and the sun’s dying 
light only warmed her hair and not 
her eyes, for they were cold. 

““T should have preferred the other, 
dear,’ her mother answered. “ It’s 
no use to tell you that ideals are visions 
of the real, but you set your heart too 
much on material things, Madeleine.” 

“Well, I couldn’t live his life, 
fussing about poor people for ever. 
Poverty is so dingy—I hate it. Be- 
sides, I prefer Clive.”’ 

“ Do you love him ?’ 

‘Of course I do’”’; but the colour 
came into her face with a rush, and 
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then she said she would write and tell 
Willis herself. So she sat writing, 
and tore up first one sheet and then 
another, and at last finished the letter 
that brought Willis to see her the next 
day. The other man came first and 


“Lewis RAN 


‘I ask to be counted as one of your 
many friends, Madeleine,” he said. 
and she answered, “I shall always 
count you as one of my best friends,” 

Babs licked her face, perhaps be- 
cause her voice sounded as it had that 


** She fetched a tittle case, and, opening it, showed Madeleine a necklace.” 


put a most lovely ring on her finger, 
and she laid her hand on Babs’ dark 
fur to show how the stones glowed. 
Then Willis came, and he talked a long 
time with the girl, and they were 
both grave when he said good-bye. 


other time. But no tears fell, and she 
steadied her voice ; only, for the rest 
of the day she was rather restless. 

In the days that followed Babs 
began to feel lonely. The warmth of 
spring was over all, and people began 
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to put away their furs, and Madeleine 
did not take the dog about so much. 
She was at the dressmaker’s a good 
deal now, for she was soon to be 
married. Sometimes she seemed 
worried. 

“Surely you could manage with 
sinipler things,’ said her mother. 

“No, mother, I can’t. Clive’s 
people are so rich, and I must have 
proper things. If you said something 
to Uncle Jack he ‘i 

“No, I won’t; you must manage 
with what I can give you. However, 
there is a little more that I can do.” 

She fetched a little case, and, open- 
ing it, showed Madeleine a necklace. 

“Mother, you must not.” 

“Oh, yes! The stones are worth 
something, I think. I never wear it, 
and you would not care for this old- 
fashioned setting.”’ 

“No, I don’t care for it,” said the 
girl; and added: “ But there are 
associations, aren’t there ? ”’ 

“My dear,” said the grey-haired 
lady, “I have parted with so many 
associations, I can part with this gladly, 
Madeleine, only make the money they 
fetch enough.” 

Then she sent the girl to bed, but 
when she was alone with Babs she 
opened the case again and fingered the 
stones tenderly. 

The money was not enough. . 

“You must keep the cheaper one,” 
said her mother. 
> It was the question of the wedding 

at. 

“But the other is so lovely.” 

She put it on. The broad brim 
rested on her hair like a frame, and a 
sweeping feather gave softness to the 
little face. 

“Look ! ” 

a It is too expensive, Madeleine— 
quite impossible.” 

Madeleine did not take the hat off. 
She said: “I don’t see what is to 
become of Babs. I can’t have him 
when I am married. A dog is a 
nuisance when one is travelling.” 

“Well, leave him here, my dear,” 
said her mother, surprised. “ What 
are you thinking of ? ” 

I was only thinking—Dora told 
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me yesterday that she knew someone 
who wants a dog like Babs.” 

“You don’t mean to give him 
away ?” 

“It’s someone who shows or breeds 
dogs, and she has been looking for a 
dog like Babs. He is worth more than 
we gave for him.” 

She picked the dog up, and he 
nestled to her, little knowing. 

““ Madeleine,” said her mother, ‘‘ you 
cannot sacrifice that dog in such a 
way. He loves you, and you only; 
you know it.” 

“He would have a good home. 
People who are willing to pay a good 
price for a dog are generally very 
kind.” 

“You know quite well, Madeleine, 
that he would not go to anyone but 
you,” repeated her mother. “ Babs 
must never go.” 

But Babs did go. 

Once again Babs and Madeleine 
walked in Kensington Gardens. The 
July sun was hot, the grass was 
parched ; the lake was blue and the 
birds sang, but the gardens seemed 
changed since that January day, and 
the girl heeded neither song nor colour, 
but walked along quickly. Babs, not 
knowing his fate, trotted along very 
happily. The little dog was more 
affectionate than ever, and his mistress 
was gentle to him. They left the 
gardens, and went to a house in Ken- 
sington. It seemed to Babs like an 
ordinary afternoon call. There was tea 
and cake, and Mrs. Collinson, the lady 
who received them, praised Babs’s 
beauty, and tried to pet him. He 
snapped as usual, but Madeleine’s re- 
mark was not the usual one. 

“He will make friends presently,” 
she said. Babs did not know what she 
said. He did not know that the little 
paper that passed from Mrs. Collinson 
to Madeleine was his purchase money, 
nor understand when his mistress took 
him in her arms and said : “‘ Good-bye, 
my Babs, you will soon settle.” 

He did know that she pushed him 
on to a chair, hurried from the room, 
shut the door, and never came back. 

Soon settle! In the dog’s narrow 
little heart there was only room for 
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one affection, but it was a deep one. 
There is great suffering for everyone 
who loves exclusively, and Babs suffered 
so. Mrs. Collinson was very kind- 
hearted, but she did not know what to 
do with the little thing that tore at 
the door piteously and lay on the couch 
snapping at everyone and would not 
eat. She did her best, but Babs would 
not be friendly. The dog was so pretty 
that she took it to a show, but he bit 
the judge, who did not award him a 
prize. 

One day there came a reminder of 
Madeleine. Willis walked into the 
room. 

“Good gracious!’ said he. ‘‘ Where 
did you get that dog? It’s Made- 
leine’s.”’ 

“Tf Madeleine is Miss Morris, I 
bought it from her.” 

“Bought Babs! Poor little beast ! 
It was devoted to her. Why did she 
sell it ?” 

“IT believe her trousseau was very 
expensive, and she wanted some more 
money.” 

“ T see,” he said slowly. 

“As for devotion,’’ continued Mrs. 
Collinson, ““I am afraid the dog will 
never care for anyone else. I have 
never failed to find my way to a dog’s 
heart before, but this dog will not be 
friendly. It pines. In fact, I am 
thinking of writing to Miss Morris to 
ask her if she would care to buy him 
back.” 

Willis stroked Babs. ‘‘ Growling all 
the time,” he said. “ Look here, Made- 
leine is an old friend of mine. I will 
speak to her about the dog if you like.” 

“Do so,” said Mrs. Collinson. 

He did; and Madeleine looked at 
him with very cross eyes and red 
cheeks. 

“You were always censorious,” she 
said. ‘‘ Other people sell dogs. You 
speak as if it were slave dealing in my 
case.” 

““T daresay I have expressed it 
badly, but when I saw the thing pining 
for want of you 





“Well, since you wish it so much I 
will go and see Mrs. Collinson,” she 
said. 

She did not go for a day or two, but 
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when she did go Willis was there. No 
one had time to say a word, for Babs— 
sulky Babs—who had been lying on 
the sofa all day, refusing to be friendly, 
was up the moment she entered, across 
the room, and in her arms. He 
swarmed up her dress with little cries, 
nestled on her shoulders with yelps 
and whimpers, not noisy, but sup- 
pressed sounds, like the half-sobbing of 
a child or perhaps a woman. The 
little noises changed to yaps of pure 
delight ; the love in them changed that 
quivering little bundle from what is 
calied a mere beast to something 
human, because love, being divine in 
any of its forms, lifts all it touches to 
God Himself. Was Madeleine to leave 
that little loving thing ? Here was a 
love that would have lasted as long as 
life kept the creature’s heart alive. 
She stood there in her clinging gown, 
and now her eyes were wet and her 
mouth drooped. For a moment she 
looked at Willis; for a moment she 
was again the girl in Kensington 
Gardens, and the pity was that neither 
she nor he rightly knew what that 
look might mean—and so the moment 
passed. It passed for them both; 
Madeleine made her choice. Without 
a word she put Babs down and hurried 
away, and the only sound in the room 
was the cry of the little dog as he tore 
at the closed door. Perhaps it haunted 
Madeleine long after. 

The others did not speak. Mrs. 
Collinson waited, and Willis stood still, 
staring at the sky. Before him were 
years dedicated to science, the years 
that made him famous, the years with- 
out the woman loved ; and here was 
the evidence of her vanity, and yet his 
heart longed for her just as she was. 
This had been her dog, and it loved 
her, too. ; 

He drew his cheque-book from his 
pocket, made out a cheque, and handed 
it to Mrs. Collinson. She just smiled, 
for she had seen the look, and under- 
stood. He picked Babs up resolutely, 
regardless of how the dog bit his 
hands. He held him firmly, but quite 

ently. 
et You poor little thing!” he said. 
‘‘ But you and I are going to be friends. 
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[’ was entirely owing to the death 


and defalcations of a _ trustee 

that my sister Linda. and I— 
heiresses in a small way—awoke one 
morning to find ourselves penniless ! 
We were orphans, and since our school- 
days had made our home with a 
widowed aunt in the depth of the 
country on the borders of an ancient 
village, within a parish whose extent 
was under a hundred acres. Aunt 
Sophy’s house, which enjoyed the 
flattering name of “‘ Heart’s Delight,” 
was a little old manor, with shallow 
oak stairs, low ceilings and heavy beams, 
standing in the midst of rich meadows 
and stately trees, and immediately sur- 
rounded by a delicious garden, with 
mulberry trees and a stew pond. 

Here we three lived in great harmony. 
Aunt Sophy was fifty-four, my sister 
Linda, temporary housekeeper and 
manager, was twenty-four—she was 
engaged to Arthur Fortescue, a Naval 
officer on the China station—whilst I 
was but twenty, rather pretty, incor- 
rigibly cheerful, and entirely fancy free. 

Mr. Benford, our guardian, had been 
father’s best man—and was presumed 
to be our best friend—a bland, some- 
what portly, elderly gentleman, who, 
when we made rare visits to London, 
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took us to the theatre, and to dine at 
smart restaurants, and even lent us his 
beautiful blue Panhard! He occupied 
luxurious bachelor quarters in the West 
End, and was generally supposed to 
be enviably rich. Recently he died 
rather suddenly—indeed, suicide had 
been suspected—and when his affairs 
came to be examined, three facts were 
disclosed. For years he had been in- 
volved in serious difficulties ; his debts 
were enormous, and our twelve thousand 
pounds had long been dispersed in 
wild speculations—though he had paid 
us the interest punctually twice a year— 
and now both our guardian and income 
had ceased to exist. 

At first we felt stunned ; and for many 
days Aunt Sophy remained sternly in- 
credulous. Ultimately the truth was 
brought home to her by friends. Let- 
ters and visits of sympathy, offers of 
advice and help were not lacking. 
Linda, who was really the head of the 
house, promptly decided that one or 
both of us must turn out and work for 
our living, for Aunt Sophy’s means were 
limited (barely two hundred a year, be- 
sides Heart’s Delight and its contents). 

The first and most essential move was 
to cut down expenses ; the victoria and 
dog-cart, the sleek horse and sleeker 
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cows were sold, maids and gardener dis- 
missed, and the establishment reduced 
to a mere general and boy. The old 
pony remained to take aunt out in the 
governess-car, but the meadows were 
let, and the family silver disposed of, 
as well as two much prized Chippendale 
chairs. 

Arthur Fortescue’s uncle, a wealthy 
admiral on the retired list (who invari- 
ably spoke of himself as a “‘ sea-dog’’), 
would not consent to Linda taking any 
situation—indeed, he was furious at the 
mere suggestion—but offered no alter- 
native. However, a girl so capable 
and contriving was in the right place 
at home ; she proposed a daring 
scheme—to make the garden pay, and 
also to undertake delicate needlework 
for one of the great outfitting shops in 
London. 

Summer wore into autumn, yet still 
I, so to speak, “‘ remained on hand.” 
I gardened and sewed industriously, 
and did housework, hoping every day 
that Aunt Sophy’s anxious wish might 
be fulfilled, and that ‘‘ something nice 
would turn up for Letty.” A post as 
companion to an amiable and wealthy 
old lady, or as governess to two dear little 
girls under ten, was what my friends 
desired. I spoke French fluently, and 
was a good pianist, but as so much 
more is expected in these days (Latin, 
German, Euclid, Mathematics, Gym- 
nastics, Sketching) the value of my 
services was placed at the low figure of 
£40 per annum and washing; and yet 
in spite of this moderate assessment 
no eager employer had claimed me ! 

The truth was we were out of the 
beaten track, and early Victorian in our 
ideas. Aunt Sophy had a horror of 
“seeing me in an advertisement,” as 
she expressed it. “It was always so 
much pleasanter and safer to try and 
hear of a nice opening through one’s 
friends.” 

And to do them justice, our friends 
were active—especially Miss Pinfold—an 
old maid who lived at the other end of 
the village—and Mrs. Clarke, our rector’s 
wife, was also zealous on my behalf. 
Miss Pinfold wrote many letters, also 
scores of postcards, and almost every 
acquaintance had been victimised and 
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pestered, irrespective of age or sex. 
More than once she said to Aunt 
Sophy : 

“If Letty could only go to India! 
I’ll lay my life a girl with her remark- 
able looks will marry some wonderful 
catch.” 

But Aunt Sophy was not in favour 
of this dazzling idea. India was too 
far away, and was said to be the happy 
hunting ground of fast women, as well 
as abounding with snakes ! 

For my own part, I had always 
(privately) cherished a burning desire 
to see the East, and though I did not 
believe in the wonderful, or any, 
“catch,” I was profoundly interested 
in Miss Pinfold’s tales of the days of her 
grandfather, who had been a famous 
Indian warrior, and had fought the 
Sikhs, and also in the more modern 
activities of her two married nieces. 

In the end it was Mrs. Clarke who 
brought us the great news! She 
arrived one evening at tea time, eager 
and important, letter in hand, and 
breathlessly announced that she had 
found “the very thing for Letty at 
last!’’ Her husband’s cousin, who 
received Indian children, and had “ an 
Indian connection,” knew of a lady, 
the wife of an official in good position, 
who required a governess to take charge 
of two little girls, aged seven and 
eight ; they were in the hills almost 
all the year in a perfect climate ; the 
salary offered was £40, and a second- 
class passage out, and if suitable an 
engagement for two years. The 
governess must be a _ gentlewoman, 
young, healthy, energetic, and Church 
of England. She would be required 
to teach French, English and music, 
and expected to arrive not later than 
the end of February. It was now 
November. ; 

“It seems made for Letty!” said 
Mrs. Clarke, handing the epistle to my 
aunt, ‘‘ you should write at once!” 

But Aunt Sophy and Linda were 
politely dubious. p 

“Dear Mrs. Clarke, who is this Mrs. 
Hooper ?” inquired my sister. “ Letty 
could not write and engage herself to a 
lady we know nothing about ; of 
course, there must be mutual re- 
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ferences; and forty pounds for India 
is so little!” 

“Well, she gets her board and 
washing free,” put in Miss Pinfold, 
who happened to be present, “ and 
has the forty pounds in her pocket, 
and, as I’ve said before, Letty will 
never come home Letty Harlowe— 
she’ll make a great match!” and she 
rubbed her knees with an air of com- 
placent finality. 

“Not likely,” objected Linda, “ and 
Letty is not going to India on the 
chance of finding a husband. Arthur 
says those days were ovcr sixty years 
ago. Of course, I know Letty has 
always devoured books on India, and 
longs to see it ; but she is not to jump 
at Mrs. Hooper’s offer—though it is 
so good of Mrs. Clarke to bring it. I 
know she,”’ looking at her, ‘‘ would be 
the first to advise caution.” 

Ultimately Mrs. Hooper proved to 
be my fate. Her references were un- 
exceptional. Colonel Hooper was in 
the Indian Army, and held an im- 
portant post on “the Survey.’”’ She 
wrote Aunt Sophy a letter that was 
almost gushing, and promised to take 
every care of the dear girl and treat her, 
in short, as the daughter of the house ! 
I may mention that my references had 
been forwarded, and included a warm 
recommendation from a lady of title. 

The next weeks simply flew! My 
outfit was put in hand, an escort was 
found for me in Mrs. Russell, a distant 
relative, whose husband commanded a 
regiment in Bengal, and our passages 
were booked in the ‘‘ Malwa,” which 
sailed on February the 5th. Linda 
had insisted that I should travel first 
class, and share Mrs. Russell’s cabin. 
She had known our mother, and was 
sure to be kind to me. The extra 
passage money and my outfit made a 
deep hole in our finances, and Linda 
sold almost the whole of our jewelry 
in order to meet these expenses. Ail 
my ornaments now consisted of a pair 
of gold bangles, a watch, anda string of 
Parisian pearls, fastened by an old 
diamond clasp that had belonged to 
my grandmother. 

I will draw a veil over those last 
weeks at home, my tearful farewells 
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to the neighbours, Aunt Sophy and 
the dogs. Linda and I spent our last 
day together in London, and the next 
morning she escorted me down to 
Tilbury in order to see me off. The 
‘““Malwa”’ seemed to be a full ship, 
there were numbers of passengers 
bound for Gibraltar and Egypt. In 
the saloon a wire was awaiting me; 
it was from Mrs. Russell, and said, 
‘““ My boy dangerously ill, appendicitis, 
departure postponed, sorry”; un- 
doubtedly I was condemned to travel 
alone, and must just make the best of 
the situation. Linda was most dread- 
fully concerned. She actually broke 
down and wept. 

“T felt so confident and happy at 
your having one friend in India,’’ she 
sobbed. ‘Oh, it’s’ really _heart- 
breaking ! ”’ 

After I had comforted her a little 
we descended together in order to 
inspect my cabin and arrange my be- 
longings; we found Mrs. Russell’s 
place already occupied—evidently by 
a lady who used a prodigious amount 
of scent. She had secured the bottom 
berth, the best looking-glass, and her 
odds and ends were scattered about in 
a most disorderly fashion. 

Afterwards, when Linda and I walked 
about together, she said : 

“How I hate your going alone, Letty, 
you are so young, yes, and so pretty. 
How I wish there was some nice, 
motherly woman I could pin you on to!”’ 
and she looked around the crowd with a 
face of blank despair. “‘ Do be careful 
who you speak to, and who you get to 
know, keep to yourself as much as 
possible, and avoid men.” 

Never had I seen Linda so depressed, 
so nervous or so tearful-——not even when 
Arthur went to China—and I must 
confess that I, too, wept bitterly as I 
signalled to a figure that waved from 
the dock. 

Going down the channel the weather 
was moderate. I found my allotted 
place at dinner, and kept it, too. 
There were about twelve at our table. 
Oa my left was a florid young officer, 
with prominent brown eyes and turned- 
up moustache, who talked to me per- 
sistently ; but after that evening | 
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spent two miserable days in my 
berth. My cabin companion proved 
to be a tall, showy lady, with auburn 
hair, expressive dark eyes, and an 
exquisite complexion. She seemed to 
fill the whole cabin, and to be under 
the impression that she was its sole 
occupant. 

At an early hour the stewardess 
brought her a stiff whisky and soda, 
afterwards she smoked cigarettes, 
breakfasted on grilled duck and porter, 
and then made a leisurely and elaborate 
toilette—sitting before the glass on a 
rickety camp stool doing up her face 
with various little brushes and pencils, 
serenely indifferent to my interested 
inspection. Her hair, which seemed 
coarse and rather scanty, was supple- 
mented by a generous supply of curls 
and rolls ; her petticoats were the most 
elaborate I ever beheld, and her dress, 
blouse, and furs looked equally ex- 
pensive. She wore enormous diamond 
sarrings, a jaunty, rather outré hat, and 
eventually sallied forth in obvious good 
humour with her own appearance. 

All the afternoon she sprawled in her 
berth, smoking, dozing, and drinking 
whiskies and soda. Subsequently she 
attired herself for dinner in a costume 
that was far more suitable to a ball- 
room than on board ship. The lady kept 
late hours, snored noisily, and never 
vouchsafed the faintest recognition of 
me until I brusquely introduced myself 
to her notice. I was watching her fozlette 
on the second morning out with almost 
painful intensity. I had read of the 
“art of making up the face,”’ and now 
I was receiving first-rate, first-hand 
instruction. As the artist was about 
to put away her brushes I could not 
refrain from exclaiming : 

“You've forgotten 
brow!” 

‘““Laws, so I ’ave!”’ she answered 
with astonishing composure. ‘ And 
so you are not dumb or dead, you little 
cherub up aloft ? My! but you ‘ave 
‘ad atime! You look like a happorth 
of soap after a week’s washing. Take 
my advice and ’ave a good old whisky 
and soda, and that will buck you up.” 

Although I turned a deaf ear to this 
suggestion, I managed to dress, and with 


the left eye- 
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the assistance of the stewardess crawled 
on deck the same afternoon. It was 
bitterly cold and sunless, and I realised 
that I was all alone aboard this great 
rolling steamer, on the grey heaving 
sea, amidst a crowd of total strangers. 
No doubt I looked rather shaky and 
forlorn, for a nice old gentleman, with 
a friendly face, came forward and led 
me to a chair, whilst another—a younger 
man—placed a rug over my knees. 

“I’m glad to see you are up.” said 
the former. ‘‘ Anything is better than 
stifling down below, eh ?” 

I smiled faintly as I thanked him. 

‘““T suppose your friends are hors de 
combat ?’”’ he continued, as he sat 
down beside me. 

““ My friends—I have none on board. 
I am all alone,” I replied. I still felt 
weak and giddy, and could not restrain 
the tears which started into my 
eyes. 

“You must allow me to bring you 
some chicken broth,” urged the younger 
gentleman, who had a clear-cut, clean- 
shaven face, and wore a_fur-lined 
coat; and in another moment a 
steaming cup was in my hands. As I 
sipped the broth I felt revived, the 
keen sea air refreshed me, and sitting 
between my two new acquaintances I 
found myself telling them that I was 
going all the way to Bombay, that it 
was my first long journey, and how I 
had been disappointed of the company 
of my chaperone. 

‘“T hope you have a nice cabin com- 
panion ?” inquired the old man (I 
believe he was about fifty). 

I hesitated for a moment, and then 
indicated my partner, who at a little 
distance, lay extended in a chair 
bandying good stories and chaff 
with a hearty audience of three men. 
It seemed to me that my neighbours 
exchanged hasty glances, and in- 
stantly began to talk about some 
of the other passengers. Many, ! 
gathered, were still below; we had a 
prince and princess and suite on 
board, a well-known novelist, a famous 
actress, but all the notable and wealthy 
passengers were landing at Port Said 
for Egypt. 

“ After the Canal,” added my new 
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acquaintance, “ we shall be an empty’ told me the names of most of those 
ship.” at our table. My old gentleman was. 
At dinner time the weather was _ it seemed, a General Pontifex, who was 














“*Ah! ha!’ she exclaimed, as suddenly, with a clinking sound, my necklace fell out cf the pocket 
of a gorgeous bath-gown.” 


calmer, and I ventured to descend, em route for Madras, to take up a 
and found myself once more beside the command; his ‘clean-shaven, good- 
agreeable officer, who welcomed me_ looking companion was his nephew, a 
with effusion. During the courses he Mr. Sandars, bound for the jungle and 
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sport. Captain Bilton (my neigh- 
bour) informed me that he was only 
going to Gib., but that as far as he 
went he would consider me his special 
charge, and proved as good as his 


word. He sat beside me on deck, and 
subsequently promenaded with me, 
and, although I assumed my most 


distant manner (remembering Linda’s 
warning), became every hour more and 
more friendly and confidential. On the 
second eveniug, he suddenly remarked : 

“Tsay, Miss Harlowe, what a 
ripping necklace you have! I wonder 
you dare to wear it on board ship.” 

I made no reply, and turned the 
subject ; but when he again returned 
to the charge, and said as he stared 
fixedly at my ornament: “‘ Do excuse 
my rudeness, but I must confess one 
does not often see such topping 
pearls!” I felt that I must not allow 
him to deceive himself, and replied : 

“I am glad you admire them—but 
they are not real.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense !”’ he protested ener- 
getically, ‘I think I know real pearls 
when I see them.”’ 

““T assure you that I bought these in 
Regent Street for twenty-five shillings.” 

“What! Well, I never was more 
deceived in my life—such colour and 
shape—they look worth every penny 
of five thousand pounds! ” 

“T only wish they were,”’ 
unguardedly. 

“Why ?” 

“Because I would not then be on 
my way to India.” 

“But you are going ‘out to your 
people, and are just the sort of girl 
that will have a ripping time !”’ 

“Tam afraid you are wrong again— 
real pearls and ripping times are not 
for me! I am on my way to be a 
governess in Naini Tal.” 

For a moment he was too stupefied 
to speak, his eyes seemed to travel 
over me from my necklace, my lace 
blouse (remnant of better days) to my 
neat evening shoes, and he exclaimed : 

“By Jove! You don’t say so! 
Anyone would take you for the 
daughter of a millionaire.” 

After this evening [ seemed no longer 
to have any special interest for Captain 








I answered 
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Bilton, he scarcely spoke to me at 
meals, and then in an off-hand, patro- 
nising manner, that I secretly resented : 
yet on deck, the night of our last 
conversation, he had assured me he 
had never in all his life been so much 
struck by a girl as by me, and we 
must not lose sight of one another. 
He added that he would write—and 
send me a fan from Gib. 

How thankful I was that I had 
received this overture with civil discour- 
agement, for when we touched Gibraltar, 
Captain Bilton had so far forgotten my 
existence as not even to wish me good- 
bye! 

The Mediterranean was warmer than 
the Bay, and I was nearly suffocated 
by the perfumes in my cabin, for my 
companion (Madame Garda) would not 
suffer the ports to be opened; and 
really between patchouli and cigarette 
smoke, I felt all but asphyxiated. 
Two days before we reached Port 
Said I missed the string of pearls— 
my sole and paltry ornament: I re- 
membered that I had worn it the 
previous night, and taken it off when 
I undressed ; and now it was gone. | 
searched very carefully. No, there 
was not a trace of it. I applied to 
Madame Garda when she swung into 
the cabin before tea. 


‘Pearls! Never knew you had 
such things! We-must have a good 
look. Imitation, yousay ? Well, even 


sc, you don’t want to lose them, do 
you ?”’ and she good-naturedly went 
down on her knees, and raked under 
the berth with an umbrella, searched 
all over the floor with her large be- 
jewelled hands—and found nothing! 

“Tt’s a pity!” she exclaimed, 
rising breathless. ‘“‘I do ‘ate losing 
things myself. Maybe you dropped 
‘em on deck—them clasps are so 
rotten.” 

The next day I confided my loss to 
the stewardess, who came into the 
cabin and instituted a most business- 
like investigation. 

“Tf you say you had them, and hung 
them on your pin-cushion night afore 
last, they’re bound to be in this cabin, 
and I’m bound to find them!” she 
announced with an air of invincible 



































determination. After examining all 
my property, she proceeded to turn out 
madame’s belongings with reckless 
disrespect, violently shaking her gowns 
and petticoats. 

“Ah! ha!” she exclaimed, as sud- 
denly, with a clinking sound, my 
necklace fell out of the pocket of a 
gorgeous bath-gown. “IT thought as 
much!” and she nodded at me with 
terrible significance ; “now you lock 
them up, Miss.”’ 

“But, stewardess, they are only 
imitation,” I protested, “and it must 
have been a mistake.”’ 

“T don’t hold with those sort of 
mistakes,” she declared. “‘ Your pretty 
sister asked me to keep an eye on you, 
and so I have. To-morrow, madame 
goes ashore, and a good riddance. Her 
liquor bill would frighten a barman, 
and after to-morrow, Miss Harlowe, 
you will have the cabin to yourself.’’ 

I do not know if madame discovered 
that her dressing-gown had been rifled ; 
at any rate, she made no sign, and 
before she landed bade me an affec- 
tionate farewell, assuring me that “ I 
was a real good, decent little girl— 
and she could go round the world 
with me!” 

The important Egyptian crowd went 
ashore with piles of luggage, maids, 
and valets, bent on a season in Cairo, 
or a trip to Assouan, or even Khartoum. 
The remnant left were comparatively 
a small number ; officers and officials 
and planters going East, at the end 
of their leave, to brave the horrors of 
an approaching hot weather. An 
Eastern moon lighted us down the 
Red Sea, and we had the piano and 
music on deck. I played most of the 
accompaniments, and always those for 
Mr. Sandars, who had a_ beautiful 
tenor voice, and sang some of Wagner’s 
songs—especially the prize song from 
the Meistersinger—delightfully. By 
this time I had become well acquainted 
with him and his uncle ; indeed, they 
seemed like old friends, particularly 
the uncle, who had a knack of absorbing 
my confidences. I told him all about 
home, Linda and her fiancé (General 
Pontifex, it turned out, had been fag 
to the Admiral, and invariably burnt 
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his toast and boots) and our losses. 
I described our neighbours, our dogs, 
and even Methusalem, the aged 
but active pony. In the mornings I 
played deck quoits with Mr. Sandars 
as partner, and in the evenings after 
dinner paced up and down the deck 
with the General, his uncle. 

Besides these, I had made the 
acquaintance of two _ ladies—Mrs. 
Wallace and Mrs. Mason—wives of 
officials in Madras, who also sat at our 
table, and were charming to me. Oh, 
how J dreaded the end of the trip, 
when I should lose my new friends, 
and be once more a castaway amongst 
total strangers. 

The evening before we _ landed, 
General Pontifex begged me to give 
him my address, and also not to think 
it a liberty if he ventured to advise 
me in one matter. This, I was amazed 
to learn, was a request not to wear my 
beautiful pearls every day, and in all 
companies. 

“India,” he declared, “is a land 
where jewels are more highly prized 
than elsewhere—and yours are magni- 
ficent, Miss Harlowe ; they invite envy, 
and tempt thieves.” 

“ But they are imitation,” I replied 
impatiently—I was becoming tired of 
making thisannouncement. ‘ I bought 
them in Regent Street two years ago. 
My sister thought they were too large 
and remarkable, but I would have them; 
they cost twenty-five shillings, and 
the clasp alone is real.” 

“They look immensely valuable, 
he rejoined. ‘‘ Many people have noticed 
them—they have the real sheen. You 
are sure they are imitation ?”’ 

“ Positive,” I answered; “if they 
were real we would have sold them with 
the rest of our jewellery, and the old 
silver and ‘ chairs.’ ”’ 

Mr. Sandars, who happened to be 
standing by, overheard this conver- 
sation. He also heard Mrs. Mason and 





” 


Mrs. Wallace requesting me to write and 
let them know how I was getting on ? 
“TIT, too, should like to hear,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I am going into the jungle, 
and don’t know my own address ; but 
when I do emerge—I hope I may have 
tidings of you—somehow 


” 
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There was something so significant 
in his glance that I felt my heart 
throb, and my face suddenly flame. I 
realised acutely how honestly glad I 
should be to have tidings of Mr. 
Sandars. But my prudent sister, with 
second-hand wisdom, had warned me 
against certain snares. 

“Arthur says that no matter what 
warm friendships or desperate love 
affairs are started on ship-board, they 
all come to nothing! There is no one 
so soon forgotten as a fellow passenger--— 
he or she goes clean out of your mina 
along with all the voyage miseries.” 

To my surprise I did not part with 
the General and Mr. Sandars on the 
Apollo Bund in Bombay ; we travelled 
in the same train (but not in the same 
carriage), crawling up and down the 
towering Ghauts, and onwards across 
the level monotonous plains. They 
visited me from time to time with 
offerings of books or fruit, until early 
one morning we arrived at Basaule 
Junction, where they joined a mail for 
the South. 

Here, after the General had said 
good-bye, Mr. Sandars returned unex- 
pectedly and, holding my hand for a 
second, looked at me steadily. I 
noticed that his lips were trembling, as 
they said, “ Little girl, don’t forget me!’ 
then he turned abruptly and disappeared. 

Early as it was, the first of March, 
Mrs. Hooper was already installed at 
‘“* Beverley,” a large, imposing house 
overlooking the lake at Naini Tal, and 
almost directly under Cheena. She 
received me in the drawing-room— 
which gave one the immediate impres- 
sion of a great deal of pink. Every- 
thing seemed to be of this colour—the 
covers, curtains, carpet, lamp shades. 
Mrs. Hooper was a woman of five-and- 
thirty, tall, dark, and very handsome, 


with an alarmingly deep voice. She 
accorded me—considering my long 


journey, and the fact that I was to be 
“the daughter of the house ’’—a 
surprisingly cool reception. I did not 
expect her to kiss me, but after my 
recent fatiguing experience in a hill 
“dandy,” I should have been giad if 





she had asked me to take off my hat 
and have a cup of tea. 
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“Dear me, Miss Harlowe,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ you look much younger than 
I anticipated—why, you are a mere 
child ! ’’ she added severely. 

‘I was twenty-one in February,” | 
replied. 

‘You might be seventeen! I hope 
I shall find you competent, healthy, and 
above all steady,’ and she stared at me 
fixedly. 

‘‘ I hope so,’’ I assented stiffly. 

Then she made searching inquiries 
respecting the tiresome, cumbersome 
parcels I had brought out for her, and, 
vhen her mind had been thoroughly 
relieved, she raised her voice and called 
out ‘“‘ Teesie and Dodo!” and two 
little girls, who must have been within 
earshot, entered demurely ; little girls 
with sallow faces, bright black eyes, 
very scanty white frocks, very thin 
black legs, and equally thin black pig- 
tails—tied, needless to say, with pink 
ribbon. 

‘These are your charges,’”’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ Dodo and Teesie, this is 
your new governess.” 

The couple surveyed me in silence. 
Their expressions reminded me of that 
of our dog, Tack, when he had killed 
and buried a chicken—fearful, yet 
defiant ! and presently my two pupils 
began to mutually criticise me in volu- 
ble Hindustani, with gesticulations to 
correspond. 

Before very long I found my level 
in the household. My quarters were 
at the back of the house—two gloomy 
rooms looking straight into rocks on 
the hillside, and when on wet days the 
rain streamed down, the prospect was 
excessively depressing. 

Here I endeavoured to teach the 
children, and here we had our meals. 
We breakfasted together, afterwards 


there were lessons and a promenade 





along the upper Mall, tiffin in the 
dining-room with Colonel and Mrs. 


Hooper unless there was company, 
then more lessons and another walk, 
supper, and to bed. Our outings were 
restricted to the wooded hillsides ol 
two upper Malls, from thence we caught 
occasional glimpses of the gleaming 
“Tal” a thousand feet beneath us, 
we were never permitted to descend 
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‘He seemed to be eagerly searching for something ; at last he drew it out, and it proved to be 
the string of pearls.” 


and mix with the gay and giddy crowd 


who were playing tennis or polo, 
boating, shopping, or riding. I found 
that I was expected not only to teach 
the little girls, mend their clothes and 
be their ever-constant companion, but 
to wash the peevisi Maltese dog, and, 
when there was company, was pressed 
Into service to trim lamps and arrange 
flowers. 

Mrs. Hooper, a “society woman,” 
was extremely smart, popular, and 
rarely at home ; and Colonel Hooper, a 
Stout, bald, good-natured man, was 
frequently absent for many weeks on 
survey. The children had been dis- 
gracefully neglected, and left entirely 
to the Ayah and servants (with brief 


interludes of governesses), and 
appallingly wise for their years. 

‘“Mamma slapped Miss Vincent,” 
announced Teesie, “‘ and so she left. 
She made a bobbery, too, and com- 
plained to the Padré. Miss Dodd 
would not stay either; she was 
always crying, and said she was a 
lady, and would not wash Motee or 
do the dhoby—and went away in a 
week.” 

Vainly did I implore Teesie not to 
repeat things, but she only cracked her 
fingers native fashion, and shouted at 
the top of her shrill voice, ““ Daddy says 
you are awfully pretty—the prettiest 
girl in Naini—and have a very poor 
time, and he and mammy had a row— 


were 
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and mammy said she hated the sight of 
you!” 

It was an undeniable fact that when 
the Colonel was at home I was better 
off. He treated me with every cour- 
tesy, sent me the “Pioneer,” twice 
escorted me to a gymkhana with the 
children, and once to a theatrical per- 
formance. 

By the end of July I had been five 
months in India and seen but little of 
the country, beyond the woody walks 
in the upper Mall at Naini Tal—now 
wet as sponges in the heavy monsoon— 
and ‘St. John in the Wilderness”’ on 
Sunday evenings. Mrs. Hooper at- 
tended in the morning, accompanied by 
the little girls, who sat on either side 
of her with roving, knowing eyes, but 
otherwise conducting themselves with 
surprising discretion. This was the 
only time their mother desired their 
society—she liked to pose (in public) asa 
devoted parent. I was by no means the 
daughter of the house, as Aunt Sophy 
fondly believed ; in fact, I was more 
like a maid of all work, but I kept my 
troubles to myself, for 1 knew that it 
would make Linda and auntie miser- 
able if I complained, and I hoped at 
the end of a year to find some loophole 
of escape and go down to Madras, 
where Mrs. Mason had invited me to 
pay her a long, long visit in the Sheva- 
roy Hills. 

During these months I had learned 
Hindustani, had gained the children’s 
entire approbation, received some start- 
ling confidences, and experienced an 
adventure. I was awoke one night 
by stealthy steps on the matting in 
my room, and by the light of an oil 
wick in a tumbler in the bath-room I 
beheld a tall, half-naked native busily 
opening boxes and drawers on my 
dressing-table. 1 sat up and watched 
him for some minutes—somehow I was 
not frightened—I knew the chokedar 
and a peon weré close by in the back 
verandah. He seemed to be eagerly 
searching for something; at last he 
drew it out, and it proved to be the 
string of pearls. These he held up to 
the light, felt them carefully, put 


them to his lips, licked them, and was 
about to steal away, when suddenly | 
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gave a piercing shriek. He started 
violently, and dashed into the bathroom. 

Meanwhile my screams had _ been 
heard, and the house was aroused. The 
thief endeavoured to escape through 
the bathroom window, but it is quite 
one thing to climb through a small 
space at your ease and leisure, and 
another to be compelled to do so in a 
desperate hurry. After frantic strug- 
gles he wriggled through, and in doing 
so dropped his prize—the string of 
pearls fell out of his turban—but he 
fled away into the woods below Cheena 
scot free. 

When Mrs. Hooper heard of the 
thief’s visit she was terribly alarmed, 
and a second watchman was imme- 
diately stationed on guard in the 
verandah. 

“T expect he was after my dia- 
monds,”’ she declared, ‘“‘and_ these 
Budmashes are so expert, and so cun- 
ning—they always slip off—their bodies 
are covered with oil.” 

It seemed so strange that there had 
been two attempts to steal a miserable 
little string of talse pearls, and I now 
kept them locked up in my large 
steamer trunk, and rarely wore them. 

They had immediately attracted 
Mrs. Hooper’s attention, and she, like 
others, listened to the usual explanation, 
merely remarking, “I wonder you 
bought them sucha size! To my mind 
it makes an imitation look so vulgar!” 

Sometimes when ladies had tiffin at 
Beverley the children and I were 
present, but on these occasions Dodo 
and Teesie were temporarily suppressed, 
and I was dumb and self-effaced. 

“Mr. Sandars called to-day,” re- 
marked Mrs. Hooper to her visitor, 
Mrs. Leith, her tone indicated triumph, 
‘such a nice, good-looking young fel- 
low! He has been shooting in the 
C.P. He is very well connected, and 
unmarried.”’ 

“What a chance for 
spins!’ said Mrs. Leith. 

‘Oh, he doesn’t encourage girls—he 
is not a marrying man.”’ 

“Look at Miss Harlowe—isn’t she 
funny and red ! ” cried Teesie, directing 
everyone’s attention to me. 

“Perhaps Miss Harlowe knows Mr. 


some of our 
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Sandars ?” said Mrs. Hooper, staring 
at me; her voice had a sharp edge, 
and her eyes were piercing. 

“We came out in the same ship,” I 
explained. 

“Oh, was that all?” and, turning 
once more to her visitor, they began to 
discuss a great ball that was to take 
place at the club, and soon forgot my 
existence. 

That same afternoon, as I was exer- 
cising the children and the dogs in the 
middle Mall, I found myself suddenly 
confronted by Mr. Sandars. He looked 
very smart in his well-cut flannels, and 
greeted me with an air of joyous re- 
discovery. After a brief salutation, he 
said : 

“So these are your charges. 
are you getting on ?”’ 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“T must say you don’t do much 
credit to Naini Tal air. You don’t 
look yourselfi—or happy.” 

“You must not judge by appear- 
ances,” I answered gaily. ‘“‘ Remem- 
ber the pearls.” 


How 


“Ah, yes, I remember the pearls— 
rather! I suppose you have them still ?” 


I nodded and 
General Pontifex ? 

“Very fit.” 

“ Did you have good sport ? ”’ 

“Splendid. I have stacks of heads, 
horns and skins at Jubbulpore 
waiting for me to take them home.” 

“ You will be going soon ? ” 

“That depends. I called to-day on 
Mrs. Hooper, and rather hoped to see 
you. I suppose you were out ?’ 

“No, she wasn’t,” broke in Teesie, 
who had been an attentive listener, 
“she was giving me a music lesson. 
Mamma never lets the governesses see 
company.’ 

“Hush! Teesie,”’ I expostulated, 
and Teesie turned to her sister, and 
they gabbled together and held a 
violent argument in what was really 
their native tongue. “I’m afraid we 
must be going home,’’ I said. ‘I can- 
not keep these children out when the 
mist rises from the lake.” 

“May I walk back with you ?” he 
asked. 

“No, no, he 


asked, ‘‘ How is 


” 


may not,’ declared 
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Teesie with dignified decision. ‘A 
young police officer used to come and 
walk with Miss Shaw, and I told 
mummy, and Miss Shaw was sent 
away directly! ’’ and she cracked her 
finger joints till they sounded uke so 
many squibs. 

‘ And I don’t wish to be sent away,’ 
I said with a smile, as I offered him my 
hand. 

“Well, I wonder at that!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ but, of course, it would be 
heart-breaking to part with that de- 
lightful child. Aw revotr!” raising 
his cap; and as we passed down the 
hill I felt surprisingly uplifted and 
consoled. 

I noticed Mr. Sandars 
church on Sunday, and he walked 
home with me as if it were entirely a 
matter of course. 

“T have friends who live here,’’ he 
said, “the Osbornes, and they have 
told me all about the life you lead with 
the smart Mrs. Hooper—jote de rue, 
douleur de maison.” 

“Oh, please don’t listen to 
Tal gossip!’ I protested. 

“Then please listen to me. 
know this ball that comes off on 
Monday? My friends are going— 
Mrs. Osborne has met you at tiffin, and 
she desires me to say she will be de- 
lighted to take you.”’ 

“Tt is most kind of 
Colonel Hooper 

“Will make no objection. I’ve 
squared him—he knows my people at 
home, and he agrees that it is time you 
had some little distraction.” 

“I am sure Mrs. Hooper won’t like 
it—and I know no one 

“So much the better,” he inter- 
rupted, “then you can dance all the 
time with me. I suppose you have a 
dress ?”’ 

“Yes, and I’ll wear the pearl neck- 
lace. I’ve not been to a dance for a 
year ; it seems too good to be true! ”’ 

After all, it was Mrs. Hooper who 
chaperoned me to the dance (much 
against the grain), and good-natured 
Colonel Hooper who introduced me to 
partners. I had a delightful evening, 
and my card was filled in five minutes. 
I could have danced every dance three 


at evening 


Naini 


You 


her—but 














times. I gave four waltzes to Mr. 
Sandars, and, for once, tasted the 
pleasures of a social success! In fact 
I overheard whispers of ‘“‘ What a 
pretty girl! Who is she?” and 
the invariable answer was, ‘“‘ Mrs. 
Hooper’s governess.” 

But Mrs. Hooper was not pleased 
with her governess. Indeed, the fol- 
lowing morning she informed me that I 
had made myself too shockingly con- 
spicuous, and was altogether such 
bad style; and kindly Teesie threw 













oil upon the flames, for a little later 
Mrs. Hooper, looking white and austere, 
came to me and said in her most im- 
pressive manner and in her deepest tone: 

“Miss Harlowe, is it frue that you 
have met Mr. Sandars in the upper 
Mall ? and that he said you did not 
look happy—and asked you about 
the pearls ? ” 

“He said I did not look well,” I 
corrected, “‘ and as to the pearls, that 
was merely an old joke.” 

“Bring them to me at once!” she 
commanded authoritatively. I brought 
them obediently, and placed them in 
her hands. ‘“ They were remarked on 
last night,’’ she announced, ‘‘ someone 
said the Viceroy’s wife had no better ! 
Yes,”’ turning them over as she spoke, 
they are real,” and her voice vibrated 
with indignation, ‘‘real, splendid, and 
worth thousands! How can a gover- 
ness on forty pounds a year afford 
such ? But that is easily—too easily 
explained. Mr. Sandars is the ex- 
planation—he gave them to you! Of 
course! He was your partner most 
of last evening—it’s simply disgrace- 
ful! Now look here,” breathing hard, 
“I give you three days’ notice, a 
month’s salary, and you get out of my 
house ! ”’ 

Mrs. Hooper absolutely refused to 
listen to any explanation. She was 
crimson in the face, and hoarse with 
passion as she reiterated : 

“You assured me that they were 
imitation. I know better now! It is 
you who are the imitation—the imi- 
tation of a decent, respectable young 
woman. I believe your references were 
forged !’ 

Luckily the children were at a party, 
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not listening (as usual) at the other 
side of the portiére, and I had the whole 
afternoon to myself. I wrote home, 
and also to Mrs. Mason, and carried my 
letters down to the post office as | 
intended to dispatch a wire; on the 
hill I came face to face with Mr. Sandars, 

“Hullo!”’ he exclaimed, as he 
paused and surveyed me, “so you have 
been crying ! ” 

I informed him that I had just been 
summarily dismissed, and all because 
Mrs. Hooper believed that I had noi 
come honestly by the pearls. I also 
went on to tell him how nearly they 
had been stolen on two occasions, 
although they were worthless, and that 
there was certainly something peculiar 
about them—at any rate they had 
brought me bad luck. 

“It is extraordinary,” he assented, 
“and I cannot make it out! The 
pearls look magnificent. I noticed 
them last night, and yet you bought 
them yourself, didn’t you ?’ 

“Yes, and my sister was with me. 
I know the very shop in Regent Street.” 

“Ah well, never mind the pearls 
now!’’ he exclaimed with an air of 
almost fierce determination. 

“No, and I shall certainly not wear 
them in my next situation,” I replied. 

‘ Your next situation ? ’’ he repeated. 

“T think Mrs. Mason knows of one 
that will suit me.” 

“If it comes to that—so do J.” 

I stared at him in amazement. Then, 
with a gesture of impatience, he re- 
sumed, ‘“ Look here, I can’t talk to you 
here among this buzzing crowd ’’ (we 
were now close to the landing stage) ; 
‘come out on the lake with me tor 
ten minutes. Never mind Mrs. Hooper 
or Mrs. Grundy.” 

When he had rowed some distance 
in dead silence, he suddenly rested on 
his oars and confronted me with a 
serious face. 

“Miss Harlowe,” he said, “I've 
brought you out here, where you 
cannot escape, to ask you to marry 
me. Yes, no wonder you start— 
but listen. Ever since I first saw 
you, from the moment you sat 
down at table opposite to me looking 
so timid and white, I’ve been in love 

































with you. My uncle knew all about 
it: he, too, experienced your charm, 
but he urged me to go slow—you were 
so young and so inexperienced. He 
improved your acquaintance in those 
long boardship walks and talks, and 
made me furiously jealous ; and as to 
that Bilton fellow, who started such 
running at first, I felt inclined to pick 
a quarrel and pitch him overboard. 
Perhaps you don’t know that I am 
ridiculously rich, I wish I wasn’t ; it 
sounds a funny thing to say, but money 
is an immense responsibility, and Uncle 
Tom said I was bound to marry a girl 
who had a head on her shoulders, who 
could hold her own in society and be a 
help—and that you were a mere in- 
experienced child. However, he soon 
altered that opinion. He found you 
modest, accomplished, dignified, and 
sensible. The next objection was far 
more serious. He declared that you 
did not care a brass button about me.”’ 

It was not for me to enlighten him, 
and after a pause he gravely continued : 

“You never seemed to mind which 
of us you talked to—indeed, of the two, 
you were far more confidential and 
friendly with the General, and never 
gave me any encouragement. How- 
ever, I just ran up here to see you. I 
have had your face before me all the 
time I’ve been away shooting, and I 
seem to have arrived at what they call 
the psychological moment—when your 
affairs have come to a crisis—and the 
upshot of this long story is—will you 
marry me ?”’ 

Subsequently we spent an exciting 
quarter of an hour explaining, arguing, 
urging and protesting, for somehow 
though I felt desperately agitated, 
and most unspeakably happy, I was 
frightened by his money and _ the 
responsibilities of my future ‘‘ position.”’ 
However, as might be supposed, it ended 
in my landing at the boat-house the 
fiancé of Alaric Sandars, and it was 
promptly arranged by my future lord 
and master that I was to go straight to 
the Osbornes as soon as I had put 
some things together, and there make 
my preparations for an immediate 
departure to England. 
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“Now that we have despatched our 
wires, letters, secured passages, and done 
no end of fagging things—including my 
interview with Mrs. Hooper—let us 
discuss the great pearl mystery,” said 
Alaric, as we paced up and down Mrs. 
Osborne’s long verandah, whilst the 
monsoon torrents poured and splashed 
outside. “ You say you never had 
them out of your hands but once—and 
when was that ?”’ 

““ The day before I sailed,” I replied, 
“when I was in London with Linda, I 
broke the string, and we went out and 
left the necklace at a shop, a middling 
sort of jewellers, near our middling sort 
of hotel, and said we would call back 
for it that evening, which we did. It 
was getting dusk, and after a little 
delay a woman, whom I had not seen 
before, found the pearls and handed 
them to me; the charge was three 
shillings, and we thought it extravagant 
for just a string of cotton!” 

“T see it! I see light!” exclaimed 
Alaric coming to a standstill. ‘‘ By 
mistake, she gave you another neck- 
lace—a necklace of real pearls—and 
has never been able to trace it! Letty, 
it must be our first business when we 
get home to find out this woman and 
restore the treasure trove.” 


Alaric faithfully fulfilled his promise ; 
he and Linda and I, after some diffi- 
culty, discovered the jeweller’s shop, 
but it was closed and “ To Let.”” We 
inquired for the late tenant, and were 
informed that his name was Hob- 
house ; he had had a lot of trouble, 
become a bankrupt, and completely 
disappeared. After long and vexa- 
tious delay we eventually traced the 
man to a small seaside town, where he 
was endeavouring to earn money as a 
working jeweller, whilst his wife took 
in a humble class of summer lodgers. 
In a little formal row of thin red-brick 
houses we knocked at number nine, 
and the door was opened by Mrs. Hob- 
house herself. When she beheld us 
she turned a ghastly colour. 

“Tom, it’s them!” she screamed to 
someone in the back of the house, “‘ the 
two girls come at last!’’ Then she stag- 
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gered into a musty little sitting-room 
and collapsed on the sofa in floods of 
hysterical tears. Her husband now 
joined us, a thin, careworn man, who 
was evidently trembling with agitation. 
As soon as Mrs. Hobhouse could speak 
(she subsequently did all the talking) 
she informed us that a most valuable 
heirloom had been entrusted to her 
husband for some slight repairs. It 
was a family treasure, but her ladyship 
knew that Hobhouse was as honest as 
the sun. In the dusk she herself had 
given me the treasure by mistake, and 
next day handed the mock pearls to the 
countess! Of course, there was an 
awful outcry—terrible work. Hob- 
house had done everything he could to 
trace me; employed detectives, and 
advertised far and wide—even to 
America—but all to no purpose. They 
were sued by the countess, who had 
been deprived of her ancestral pearls, 
and implacably sold up. 

Ruined alike in money and credit 
and that just as they were beginning 
to make a start, no one would 
believe them—no, not their own rela- 
trves—but all the world wondered 
what they had done with the Warrenford 
nearls. 

I had handed 


when he 


Hob- 


never, 


over to 
and 


them 


house entered, 
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never shall I forget his gasp of relief. 
(Strange to say, my own imitation 
pearls had still remained in their pos- 
session, and when I departed I carried 
them away.) Poor people, their joy, 
ecstasy and thankfulness was touching ; 
for my own part, I felt painfully over- 
whelmed as I listened to the list of 
extraordinary misfortunes of which J 
had been the innocent cause. 

That same evening I wrote to Lady 
Warrenford, the owner of the pearls; 
and thanks to her good offices, and toa 
substantial cheque from Alaric, Mr. and 
Mrs. Hobhouse are once more reinstated, 
and doing a flourishing business. 

Linda and I are no longer Miss Har- 
lowe and Miss Letty Harlowe, but 
Mrs. Fortescue and Mrs. Sandars. 
It is Miss Pinfold’s proud boast that 
her prophecy respecting me has been 
nobly fulfilled ; thanks to her urgent 
entreaties and advice I was persuaded 
to adventure to India, and as a natural 
consequence, had made a magnificent 
match ! 

I have no doubt that my inquisitive 
maid marvels, when arranging the 
famous Sandars’ diamonds and _ other 
jewels, she finds treasured among these 
a string of very ordinary imitation 
pearis. 


1 1 ] ! 
But thereby hangs a tale ! 
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young mothers ! 


OUNG mothers ! y ! 
What do I think of your first-born 


babes ? 


I think they are bo 


O, bonnie, bonnie, bonnie, 


Young mothers ! 


mothers ! 


Young 


young mothers ! 


young mothers ! 


What do I think your boys will become ? 


O, Generals! O, 
O, Archbishops ! 
O, young brothers ! 


Young mothers ! 


Admirals ! 
O, Chancellors ! 
young mothers ! 


young mothers ! 


How do I think your girls will grow up ? 
O, sweet-eved—and O, soft-voiced 
And O, grace-given—and happy, happy, happy, . 


lappy young mothers 


! young mothers ! 


young mothers ! 
HERBERT FARJEON. 





SOME 


HE ship, an ocean liner of 
medium size, was labouring 
and shuddering as though she 

had found as much as she could stand, 
and even when, every minute or two, 
she recovered an even keel, and both 
her propellers were immersed, the 
plates and girders of her frame, her 
skin and bones as it were, seemed to 
cry out and sob their impatience, and 
protest against the invisible strain. 

Now she rolled, and then pitched, 
this vessel that looked from the wharf 
as little likely to sway or dance as the 
capitol at Washington or St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. All the time the creaking 
and groaning and hammering con- 
tinued. Listening apprehensively in 
the state rooms and in the saloon, 
one could imagine that elfin smiths 
and carpenters, swarming like ants, 
were plying their tools out of sight, 
boring here, tapping there, trying with 
tireless industry to make apertures in 
roof and walls in a conspiracy of doom. 

They were audible only in the 
intervals of comparative quiet. Follow- 
ing them came blows which silenced 
everything else, a thud as of sandbags, 
blunt rather than poignant, an assault 
which arrested progress and made the 
passengers clutch the edges of the 
tables and the arms of their chairs and 
gaze with fearful surmise into each 
other’s eyes. 


TALES OF A TRAVELLER. 


Athwart one looked for a gap in the 
steel walls and an inrush of water. 
When the impact was forward, it left 
no doubt in some minds that we had 
struck something, an iceberg, or another 
ship, perhaps one of those derelicts, 
abandoned, waterlogged, nearly but 
not quite submerged, and after dark 
invisible, which are probably the great- 
est danger of all. 

For a moment it seemed that the 
engines had stopped, and that tk 
obstruction was too much for her. 
Then one could hear with relief 
renewal of the revolution of the pro 
pellers astern and the throb of the 
pistons, like heart-beats. Again she 
rolled and pitched and wriggled ahead 
in spite of everything. 

Few had come down to dinner. The 
tables were spread with glinting glass 
and silver, flowers and fruit, but the 
stewards balanced themselves idly be- 
hind many empty chairs. The high 
and beautiful room glowed in the radi- 
ance of hundreds of electric lamps 
under pink silk shades. All the luxury 
was unheeded. Fear does not ask to 
be fed with a silver spoon ; usually it 
does not care to be fed at all. Morsels 
were held tremulously midway between 
the dishes and the mouth, and then dis- 
carded, as one shock followed another. 

But there was no occasion for alarm, 
as the few who were experienced knew 
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very well from the presence of the 
captain at the head of his table. There 
he sat, smiling, in his tailless little 
mess jacket, trim and elegant in 
evening dress, nonchalantly cracking 
walnuts and joking with the old 
travellers who were near him. Had 
there been peril he would not have 
been there, as all of us understood who 
had crossed the ocean many times, and 
in all sorts of weather. 

“This is what you call rough, isn’t 
it, captain?” somebody asked in 
quaking tones. 

The captain cracked another walnut, 
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the self-possession which is essential 
in all if the situation is to be saved. 
You can’t get the word “ danger ” out 
of them, nor can you see the appre- 
hension of it in their faces or their 
mien, even on the rare occasions when 
it is plain enough to the initiated that 
danger exists. 

But, as I have said, there was no 
danger in the seas that were playing 
with the ship that night. 

In a sense the captain may always 
be regarded as a hostage to fortune, 
and you may be sure that he is looking 
for nothing out of the common while 





“ “A bit of heavy. water 


7 
coming 
The glass is 


and sweetened it with a raisin. 
no! A bit of heavy water 
over the bow, that’s all. 
rising.”’ 

I had neve1 
pression 
it was 


before heard that ex- 
“a bit of heavy water,” but 
quite characteristic of the 
soothing way captains have of describ- 
ing weather to their passengers. You 
can never get a note of alarm out of 
them, even when they are anxious 
themselves. Their chief object in the 
stress of emergencies is to avoid panic 
among the passengers. They fear that 
more than they fear anything else, 


for they know that once it starts it 
spreads like a fire, and puts an end to 





coming over the 


bow.’ 


he wears his dinner jacket and trifles 
with walnuts. When the weather is 
thick, or when, in the spring and 
summer months, ice may be encountered 
he sticks to the bridge. His appear- 
ance below should satisfy everybody 
that all is going well, and that his 
placidity is not dissembled. 

I went on deck. To prevent them 
from slipping, the chairs were roped 
to the rail of the deckhouse. All 
but a few were vacant, and one could 
only guess that something alive (and 
sorry to be alive) might be hidden 
here and there in the rugs piled m 
disorder over them. Spray gleamed 
on white paint, brass, and enamel. 























THE OCEAN WAVE. 


“The seas swept them 


The wind whistled and boomed high 
above the whirr of dynamos and the 
drifts of music from the warm and 
radiant saloon. The steam choked 
and coughed in the pipes parallel with 
the funnels. 

Venturing as far as the forward rail 
one could see other flashes of white as 
‘bits of heavy water ’’ combed over 


“The sea may flow in 


from stem to stern.” 


the bows, and, tearing at the hatches 
and the winches, spent themselves in 
hissing 


needle-like showers. To the 
leeward the seas, sweeping defeated 
from under the bottom of the ship, 
looked in the darkness like fields of 
snow ; to the windward, where it was 
hardly safe to be, even in the shelter 
of the canvas wind screens spread from 


waves scarcely varying in height and force. 
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stanchion to stanchion, they rose, 
raced and advanced higher than the 
highest deck, higher than the bridge 
itself, black and crested with white, 
terrifying in bulk and impetus, as 
though striking and striking again they 
must overwhelm the ship that dared 
them. Through them and over them 
she plunged, wet, but unharmed, and 
the next noon when the miniature 
chart, which hangs in the companion- 
way to show the latitude and longitude 
and the distance run each day, was 
replaced in its frame, those who crowded 
about it saw by the abstract of the log 
near the margin the captain’s laconic 
definition of what they had _ been 
through—‘‘a moderate gale.’’ Their 
imaginations and sensations would 
have made a hurricane of it. 

The ship is not yet built, and is not 
likely to be built, that can remain 
absolutely stable in the angriest Atlantic 
weather, though now and then one 
hears of passages made without a 


single case of sea-sickness on board. 
Such immunity should be attributed 


to the smoothness of the sea on 
exceptional occasions, and not wholly 
to the design and size of the ship. The 
Mauritama and the Lusitania, each of 
thirty-two thousand tons, roll and 
pitch occasionally, and the latest White 
Star liners, of forty thousand tons, and 
the projected Hamburg-American liner, 
of fifty thousand tons, must also yield 
more or less to the seas that are raised 
on the Atlantic by gales which some- 
times blow unceasingly week after week 
and month after month. 

Nevertheless, the enormous increase 
in the size of modern ships, their bilge 
keels and their improved engines are 
doing much to reduce, if they do not 
altogether eliminate, the discomfort of 
storms. 

When, thirty years and more ago, 
the largest ships were of five thousand 
tons or less, they often came in showing 
damage. The seas swept them from 
stem to stern, and it was not uncommon 
to hear of boats, skylights and venti- 
lators being carried away; even the 
navigating bridges went, with the ul- 
fated officers on them sometimes. In 
heavy weather passengers were not 
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allowed on deck at all. The tables 
were set with “fiddles” on, small 
wooden compartments to keep the 
dishes from slipping, contrivances that 
are no longer necessary. Funnels, or 
smoke stacks, round or elliptical, were 
flattened or torn out of their sockets 
when the steel cables meant to secure 
them snapped. Rails and stanchions 
of the same metal were curled up like 
ravelled string and wisps of straw. 

Some of us can remember what 
happened to the Germanic in April, 
1885. A hurricane was blowing, and 
before she could recover from one sea 
another burst over the bow, dark and 
as solid to the sight as a wall of bluish 
lava towering above the fore yard. 
The captain (Charles W. Kennedy) 
was standing by the helmsman in the 
wheelhouse, and cried out to him, 
“Hold on for your life!” The next 
moment both of them were flung off 
their feet, and everything in the room 
was afloat. The wheelhouse itself had 
collapsed. Nearly all the lifeboats and 
the davits holding them, the compasses, 
too, had gone. The forward steam 
winch, tons in weight, and rivetted to 
the deck, had been picked up like a 
chip and dropped twenty feet away 
from its place ; another winch, aft, had 
gone overboard altogether. 

Think of a wave with force enough 
to pluck out of their foundations weights 
like these, integral parts of the ship, 
and bolted into her frame ! 

When he revived, the captain saw 
that the steam-steering apparatus under 
the bridge had also been wrecked, and 
there the ship lay, out of control, in the 
trough, tossing like a cork in a boiling 
cauldron. The passengers were terror- 
stricken ; several of them had been 
injured. The sea had smashed ports 
and doors, and was pouring m 4 
cataract down the saloon stairs into 
the cabins below. Rumour had it 
that the captain had been washed 
overboard. 

As quickly as possible the spare 
wheel aft waS manned, and then came 
the always difficult and dangerous feat 
of bringing her round head on to sea 
and wind. While giving his orders the 
captain was lashed to the bridge, and 
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with the loss of only one life, a poor 
seaman, the Germanic limped humbly 
back to Liverpool. 

That was what is called correctly, 
or more probably incorrectly, a tidal 


sea may flow in waves scarcely varying 
in height and force for hours and days 
in succession. They assail the ship 
exposed to them in battalions, like an 
advancing and constantly reinforced 


“The dark parapet of ten million tons of water towers over his Ffore-top, and the cry rings. 
‘All hands hold on for your lives !’” 


wave. Probably the tides had nothing 
to do with it. It may be ascribed to 
phenomena, as to which there is much 
difference of opinion among both 
mariners and scientific observers. The 


army, uniformed in bottle green and 
slaty blue, and plumed with snowy 
crests visible through the darkest 
night. Then, unforeseen, a_ colossus. 
springs up among them out of ambush, 
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as it were, a giant who by comparison 
dwarfs them, awful as they are, and 
overwhelms the object against which 
they have struggled in vain, making 
short work of it, after watching and 
growing impatient with their futility. 
Such a wave the bravest sailor sees with 
dread, quailing before inevitable 
disaster. 

“T saw it coming right over the 
bow,”’ the chief officer of what was then 
the fastest and largest ship on the 
Atlantic said to me, describing his first 
experience with a “ tidal wave.”’ “ She 
was going full twenty-one knots, and 
I didn’t like the look of it a little bit. 
We could see the moon through the 
top of it as we dipped into it ; it looked 
as if the sky, moon and all, had dropped 
and become solid, like a wall of bluish 
rock rising vertically ahead of us. I 
had only one comforting thought. The 
ship was new to me, and twenty-one 
knots was two better than anything 
else afloat ; I wasn’t used to it. But I 
said to myself, ‘I know the builders, 
and I know the owners—they know 
what she can do. It’sallright.’ Then 
I was knocked flat, with two of my ribs 
gone. You should have seen the steel 
deck-house for’ard, like a bandbox 
through which you had put your foot. 
The ports had been shot out of their 
sockets and carried like cannon balls 
down the whole length of the music 
room and into the mirrors at the other 
end. Boats gone, ventilators gone. 
We slowed down, but after that tidal 
wave, or whatever you like to call it, 
the sea was as it had been before, only 
moderate.” 

The old and famous Etruria, of the 
Cunard Line, also encountered one of 
these unaccountable and terrific up- 
heavals of the Atlantic. Like all the 
steamers of her period, she carried 
sails, and at a moment when the watch 
had been ordered to trim them, and 
were crossing the forward deck to obey, 
the chief officer on the bridge beheld a 
rampart of water descending upon 
them over the bow out of the com- 
paratively calm sea. It had the 
appearance of a long mountain in 
motion, shutting out the horizon half- 
way up to the sky, and towering over 
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the ship as a beetling crag hangs above 
a boat on a beach. 

“T shall never forget how it looked,” 
he testified afterwards. “It looked 
like a sudden upheaval of the whole 
sea—as if the sea had been tilted up 
on edge from the bottom and was 
falling upon us. I cried out to the 
men, but it was too late. 

“All of them lay in the swash, 
stunned and bruised, three of them with 
broken bones, one of them dead. Yet, 
strange to say, the ship herself had not 
suffered, and a minute later she was 
ploughing ahead with nothing but seas 
of ordinary height to retard her. 

“Of that gigantic upheaval it was 
said, ‘It is a transmitted force that 
thus silently passes, not the body of 
water itself. It is when a strong wind 
drives the head of a billow faster than 
its bulk can run, or when the bottom 
shallows and the crest of the wave, 
travelling faster than the arrested base, 
curls and tumbles over, that we see the 
foam and madness of the sea. These 
solitary and formidable uprises of the 
ocean go almost silently across the 
waste, and the mariner can seldom 
be aware of them until the dark parapet 
of ten million tons of water towers over 
his fore-top, and the cry rings, ‘ All 
hands hold on for your lives!’ ”’ 

That, however, is but theory. 

What the force of such a stupendous 
wave is may be computed from the 
fact that seas only twenty feet high 
by actual measurement exercise 4 
pressure of two thousand and eighty-six 
pounds on every square foot exposed 
to them. Nothing could resist such a 
bombardment if it did not yield to the 
blow as a ship does, or oppose it as does 
a cliff or breakwater. Defied by a 
cliff or a sea wall, or an island light- 
house like Fastnet in the Irish Sea, or 
Minot’s Ledge in Massachusetts Bay, 
the spray of it leaps to a height of over 
three hundred feet. 

The Pomeranian, of the Allan Line, 
was boarded by a sea which carried 
away her bridge, pilot-house, chart- 
room and deck-house. Her captain, 
the second officer, the fourth officer 
and nine others were swept overboard 
and never seen again. She was one of 
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the smaller ships of about thirty years 
ago; but the Normannia was one of 
the first of the so-called “‘ greyhounds,” 
a magnificent vessel of more than 
eight thousand tons, a giant of her 
generation, of the highest class, and, 
anvbody would have thought, invul- 
nerable. When she was two days out 
from Sandy Hook, on her way to the 
Mediterranean, the weather became so 
rough that the captain decided to slow 
down, and she was proceeding at 
reduced speed when a phenomenal sea 
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steel-house upon it smashed as though 
it had been tin, pasteboard, or tissue 
paper. The dome over the main 
saloon was carried away, and the saloon 
flooded and stripped of all its furniture 
and ornaments. So serious was the 
damage that she had to return to New 
York, and after that it took months 
and over fifty thousand dollars to 
repair her. Had she been a smaller 
ship she must have foundered. 

What is the cause of -such monster 
seas? There are, of course, tidal 
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‘Then she is ‘ pooped,’ destruction coming over the stern instead of over the bow.” 


struck her. According to the officer 
of the watch, she had risen to one wave 
of average height, and as she sank into 
the hollow beyond he observed that 
the next wave was much higher than 
any of its predecessors. She rode that 
also successfully, but as she again 
pitched with her head down.and her 
stern high on the receding slope, a 
third wave, following faster and closer 
than the others, and of magnified bulk, 
descended on her like an avalanche. 
The forward deck of oak and steel was 
bent by it, and a large section of the 


waves which usually follow the sub- 
sidence or upheaval of the floor of the 
sea, as in earthquakes. One of the 
most remarkable of these inundated 
Iquique, on the coast of Peru, in 1866, 
and bore the United States ship 
Wateree on its bosom over the town to 
the foothills of the mountains, and left 
her stranded fifty feet higher than the 
level of the Pacific when it receded. 
But there was no earthquake when, in 
1885, a tidal wave rolled into Man- 
zanilla Bay and plucked every ship 
from her moorings, causing the loss of 
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many of them and their crews. A 
disturbance from below may now and 
then be held responsible for the swollen 
and erratic bodies of water which, 
bringing havoc in their train, spring 
forward like giants out of a crouching 
ambush. I think, however—and much 
more learned people only theorise on 
the subject—that “cumulative” is a 
better word for them than any other, 
and that in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred they’ gather their force and 
size from the condition of the surface 
instead of from below. If a ship is 
heading into them and_ encounters 
them with her head down, or, in other 
words, at a moment when she has 
plunged like the Normannia down the 
slope of a preceding wave, with her 
stern high and her bow low, she is not 
likely to escape them. Similarly, if they 
and the wind are following her, and she 
has not greater speed than they have, 
they may catch her while her stern is 
down and her bow up. Then she is 
“pooped,” destruction coming over 
the stern instead of over the bow. 
‘Tidal waves”’ are never reported 
by the largest steamers of the great 
lines nowadays, and the passengers are 
not awed by the size of the seas as they 
used to be when a vessel of five thou- 
sand tons was regarded as a leviathan. 
I remember crossing one December 
in the Nevada, of the extinct Guion 
Line, forty years ago, when the passage 
Queenstown to New York took 
days, a distance now made 
by the fastest ships, in 
days. She was barely 
three thousand tons, and we had a 
continuous gale from start to finish. 
In the twenty-four hours of Christmas 
Day our run was sixty miles. Out of 
memory comes back an _ ineffaceable 
impression of the tedium and gloom 
stretching monotonously through what 
seemed to be eternity. Up and down 
she went, plunging and shivering, like 
a black dog swimming in raging waters 
for its life. Ahead one saw nothing but 
the blue grey and the green grey of 
rising and descending seas, which had 
the aspect of a huge treadmill on which 
she plodded without making any pro- 
gress. Down, down, down, and up, 
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up, up, from summit to summit and 
valley to valley, hour after hour and 
day after day! Surmounting the 
crests, she shot into the dark hollows 
like a toboggan flying down a mountain 
side. Seconds lengthened into minutes 
while we watched ; distance lengthened, 
too ; it seemed that she must be crushed 
in those dusky and frowning chasms 
opening before her. The crew clutched 
life lines drawn along the decks ; no one 
dare take a step without clinging to 
them or the rails. Astern the sight 
was no less appalling, as the seas after 
sweeping under her and dashing against 
her, gathered themselves in white fury 
and, sloping upward, again shut out 
the unpitying, overcast sky. 

No accident happened that voyage— 
the ship was not driven—but at the end 
of it some of us, if not the captain, would 
not have hesitated to say that those 
seas had been “ mountains high.” 

Of course, no seas are really that. 
Dr. Richard Scoresby, in a succession 


of very careful investigations upon the 
rough 


mid-Atlantic in tremendously 
weather, during part of which he was 
lashed to the main rigging, noted the 
greatest altitude of the most imposing 
rollers to be no more than forty-three 
feet from trough to crest. The Hydro- 
graphic Bureau puts the height of the 
average Atlantic wave at thirty feet, 
and the maximum at forty-eight. 
During gales they are between five 
hundred and six hundred feet long, 
and they last not the eternity we 
imagined, but ten or eleven seconds. 

The personal equation affects the 
appearance of them to the ordinary 
They grow in proportion to 
his timidity, and lose their terror as 
he controls his. The elevation from 
which they are seen, and the size of 
the vessel contending with them, also 
make a difference. The fastest ships 
must still slow down for them or be 
deluged when they are at their worst, 
but size and prudence defeat them. 
Such calamities as befel the Germanic 
and the Normannia do not happen te 
the Adriatics and Augusta Victorias of 
to-day, which face even cyclones and 
hurricanes, not unmoved, but with a 
sort of noble disdain. 


observer. 

















THE PASSING OF A HERO. 
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Elizabeth Blantyre stood in the 

bay window of her dining- 
room, reading her letters. The window 
looked upon a stretch of garden gay 
with summer flowers and bordered by 
a tamarisk hedge, beyond which, blue 
and sparkling, lay the sea. 

The strong July sunshine streamed 
over the figure of Miss Blantyre, en- 
veloping her from head to foot in a 
flood of radiance. Youth only could 
have borne such a searchlight fearless 
and undismayed, and Miss Blantyre 
had left her youth behind. Her once 
fair hair was streaked and interwoven 
with grey, the small oval face was lined 
and crumpled like the fading petals of 
a rose, her figure, always too thin, 
though still erect and not lacking in 
grace, was a little shrunken and meagre. 
Yet she was not unlovely. Her eyes, 
clear and innocent as a child’s, had 
something of a child’s wistfulness and 
immaturity. The mouth, though a 
little weak and undecided, was very 
sweet, and she wore her somewhat 
prim morning-gown with an uncon- 
scious but pleasing air of distinction. 

“The little lady in lavender,” as a 
kindly neighbour had christened her, 
had for the past year become a familiar 
figure at Merrow, the seaside village in 
which she had come to live. 

Merrow was mildly interested in Miss 
Blantyre. She was evidently well off ; 
her house was full of nice, old-fashioned 
furniture, and she kept two servants as 
well as a maid for her own personal 
needs. Merrow wondered that a woman 
possessed of so much of this world’s 
goods should have remained unmarried. 

Because she’s not bad looking even 
now, and as a girl she must have. been 
rather pretty,” the local ladies decided, 
when they met at one another’s houses 
for tea and stimulating conversation. 

Miss Blantyre, though hospitality 


TT" post had just come, and Miss 


itself, was reticent, and so far none of 
the inhabitants of Merrow were in the 
position to share their hostess’s amaze- 
ment at finding herself able to entertain 
them at all. 

Two years previously, Miss Blantyre 
was facing that terrible problem of exist- 
ence presented to an ageing woman 
with no means of livelihood except 
those she is fast losing the power to 
exercise. Left penniless at eighteen 
by an improvident father, she had 
supported herself in the precarious 
fashion common to women untrained, 
ungifted, and alone in life. 

For years she had been a poorly 
paid governess to little children, moving 
from one family to another as her 
charges grew beyond her power of 
tuition. Then followed a period of 
ten years’ duration, in which she had 
acted as general factotum and nurse 
to an exacting paralytic woman, whose 
death cast her adrift upon the world. 

It was just at this moment, at her 
darkest hour of despair, that an 
eccentric relative, whom she had seen 
twice during her lifetime, who had never 


offered her the smatiest assistance, 
unwillingly relinquished —_ temporal 
power, and on her death-bed made 


over all her worldly goods to “ Eliza- 
beth Blantyre, the only one of my 
great-nieces who has had the sense to 
remain unmarried.” 

In the midst of her incredulous 
amazement, the peculiar wording of 
the will caused Miss Blantyre’s sensi- 
tive conscience a pang of compunction. 
The situation was poignantly ironic. 
The sense to remain unmarried! She 
felt that she was receiving her Heaven- 
sent legacy under false pretences, since 
it was not “sense,” but lack of oppor- 
tunity to which she owed the preser- 
vation of her maidenhood. 

A penniless governess, always in the 
background, shabbily dressed, shy with 
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that diffident shyness born of a constant 
pathetic endeavour in all senses of the 
word to “‘ keep her place,”” what chance 
had she of ever attracting any of the 
few men fate had thrown in her way ? 
Circumstances had changed, but now 
her youth was gone for ever. Youth 
had passed, but there remained ease, 
rest, the beauty of earth and sky, as 
well as the comforts of a home which 
to Miss Blantyre represented the height 
of undreamed-of luxury. 

Worn out in body and spirit, she 
craved only rest, if possible in sight 
of the sea, and she had rejoiced to find 
this old-fashioned house in the quiet 
village of Merrow. Here, a year ago, 
she had installed herself, as well as 
the furniture and valuables which had 
come to her, and here she had already 
spent the happiest hours of her life. 

The letter she was reading caused 
her a gentle perturbation of spirit. It 
was from Kitty Merton, a former pupil, 
who had been very faithful to her early 
affection for ‘‘ dear old Miss Blantyre.” 

Kitty, a girl of twenty-two now, had 
recently married a soldier, a captain in 
the Guards. She and her husband 
were now at Aldershot, and the letter 
was full of rapturous eulogy of dear 
Bob, and of constantly repeated asser- 
tions that she was the luckiest woman 
in the world. All this Miss Blantyre 
read with a faint smile of satisfaction ; 
it was only the postscript that caused 
her alarm. 

“ By the way, a Captain Forrest, a 
brother officer of Bob’s, ts coming to 
Merrow for the golf. He's just returned 
from India, and he has been ill, so the 
doctor orders him to stay at a quiet place. 
I told him to call on you, and I’m sure 
you'll be very nice to the poor man—ltke 
the dear old thing you are.” 

“ He’ll probably forget all about it, 
and I hope he will,”’ was Miss Blantyre’s 
consolatory reflection as she folded the 
letter. ‘‘ I don’t know anything about 
men. They frighten me. I shouldn’t 
know what to say to him.” 

For a moment she experienced a 
curious, dull sensation of pain in the 
region of the heart. Kitty’s girlish 
words of rapture were fresh in her 
memory. Why did some women get 
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so much, and others nothing—nothing ? 
She could count on her fingers the 
number of times she had ever spoken 
to a man. Not one word of love had 
ever fallen on her ears. With the 
exception of certain communications 
from her solicitor, she did not POssess 
one letter in a masculine handwriting 
She doubted whether, with this ex. 
ception, she had ever received one at 
all, on any subject whatever. 

‘““ And now I’m old, and it’s all over 
for ever!’ 

Miss Blantyre turned quickly as 
though by the sudden movement to get 
rid of dreary reflections. 

The parlour-maid was clearing the 
breakfast things, and the sunshine 
flashed and sparkled on the silver of 
the coffee service, and darted gaily 
about the room, lighting up the pic- 
tures, falling upon the polished surface 
of the sideboard, transforming the 
bowl of sweet peas on the table into 
delicate jewels. 

All at once her mood changed to one 
of contrite self-reproach. Here, im 
stead of a penniless outcast, she found 
1erself a rich woman, surrounded by 
beautiful things, free, independent, her 
own mistress. Who was she to com- 
plain when thousands of better women 
would see only cause for envy of her 
lot? A flush of shame rose to her 
cheeks as she went to fetch her basket 
and rose-scissors before taking her 
morning walk round the garden. 


A week ran its course, and Miss 
Blantyre had almost forgotten the dis- 
turbing letter when, as she sat at tea mn 
the garden one afternoon, the parlour- 
maid brought her Captain F< rrest’s card. 

“Yes. In the drawing-room, ma’am,” 
said the girl in reply to a flurried 
query. 

Miss Blantyre rose unwillingly, and 
with a sinking heart made her way 10 
the house. She paused a moment with 
her hand on the knob of the drawing: 
room door, summoning all her courage 
to enter. A big dark man rose, and 
came forward with outstretched hand. 

‘““T hope you know who I am ?” he 
asked, smiling. ‘“‘ Did Mrs. Merton 
write to you about me ?”’ 





“He held Miss ‘ 
Blantyre's hand in his and kissed her on the forehead.” 
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Elizabeth made -some 
remark and was about to ring for tea 
when he intercepted her. 

“Weren't you having it in the 
garden ? Mayn’t I join you there ? 
It looks so nice and cool. And what 
a view of the sea you have!” Before 
Miss Blantyre could collect her wits, 
she found herself sitting opposite to 
her guest, nervously pouring out fresh 
tea, and listening to his talk about the 
Mertons. 

“Kitty sends you her love,” he said, 
and Miss Blantyre murmured her 
thanks, and supposed that in married 
circles manners were very free-and- 
easy. 

It was some time before she found 
courage to look at him, and it was not 
till after he had gone that she so far 
recovered herself as to decide that she 
considered him ‘very handsome.” 
Even then she blushed like a girl to 
remember how stupid he must have 
thought her. 

“T couldn’t say anything. I just let 
him talk,”’ she told herself miserably, 
unconscious that she had thus dis- 
played wisdom often learnt too late by 
women of the world. 

“And he actually asked whether he 


could come again! If he does, I 
won't be so stupid next time. I must 


get some deep books from the library 
and read up, so that I may have some- 
thing to converse about.” 

And Miss Blantyre, who cared for 
nothing but love stories that ended 
well, went to the circulating library 
next morning and brought back two 
volumes of Gibbon’s ‘“ Decline and 
Fall.”” She had scarcely time to dis- 
cover how impossible it was to con- 
centrate her attention upon the close 
print, before Captain Forrest called 
again. It was deadly dull at his little 
hotel, he explained, and so delightful 
in Miss Blantyre’s garden, if only he 
did not bore her. 

This time, at his request, she showed 
him the house, and was full of pride at 
his admiration of her china, her pic- 
tures, her furniture, and all that was 
hers. 

It was a great relief to her to dis- 
that he took no interest in 
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Gibbon’s~““-Deeline-and Fall,”’ and that 
he did not seem to thirst for intellectual 
conversation. She almost dared to 
believe, as time went on, that Captain 
Forrest was not himself very intel- 
lectual. He seemed quite content to 
“chat,”” and he was kind enough to 
take an interest in her canaries, Bob 
and Tiny, in Beauty, her Persian cat, 
and in Dash, her particularly fat pug 
dog. Little by little Miss Blantyre lost 
her fear of him. He was so simple, so 
homely, and he had such nice, kind 
eyes. She dared to question him 
about his life as a soldier, a life which to 
her seemed as romantic, heroic, and 
remote as that of any legendary 
demigod. She thrilled as she listened 
to stories of Indian camp life, and of 
actual engagements, in which he had 
been wounded. At last, with inward 
trepidation, she asked him to dine. 
No devotee at an altar could have 
placed burnt offerings before his god 
with greater solemnity than that which 
Miss Blantyre bestowed upon the pre- 
parations for the dinner. She could 
not sleep the night before for worrying 
over it. Would the turbot be fresh? 
she asked herself with trembling fear- 
fulness. Green, the local fishmonger, 
was very untrustworthy. Wouldn't it 
have been better to send to town? 
And then the French beans? She 
could not determine whether they 
might not be a little stringy. And 
were Johnson’s ice puddings invariably 
a success ? 

She had no appetite herself by the 
time the next evening arrived, and she 
sat opposite him in her best lavender 
silk gown, with the blonde lace shawl 
that had belonged to her great-aunt 
thrown over her shoulders. She could 
only watch Captain Forrest’s plate, 
and, as the dinner progressed, draw 
comfort from the fact that he seemed 
to be doing justice to the courses. — 

“You have an excellent cook, if J 
may say so,” he remarked, when they 
rose from the table, and Elizabeth's 
anxious heart leapt for joy. ; 

The evening was warm and still, and 
they drank their coffee in the garden. 

Captain Forrest lighted a cigar, and 
Miss Blantyre enjoyed its scent better 
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than the fragrance of stocks and 
mignonette, with which the summer 
air was laden. 

A golden moon rose over the sea, and 
sent a mystic pathway over the surface 
of the water, which lapped gently, 
ceaselessly against the piles of the sea- 
wall beyond the tamarisk hedge. 

It was late before Captain Forrest 
rose to go, and before he went, he held 
Miss Blantyre’s hand in his and kissed 
her on the forehead. 

She scarcely knew how she reached 
her room, nor how long she stood 
gazing at the moonlit sea, her cheeks 
wet with happy tears. She was going 
to be his wife! She, Elizabeth Blan- 
tyre, was no longer an unloved, lonely 
woman. She was no longer an out- 
sider ; she, too, was to have her share 
of the world’s delight. It had come 
late—for a moment a shade crossed her 
face—but it had come. She was 
many years older than James, of 
course—how many she refused to let 
herself consider, but he had said that 
didn’t matter. And it shouldn't 
matter! There had been many happy 
marriages when the disparity of age 
had been equally great as in her own 
case. 

“Oh, please God, I'll make him 
happy!” she whispered, clasping her 
hands. “T’ll grow young again for 
him. I feel so young to-night ! ” 

And indeed, as she stood in the soft, 
pitiful moonlight, it seemed that her 
girlhood had returned. The wrinkles 
were invisible, the mouth trembled 
with a smile, the eyes were brilliant 
and full of love and thankfulness. 

“He will write to-morrow,” she 
thought, and again a happy, shy little 
smile rose to her lips. “If only he 
needn't go away just now! But he’ll 
write: he said so. And I shall have a 
love-letter at last ! ” 

She turned from the window and 
threw herself on her knees beside the 
bed. She wanted to pray, to thank 
God, to bless and praise Him with all 
her strength for not leaving her unloved, 
unwooed, unwed. 

She spent the next day in a happy 
dream, mentally following all her lover’s 
movements. By eight o’clock he would 
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be at the station to catch the train 
to London. He would arrive about 
eleven, and then drive across the city 
to Paddington, whence he would start 
for Cheltenham. He had some im- 
portant business there, a relative to see, 
and various arrangements to make. 
Miss Blantyre did not trouble much 
about their nature, but she guessed 
vaguely that the business was in some 
way connected with her marriage. 

Her marriage! The word brought a 
fresh smile to her lips as she sat sewing 
in the garden, glancing up every now 
and again to look at the sparkling sea, 
or to watch the shadow of the tamarisk 
hedge on the grass. 

The world was very beautiful, and 
she the happiest of women ; happier 
than any young girl, she reflected. 
Girls expected love. It was no surprise 
to them, no miracle, no incredible, 
scarcely realised joy. Her thoughts 
turned once or twice to Kitty Merton, 
and she wondered when she might 
write to her. James had begged her 
to say nothing yet, to wait till his return 
the day after to-morrow, and she had 
promised readily. Everything but the 
one fact of her happiness seemed so 
trivial now, so utterly unimportant. It 
was only that her heart was overflowing 
with gratitude to little Kitty, who had 
unconsciously sent her the one precious 
gift of her life. 

That night she scarcely slept for 
thinking of the letter which the morning 
would bring, and though she knew that 
the post never arrived till nine o’clock 
her eyes wandered eagerly over the 
breakfast table when, earlier than 
usual, she entered the dining-room. 

She poured out a cup of tea and 
drank it feverishly, but she could not 
eat. Forgetting to ring for the table 
to be cleared, she sat watching the 
clock till the creeping hands pointed to 
nine. Five minutes of suspense fol- 
lowed before she heard the parlour- 
maid’s step across the hall. A mist 
gathered before her eyes as the door 
opened, and the girl, moving with her 
usual briskness, laid the morning’s 
paper on the table and waited. 

“Shall I clear, ma’am ?”’ 

Miss Blantyre was staring stupidly at 
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the paper, with the post - mark 
across it, and the maid repeated the 
question. 

“But—there are some letters, are 
there not—Mary ?” 

“No, ma’am, nothing but the paper 
this morning. Shall I clear?” she 
inquired for the third time. 

“No. Wait a moment. [I'll ring.” 

Mary withdrew, grumbling inwardly. 
The work would all get behind ; and 
why on earth couldn’t she take the 
breakfast things? Meantime Miss 
.Blantyre mechanically drew the paper 
towards her, and as mechanically slit 
the wrapper, telling herself repeatedly 
that she was a fool. He had missed 
the post. The letter would come at 
twelve o’clock, of course. She opened 
the paper with trembling hands. She 
would read the news and so distract her 
thoughts, and she turned to the middle 
page, absently glancing at the head 


lines. The King at Marienbad. Sale 
of Historic Pictures at Christie's. Seri- 
ous Railway Accident on the Great 


Western. 

Miss Blantyre was characteristically 
vague as to the names of railway lines ; 
and the announcement meant nothing 
to her till her eye caught the word 
Cheltenham. Then she grasped the 
paper convulsively and began to read. 
Her eyes travelled down the page till 
they reached List of the killed and 
wounded. John Smith, Wimbledon, 


severe tnternal injuries. Mrs. Glover, 
Croydon, killed. Captain Forrest of 
the Coldstream Guards, killed. . Miss 


Blantyre rose, for the room had grown 
suddenly dark. She took a step for- 
ward towards the window and fell in a 
little crumpled heap on the floor. 


Three months later she was in a 
Swiss hotel struggling into convales- 
cence after a serious illness for which 
her doctor was at a loss to account. 
She had kept her own counsel. The 
first thing she remembered on recovering 
from her faint, was that she had 
promised to be silent till James should 
release her from that promise. Well, 


he could never release her now, and 
loyalty to his request kept her lips 
closed. 


Besides, why should she share 
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her treasured secret with people who, 
after all, would be little concerned > 
There was no one who really cared, no 
one to whom she was of any real im. 
portance. The cup of happiness had 
been snatched from her lips, but, after 
all, who would truly grieve that she 
had never tasted it? For the first 
time in her gentle life Miss Blantyre 
was bitter—bitter, but uncomplaining. 
She yielded to her doctor’s desire to 
send her away, merely because it was 
less trouble to agree than to protest, 
and certainly the exhilarating mountain 
air had restored her to a certain measure 
of physical strength, in spite of the 
ageing effect of her illness. She was an 
old lady in appearance now, her hair 
almost white, her face drawn and 
shrunken. 

At first she scarcely noticed the other 
guests in the hotel ; but gradually she 
began to watch a young girl, who, with 
a lady—evidently her mother—sat at 
a neighbouring small table in the dining- 
room. The girl was very pretty and 
obviously unhappy. 

‘““She looks as though she cried a 
great deal. Poor child! Girls ought 
never to be unhappy,” thought Miss 
Blantyre. Her bitterness was passing, 
and only sadness and regret remained 
as her gentle nature reasserted itself. 
She began once more to take interest 
in others, and in time she entered into 
conversation, at first with the elder 
lady. 3 

Yes, her daughter had been ill. She 
was here by the doctor’s orders, and 
she would be so grateful if Miss Blan- 
tyre would talk to her sometimes, and 
try to “ take her out of herself.” She 
brooded too much, and that was to be 
avoided. 

Miss Blantyre tried; and the gil, 
who shrank from the noisy troops 0! 
young people who went out tobogan- 
ing or skating all day, and in the 
evening filled the hotel with their 
clamour, responded by degrees to her 
advances. 

They went out walking together. 
Sometimes in the evening Norah would 
come to Miss Blantyre’s room and help 
her in the brewing of tea or coffee ; but 
it was difficult to rouse her from her 
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own thoughts, and the effort was good, 
at any rate for the elder woman. 

One evening, when the weather was 
singularly mild, Norah stepped out on 
to the balcony of Miss Blantyre’s room 
and leant on the balustrade. She 
stood there so long, and was so still, 
that Miss Blantyre, a little anxious, at 
last joined her. 

Below lay the shadowy lake, and be- 
yond it were the snow-covered moun- 
tains gleaming in the moonlight. 

Stealing a glance at the girl’s face, 
Elizabeth saw that the slow tears were 
dropping down her cheeks, and with an 
immense pity she laid her hand on 
hers. ‘“ What is it, my dear?” she 
whispered. “I don’t want to be 
inquisitive, but——’’ 

“You're not inquisitive,” returned 
Norah, in a quavering little voice. “‘ It’s 
been such a relief to come to you some- 
times. Mother doesn’t understand. 
She doesn’t sympathise.” 

“It’s something—something about 
someone you—you love ?”’ suggested 
Miss Blantyre, diffidently. 

“Yes. And he’s dead,” returned 
Norah, with a fresh burst of tears. 

Miss Blantyre put her arm round the 
girl’s shoulder, her own eyes filling. 
“Poor child! Poor, dear child !”’ she 
murmured. “ But you must be mis- 
taken about your mother, dear. It’s 
only because she——” 

“No, no!” interrupted Norah, 
passionately. ‘‘ They’re glad he’s dead. 
Mother and my father, too. They were 
angry about my engagement. They 
said his character wasn’t good. Just 
because he was poor! Just because 
he had debts——” her voice broke 
again. ‘‘ They didn’t understand,” she 
went on, after a moment, painfully. 

He had to go abroad, and then when 
he came home he didn’t write for a long 
time. And they said—they said——” 
she finished the sentence with an 
impatient gesture. ‘“‘ But J knew! I 
knew because I loved him so much that 
I understood. He was working and 
saving for me, I’m sure, and he 
wouldn’t come, or write, till he could 
tell my people that he had enough to 
keep me. He was so proud! And 
then at last he wrote to say he was 


’ 





coming to me; was on the way, but 
he—he ” She put her head down 
on the balustrade, unable to finish the 
sentence for her sobs. 

Miss Blantyre held her close. ‘‘ My 
dear,” she said in a shaking voice when 
Norah was quieter, ‘‘ I can sympathise 
more deeply than you think. I—you 
are so young. To you I must seem an 
old woman. But only a little while ago 
I, too, had the same happiness. After 
years of loneliness, my dear, after years 
of such an existence as, I thank God, 
you have never known, all my life 
was changed. It seemed that God 
smiled on me. First, I had money left 
me. I became almost a rich woman. 
Then, a dear, brave man, a soldier, 
told me he loved me, and I was going 
to be his wife. He left me for a day, to 
go to Cheltenham. And—and—you 
remember that railway accident three 
months ago? He was killed, my dear. 
I read his name in the paper next day 
while I was waiting for a letter from 
him. I can see the words now. They 
are never out of my sight. Captain 
Forrest of the Coldstream Guards, 
killed. ...” She was startled by a 
sudden quivering in the slender arm 
she held, and a sharp exclamation. 
“Are you ill, my child? What is 
it ?’’ asked Miss Blantyre, nervously. 

“No, no ; I hurt my hand against the 
railing. Go on,” said the girl in a 
half-choked voice. 

“There’s nothing more to say,” 
returned Miss Blantyre, drearily. ‘‘ We 
have both suffered cruelly, my dear, 
only I’m at the end of life, and you at 
the beginning. Oh, my child, just now 
it sounds heartless, but you are so 
young! There’s life and love before 
you yet. But for me——” There was 
a moment’s pause. The girl had 
drawn herself back against the shutters 
of the window, and her face was in 
shadow. “It’s all over for me,” Miss 
Blantyre went on in a low voice. 
“But I’m not ungrateful. Can you 
realise, you young, pretty thing, what 
it would be to be old like me, and feel 
you had never been loved ? At least 
I’m spared that!” her voice rang 
triumphantly. “I shall think of it and 
bless God for it all the rest of my days. 
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But I never had a love-letter. I regret “So he was like that—like that! 
that. I have nothing to keep. Nothing After all? And they were right |” 
to look at. ... You, my dear, will raninthetumultofher mind. “Thank 
have plenty of them. Yes. You may Heaven I didn’t tell her!” she mur- 
not believe me now, but for you life mured presently to herself. The pitiful 
will be bright and sweet once more, tears sprang to her eyes. “I’m young. 
when I shall be dead and gone.” I can forget. And I will. But she— 

The girl stooped suddenly over the she’s got nothing else to remember.” 
little woman and flung both arms round While Norah was parting with her 
her. Then, without a word, she ran in _ illusions, struggling back to the actual 
at the open window, and Miss Blantyre world and its chances of happiness, 
heard the door of the opposite room Miss Blantyre, in a reverie not wholly 
close. sad, was giving thanks for all that 

“Poor child! She’ll cry, but she’ll might have been. She had at least 
get better,” she thought, sighing a_ won love, and that remembrance would 
little. sweeten all her remaining days. 

She was right. With Norah, as she On the whole, Captain Forrest's 
walked about her bed-room dry-eyed, death was more profitable even to 
with flaming cheeks, the process of himself, perhaps, than his life had 
getting better had already begun. ever been. 


THE DAFFODIL’S SCARF. 


ua . daffodil’’’ said Oberon, 
“Go, tell the world that Spring 


Is dancing through the woodland green, 
Whilst, out at sea, the waves have seen 


Blue swallows on the wing.” 


“* But, as the March winds blow so chill, 
Do muffle up his throat ! ”’ 
Whispered the thoughtful Fairy Queen ; 
“ The air’s still very sharp and keen— 


He almost needs a coat.” 


“ Your slightest wish,” the King replied, 
“Ts carried out, you know.” 
So always now a scarf, so fine, 
Round the daffodils’ throats they twine, 
Before to earth they go. 


Moniea BEATRICE MACDONA 
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A Few Words to the Reader. 


We commend to our readers the new story which 


begins its exciting course in this issue of the Patt Mau 
Macazine, for we feel confident that they will turn as 
swiftly over the pages which narrate the adventures of Jim 
Parrish in his search for the gems and ingots in the sunken 
Spanish galleon as they did those of ‘* Treasure Island ” and 
“King Solomon’s Mines.” They will find a few necessary 
preliminaries, sharp and brief, and then come straight to the 
murder in the gully, the discovery of the crew-man’s wallet 
hid under the spotted stone, and the scrap of faded writing 
which yields the secret resting-place of the “ Espiritu 
Santo,” Pizarro’s treasure galleon. A man’s imagination, as 
Jim Parrish cries, must, indeed, be a spiritless nag not to be 
set galloping by such aspur. For it is to Jim Parrish, 
pacing wildly like a mad animal about his little room, that 
Destiny has brought down the secret through hundreds of 
years, with an inventory of ingots, gems, and many other 
very desirable forms of wealth whose very mention makes 
the mouth to water, all lying on the floor of the sea 
amongst the monstrous seaweeds of the Magellan, waiting 
only for the bold adventurer. So now to these entrancing 
pages, which carry the reader to the storm-swept Magellan 
and drop him down there, in a manner of speaking, to await 


with greedy impatience (we trust) the next instalment. 
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CHAPTER I. 
HOW SUCCESS RUINED ME: 

S A SCHOONER among. the 
A South Islands, heeling to the 
honest Trade, skims unaflect- 
edly from port to port, asking but 
small room of the sea and intent only 
upon her narrow destiny and little in- 
terests; so, I know well, ought a 
narrative of adventure, treasure-seek- 
ing, and violent meetings of men, to 
start, to proceed, and to end. Yet 
from the very veraciousness of those 
events about to be related, it seems 
necessary to begin cumbersomely ; as 
if the vessel to manceuvre were a three- 
decker, the wind baffling and the 
channel, between harbour and open 
sea, tortuous and involved. And there 
will not be any plain sailing until well 
after the murder in the gully and the 
examination of the crew-man’s wallet. 
I had determined while still in those 
gawky teens, from which so far as 
concerns locomotion I shall never 
emerge, tobe an author. And I wrote 
{rom that period until my thirtieth 
year with assiduous patience and dis- 
tinguished unsuccess. I saw _ the 
closest friends of my youth crawling— 
but always upward—upon the muddy 
slopes of banking and brokerage; 
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coming into dazzling legacies, marry- 
ing wealthily, and steadily thickening 
about the waist. But for me those 
fifteen years had been devilish lean, 
and hard to bear : hardest to bear were 
the successes of others who wrote even 
worse than I ; and I have thought (oh, 
in bitterness if you like, and in envy) 
that to be a successful author it is 
necessary only to be heavy, involved, 
filled to the brim with misinformation, 
pompous and prudishly afraid of naked 
words. 

I had private means (the meanest 
kind) until 1 was twenty-seven ; then, 
luckily, pigs of mine that went to 
market were bought by the butcher, 
slaughtered, gutted, debristled, 
adorned with greens and offered as 
honest pork to the very hungry. As 
the difficulties of raising pigs grew, so 
did the market for them, and the 
butchers paid generously enough. And 
I skimped from the first of one month 
to the first of the next. But to have 
laboured with courage and devotion for 
fifteen years, to have remained in love 
during that whole period with all of 
life and with one girl, and at the end 
of it to be still skimping, must furnish 
the stoutest stomach with the food of 
discouragement. 

During my thirtieth year, and not 
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many months after a first real success 
with the public, I allowed hope to die 
out in my breast for a little interval ; 
and love, which is the same thing. I 
said good-bye to my first memory of 
her, and to my last; to that mis- 
chievous rolling ball of femininity in a 
blue and white blanket coat, burbling 
and prattling, that I had toted, closely 
hugged, in my thin boy arms ; to that 
later picture of her, wonderfully 
slender, in frosty white, with a great 
black hat, and innumerable little 
terriers that dogged her steps across a 
lawn set with dandelions (as_ the 
heavens with stars) and looked up into 
her face. She had in one hand a pair 
of pruning-shears, for we had said 
good-bye, and it was in her mind to 
comfort me with a rose. 

crawled and _ halted 
and halted and crawled’ through 
the snow-sheds into California, 
the magazine containing my _ two- 
page ‘Tale of a_Lady’s Hat” 
was put on sale, and I had not been a 
month in San Francisco without learn- 
ing that on the whole the world was 
the merrier for the trifle, and that, in 
the telling American, I had ‘‘ made a 
hit.”’ 


As my train 


Believing upon this earnest that I 


could henceforth and forever face a 
greater embarrassment of bills, I went 
to house-keeping in the little village of 
San Mateo. ‘here was for house a 
one-story bungalow that seemed to 
have been built, walls, roof and chim- 
ney, of cloth-of-gold roses and that 
stood in a_ seven-eighths acre of 
almonds and English walnuts planted 
in alternation. The tiny estate was 
bounded on the north, or roadside, by 
scarlet passion vines and sweet-peas, 
on the east (toward the village) by a 
hedge of heliotrope eight feet high, on 
the west by honeysuckle that concealed 
all but the white-roses roof of Mr. 
Carrol’s house, and on the south by an 
abrupt, dry and stonily lined gully that 
had once been the San Mateo River, 
now dammed many miles above to be 
a reservoir. To the farther side of the 
gully came a_ great screen of bay 
trees, live oak, buck-eyes and under- 
wood—a boundary of the great Bird 
ranch, and containing in its immediate 
midst. the hallowed and periwinkled 
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‘ y testifies, rested from 
1852———_1867 
The Body of the First Bird 

(under which the species had been 
designated by the pencil of some 
Iconoclast as the ‘‘ Dodo”), and 
where continues to rest, during the 
heat of the day, a vast flock of tame 
quail. 

My cook, housemaid, butler, cham. 
bermaid, gardener and occasional ad- 
versary at a quiet game of cards was a 
Chinaman named Fong, who washed 
himself all over with soap four times a 
day, owned seventeen tooth-brushes, 
and smoked opium every afternoon 
from five-thirty to six-fifteen. He was 
a practical, saving man, and with my 
own eyes I have seen quail, of the 
Bird’s tame flock, cross the gully, in- 
tent upon a trail of wheat, hop 
solemnly up the steps into our very 
kitchen, and emerge no more. 

My life, for some months wonderfully 
happy and hopeful, consisted of hard 
work from nine till one, leisurely walks 
back into the hills, and an occasional 
julep with my neighbour Mr. Carrol. 
But when I had begun once more to 
send work to the magazines, sure now, 
after a little success, of a ready market, 
life began once more to be compli- 
cated. Jor, far from finding a ready 
market, I found that such a market as 
I had had was gone—struck from the 
map. One and all the manuscripts 
came back, and one and all the editors 
wrote to the effect that the stories were 
very well—capital, indeed—but that 
having set a certain standard by the 
‘© Tale of a Ladv’s Hat ’’ I must live 
up to it. ‘‘ Readers all over the coun- 
try,’’ wrote one editor, ‘‘ are infatu- 
ated by that blissful little story, our- 
selves have laughed over it till we 
cried, and cried till we laughed. They 
want more—just like that, and vou can 
give them more—if you only will.” 

At first such letters made me furi- 
ous ; for I neither could write another 
tale like that of the ‘* Lady’s Hat,” 
nor wished to. But when I realised fin- 
ally that my wares were become abso- 
lutely unsaleable, though of better 
quality, I think, than many which I 
had managed to sell before, helpless 
fury yielded by inches to an empty 
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“ Fong descended and brought the lantern close. 
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feeling of despair. Here was I, no 
longer a beginner, but a man of letters, 
who had at least had his success, and 
who, instead of being assembled and 
set up thereby, had been broken and 
cast aside. 

A time came, and with swift strides, 
when I was unable to pay my bills. 
And there is, I think, no mental tor- 
ture so cruel as that—even to the half- 
way honest. Nor could I think (and I 
had, I thank heaven, the courage to 
try) of any other business upon which 
I could embark and make a living. I 
was over six feet high, but without an 
ounce of strength, thin as a rail and 
grotesquely awkward; _prodigiously 
wanting in mathematics and all the 
other branches of common sense. _ | 
had worked, and failed; I had loved 
and lost; and still I had the vain wish 
to hold up my head in the world, while 
I should remain in it, and to pay my 
bills. It was evident that I must face 
my creditors one at a time, and hum- 
ble myself with explanations and pro- 
mises, and upon that thought I lay 
awake for whole nights and writhed. 
It was also evident that common 
honesty demanded that I turn such 
talents as I possessed prostitute, and 
write tales as nearly like that of the 
‘* Lady’s Hat ”’ as despair and neces- 
sity could manage. Once a_ sharp 
stickler for the proprieties, I have 
never, since those hard days, sat in 
thoughtless judgment upon women 
who walk the streets. 


Yet I was in worse plight than I 
knew, for having decided and taken 
comfort from the decision that if my 
talent must play the light woman it 
should be cheerfully, I visited an ocu- 
list in the city to be refitted with work- 
ing glasses, and learned, out of an 
absolutely clear sky in that direction, 
that if I did not leave books, writing 
and indoor confinement very strictly 
alone for a year or more, I might go 
blind. 

I staggered out of that devil’s office 
with hope dead in me, and love; and 
alive only a kind of wild hatred of God 
and man, and the most unmanly and 
childish self-pity and despair. I think 
I was the most self-centred wreck 
that ever went from San Francisco to 
San Mateo (and there must have been 
many after the great earthquake). I 


think I could have trampled upon a 
sick child if one had thwarted me, 
But I hope not. 

I did not at once enter the bungalow 
fearing to face the light, or to see my. 
self in a mirror, but shambled aim- 
lessly among the walnut and almond 
trees, until finally I stood upon the 
edge of the gully, with half a thought 
to cast myself head-first upon the 
stones at the bottom. Had the height 
been sixty feet and sure death, I would 
have done so. But it was a scant 
thirty—tempting, but uncertain. And 
I fancied myself half-dead only, 
among the stones, a moaning failure 
in suicide as in life. It is not sure if 
I moaned aloud or not; but it is sure 
that something did moan at the bottom 
of the gully ; and I started back in a 
terror the more unreasonable if you 
consider that I was in the very midst 
of hobnobbing with self-slaughter. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MURDER IN THE GULLY. 


The silhouette of Fong upon the 
drawn shade of the kitchen window (in 
the very act of brushing his teeth) was 
like a re-enforcement. 1 shouted 
loudly for him; then sat down on the 
edge of the gully, slung my legs over 
and slipped and scrambled to the bot- 
tom. It was too dark down there for 
definite perceptions ; and as the moan- 
ing had ceased, I stood still, and at a 
loss. Nor was it until the light of 
Fong’s lantern shone suddenly into the 
place that I found my very next step 
must have been upon the body of a 
man. 

The heart in the body was beating ; 
but when Fong had descended and 
brought the lantern close, dreadful 
stabs were disclosed in its stomach 
and chest, and the stones among which 
it lay were amuck with blood. I was 
not experienced in these realities, but I 
perceived the approach of death as dis- 
tinctly as that of an embodied person. 

‘‘Fong,’’ I said excitedly, “* 0 


back home quick-step and telephone 
doctor and policeman! ”’ 

Fong touched, with a finger like the 
stem of a much smoked clay pipe, a 
pocket that had been turned inside out. 

‘*Dam much rob!” he said, and, 
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turning, made the precipitous ascent 
with astonishing alacrity. 

Even while attempting to plug with 
my handkerchief what seemed the 
deepest and bloodiest stab, I saw that 
every one of the man’s pockets had 
been turned inside out, and the tail 
of my eye caught the face of a gold 
repeater lying between the stones, and, 
nearer the body, that of Washington 
from the midst of a greenback. Even 
in those confused seconds it struck me 
as odd that these things should have 
been left behind, if the crime, as the 
inside-out pockets suggested, had rob- 
bery for its motive. I had packed the 
half of my handkerchief into the 
wound, with my forefinger, as you 
pack tobacco into a pipe, when sud- 
denly the man’s eyes came open and 
he said in a wild voice :— 

“Take it easy, boys — they’ve 
cracked ! ’’ 

And he struggled to raise himself. 

It will show the state of mind that I 
was in to record that I asked him if 
he was hurt. But the idiotic query 
seemed to steady him, and slowly and 
painfully he brought his eyes to a 
focus, until they rested on my face. 

“Don’t know you,’’ he said quietly. 
ee aoe 

I bent close to him and said as 
clearly as I could :— 

“Who did it? ”’ 

“Oh, hell!’ he said; but in the 
merest whisper. ‘‘ Cut it out. They 
got me. . . it’s up the gully under a 
spotted stone... it’s yours, my 
friend, don’t know your name. Baa 
Don’t let them get it... . Burn all 
papers in the wallet except it st 
With that the reason went clean out of 
his. eyes, and he rose, easily and 
lightly, to a sitting position, and turn- 
ing his head as if he saw some one, 
spoke in the most sarcastic, wearied 
draw] :— 

“ Harvey,’’ he said, ‘‘ you arn’t 
supposed to be helping yourself to ice- 
cream... you are supposed to be 
towing number three in the Yale boat ”’ 

. and then, but in far crisper tones, 

a note of deep regret in them: ‘‘ Just 

as you say, Mr. Cook—— ”’ His eyes 

closed and his head rolled over on his 

breast, but to be raised once more with 
a kind of splendid bold alertness. 

Give wav!”’ he cried in a great 
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voice, and toppling gently over on his 
side, his soul slipped from him and 
was soon, perhaps, in old Charon’s 
boat pulling out from the Stygian 
shore. 

While I waited with the dead man, 
my neighbour Mr. Carrol, attracted 
doubtless by that great shout of ‘‘give 
way,’’ came to the edge of the gully. 

‘* That you, Parrish?’ he said. 

** Come down,’’ I said. ‘* There’s 
been a murcer.’’ 

Carrol, a_ thick-set, 
man, descended with 
sharp breathing. 

‘* That’s hell, isn’t it? ’’ he said. 

‘‘Tor some person or persons— 
yes,’’ I said. 

‘“*Was he dead when you got to 
him?” 

‘* Not quite,’’ I said. ‘‘ He lived, 
perhaps, four minutes after I found 
him.”’ 

‘* Stuck him in the stomach, didn’t 
they?’’ said Carrol. ‘‘ My!” 

He knelt by the corpse and felt 
the upper arms, thighs, and calves. 

‘** Lusty brute, wasn’t he? ”’ 

‘* He wasn’t a brute,’’ I said; ‘‘ he 
was a gentleman and he rowed in the 
Yale boat—when Bob Cook was 
coach. He said as much si 
‘*Said?’’ exclaimed Carrol, his 


fattish 
difficulty 


great 
and 





eyes round with astonishment. ‘‘ Did 
he say who did it?’’ He snapped the 
question at me like a whip. But I 


interpreted his tone as that natural to 
a good citizen upon an occasion of 
crime. 

‘*No,”’ I said. 

Carrol passed the back of his hand 
across his forehead. 

‘** Too bad!’ he said mildly. 

‘*Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ too damned bad! ”’ 

‘Did he talk sense?’’ asked my 
neighbour suddenly. ‘‘ Or rave?” 

‘‘Why,” said I, ‘‘some of it 
sounded like sense, but it wasn’t about 
sensible things.”’ 

‘No dyine messages, I suppose? 
Just what did he say? ”’ 

‘‘ Nothing important, I fancy,” 
said I. ‘‘ Something about thanking 
me for trying to help him.”’ 

‘* Dying men,”’ said Carrol, ‘* some- 
times say very interesting things— 
especially those that have lived rough 
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—as this poor cuss has—seems to 
have,’’ he corrected himself. 

And I thought to myself that what 
the dying crew-man had said about the 
wallet under the spotied stone was 
extremely interesting, and muc h too 
interesting to be divulged to the first 
guestionex. Indeed the secret, if it 
was a secret, or anything but raving, 
had been given to me for my very 
own, as heaven could witness, and if it 
was worth giving it was possibly 
vorth keeping. So much I perceived 
logically in my unstrung and nervous 
state of mind. 

‘* At first glance,’’ Carrol broke in 
upon my reflections, ‘‘it looks like 
ordinary robbery—see that watch and 
that greenback. It looks as if some- 
thing particular had been wanted— 
doesn’t it? ”’ 


’9 


said I. 


arrol mused. 


‘ Just what I think,”’ 

** I wonder what? ’’ C 

I thought that I could have given 
Carrol information on that point. But 
I was mistaken. For at that very 
moment Carrol knew more about the 
contents of the crew-man’s wallet than 
I did. But what he did know, much 
as that was, was not sufficient for his 
purposes. He sighed, and looked for 
a long time into the dead man’s face. 

‘* How unnecessary,’ he said pre- 
sently, ‘‘ how damned unnecessary ! ”’ 

By some unaccountable freak of 
rigor mortis the crew-man’s eyes sud- 
denly opened as if worked by springs, 
and Carrol jerked himself backward 
as if he had been struck at. 

Talking seemed more comfortable 
than silence in the rresence of the 
staring eyes, and I said, trying to 
pitch my voice in its natural key, 

‘Lucky this isn’t the Middie Ages, 
Carrol. You know they believed that 
a corpse bled in the presence of its 
murderer, and opened its eyes, and 
went through all sorts of dumb-crambo 
accusations.’’ 

‘I never heard of the eye part, 


said Carrol, and he drew a deep 
breath. 
** Yes,’’ I said. ‘* But just before 


the eyes opened a lot of blood welled 
suddenly out of one of those cuts. It 
néarly gave me a fit—I thought for a 
second it was something alive. It 
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looked like a mouse coming out of its 
hole.’’ 

“ Don't Say that sort of thing!” 
said Carrol. ‘ I’m feeling pretty ‘sick 
as it ts. i want to scream and run 
away.’’ A great spasm went through 
him from ot to foot. And he tore 
his hat from his head and covered the 
dead man’s face. 


CHAPTER IIl. 
SPOTTED STONE. 


THE 
The early morning saw me, so re. 
cently a candidate for suicide, striking 
up the dry bed of the San Mateo River 
from the spot where the murder had 


been done, my eyes peeled, as the say- 


ing is, for spotted stones; and hope 
once more alive in my breast. Indeed, 
I had withdrawn so far from absolute 


despair as to be in a whirlwind of 
spirits. My imagination 
wildly at work during the 
wallet and its contents, 


school-boy 
had been 
night upon the 
‘* Burn all the papers but Jt,”’ the 
crew-man had said. 
It,’’ then, if actual money, might 
be a bill of large denomination ; but 
with that ~~ imagination would not 
rest. <A valuable patent had suggested 
itself, or a valuable principle to be 
patented ; the location of a rich gold 
mine, or a coal mine. Something, 
anyhow, that’ was worth doing murder 
for. On the other hand, for a damp- 
the reason that suffices one mur- 


ener, 
derer is not sufficient to the next, 
Some men will kill for a few..dirty 


some only for many bright 
and some again if merely 


dollars ; 
thousands ; 


to put the final .quietus upon the 
tongue of a nagging wife. I tried to 


desires in check, and kept 
reiterating, ‘‘ A couple of thousand will 
help—just a couple of thousand.” 
But they would not be so snubbed and, 
together with that ray of hope that had 
been rekindled in my breast, were ever 
dancing like mad among the millions. 

ancient river-bed was. thickly 
laid with stones and contained more 
than one that was spotted. Indeed, 
had every spotted stone that I turned 


hold my 


£ he 


over concealed a dollar bill, I must 
soon have lost interest in the crew- 
man’s wallet. I had, I think, pie 
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tured the particular stone wanted as 
greenish black, very thickly and regu- 
larly overlaid with white polka-dots, 
and flattish; yet it might be a white 
stone, spotted with black ; or it might 
be shaped like 2 boulder, or 2 pyramid, 
Whatever its shape, size, or uppear- 
ance, however, I was determined to 
find it, following the river-bed, if 
necessary, al! the stumbly miles to the 
reservoir and back. But it was aching, 
and I was very shorp with 


me 


hard work, j 
Providence for having suppiied 
with so weak and awkward a frame 
and with so cowardty « pair of lungs. 
‘fhe more so that there was nothing 
wrong with them but 2 chronic aver- 
sion to doing their work cheerfully in 
{ could not deg-trot it fer 


> 1 4 » 5 | 
their losing all 


the world. 
a city bleck without 
embition and flying into a passion of 
protest. suddenly 
upon a hundredweight stone, vellow- 
ish and dar hide of 
a leopard, | was obliged to put off the 
moment of turning it; and, 
sat upon it, 


9 “pete P 
comiortabie stoue, una rested. 


Indeed, coming 





» spotted lie the 





instead, 


for it locked a _ soft, 


The banks of the gully were at this 


a gm 





aneglcible height and clothed 
tall veretation of 
| . 1 

ckeyes, nightshade, and 


» but not 
rrape vines 3; and 
above where | 


the gully itself 


riotous 


a little 
sat, and a ] 
gully it turned off sharply ; so 
that 1 occupied, re, the centre 
of a stony open space in the midst of a 
forest. 


as it we 


Now this same weakness of iimb and 
lung which so handicapped my quest 
Was to prove instrumental in its safe 
accomplishment ; for had | turned over 
the stone upon which I sat when I 
Wished to, instead of waiting till I 
could, I must have been discovered in 
the very act by my neighbour, Mr. 
Currol, who came now suddenly into 
view around the upper bend, at a very 
slow pace, his small bright eves rang- 
ing penetratingly among the stones. 

Hallo!’ had 


i said I, when he 
rawn near. 


He started violently, as indeed the 
Most innocent person might have done 
pice the circumstances, and made the 
amiliar gesture of passing his hand 
actually 
But he pulled himself 


across his forehead without 
touching it, 
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together almost at once, and seating 
himself near me, ‘‘ Hot, isn’t it?’’ he 
said, and flung off his hat and ran his 
fingers through his hair. 

‘** Scientific | people,”’ said 
‘“ believe that somewhere on 
peninsula there is a vein of 


sometimes take a day off and go 


1 + c *, 99 
botanizing aiter it. 
‘‘ It’s like me,’’ said I; ‘*I have 


been geologising for wild flowers. 
And I’m quite blown, thank you.”’ 

‘* By the way,”’ he said, ‘*I’m ex- 
pecting seme odd characters to lunch ; 
would you care to look them over, with 
your constant view to fiction? ”’ 
~ “ T’d like to look in after lunch,” I 
said. ‘““What are they—anarchists 
like last time? ’”’ 

Carrol grinned. 

*“*T do have the damnedest friends, 
don't 1?’’ said he. ** No, these are 
ummers, and one of them 
—LLunch—has got hold of a schooner, 
bad debt; the other two have 
ed in a little money, and thev’ve 
made uo their minds to cruise the Gulf 
for ambergris and 
pearls.’’ He shot a quick glance at me. 





se 


} e - = 
three young b 





of California 


o 
D 


** Fancy,” he said, ‘*‘they’ve got a 
diving-suit !”’ 

‘‘ Have they?” said I, innocently. 
He had taken a shot at me, I learned 


missed the 


was. 


later, but had 


easy though it 


mark, 


‘*The funniest part,’? he went on, 
“os this. I’m going with them.”’ 
sé >? 


You don’t mean it! ’’ I exclaimed, 
for | had regarded Carrol as a sensible, 
matter-of-fact man, above any childish 
impulse. : 

‘““ Why,” said he, with a frank- 
ness that was attractive in him, ‘‘ I’m 
so dead broke | can’t see straight ; and 
I’m so fat 1 can’t walk straight, and 
I’m so down on my luck that I can’t 
think straight.” ~ 

** | have always pictured you,’’ said 
I, ‘‘on the very verge itself of pro- 
sperity.”’ 

‘*T am,” he said, ‘‘ always all that 
and never anything more. Of course 
I don’t believe in the pearl and amber- 
gris part of the trip any more than I 
believe that a beautiful woman,’’ he 
smiled ruefully, ‘‘ could learn to love 
me for my shape alone; but I do 
believe that sea food and sea air and 
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especially sea work would make a new 
man of me—a slim, godlike man.”’ 

‘‘ Like me,’’ said I, ‘‘ with chuckle 
knees and a backache and a pair of 
bellows that can just put a candie out 
at the fifth blow.”’ 

‘* Besides,’’ said Carrol, ‘‘I owe a 
lot of dirty little bills, and they fidget 
me. You'll look in after lunch, 
then? ”’ 

I nodded, and he rose. 

‘* Are you going any farther? ’’ he 
asked. 

‘*T think yes,’’ said I. ‘* Why?” 

‘* Why,”’’ said he, ‘*‘ I seem to have 
lost my wallet. It’s too much bother, 
and I haven’t time, to go back and 
look for it, on the chance. Still I 
want it, for old sake’s sake.’’ 

‘* What sort of a wallet is it?” I 
asked. 

** My dear man,”’ said Carrol, ‘‘ you 
speak as if you expected to find 
fifty wallets. But mine is to be recog- 
nised by the fact that it contains abso- 
lutely no money—and a few letters that 
you may read if you wish, but which 
will make you think the worse of me. 
They are from a beautiful woman,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘ who loves me when I have 
money.”’ 

Then with a cheerful ‘‘ So long!” 
he waved a podgy hand and was soon 
out of sight around the lower bend. 

I was now rested, and rose to the 
work of turning over the stone upon 
which I had been sitting. By good 
fortune, for my strength was not up to 
the task, it was not deeply bedded and 
had a convenient ledge for the hands 
to grip; and at the very first tug it 
came half over—and I let go, with a 
startled gasp, and it dropped back into 
place. For some moments I could not 
make the further effort necessary to 
gain possession of the crew-man’s wal- 
let, but stood aloof from the stone 
with a wildly beating heart. 

Then once more I bent to it, and this 
time turned it over—and saw the wal- 
let, released from pressure, expand like 
a live thing that draws a deep breath. 

I noted only that it was of pigskin, 
darkly stained by age and sweat ; and 
then, you will guess, I lost no time in 
going through its contents! 

But you have guessed wrong; for, 
with the issue in my very hands, I had 
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not at that moment the heart to face if. 
My highest hopes seemed to crowd 
about and implore me to wait. So, in- 
stead of going through with the busi- 
ness then and there, I slipped the 
wallet into my inside pocket and but- 
toned my jacket over that which, in 
noments of supreme excitement, I am 
pleased to call my chest. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE CREW-MAN’S WALLET. 


I took out the wallet in my bedroom, 
having bolted the door, and shook the 
contents of its various pockets upon 
the bed. ‘The inventory follows :— 

1. A part of an envelope, unaddressed 
and scrawled over with telephone num- 
bers; 

2. A whole envelope, blank, but not very 
clean ; 

3. An elastic band; 

4. A much soiled square of chewing- 
gum, make and flavour unknown; 

5. A fish-hook, with the point broken 
oli ; 

6. A copy of amatory Spanish verses in 
a swift female hand; 

7. A French two-franc piece; 

8. A slip of paper, with a design in pen- 
cil, neatly executed for an elaborate, but 
undecipherable, monogram; 

9. An old joke cut out of a newspaper, 
and 

10, and last, the half of a dime, cut 
clean off as by a pair of shears. 

You will imagine that I made sure 
to have overlooked nothing before I 
flung the wallet disgustedly on the 
floor and gave way to a fit of contemp- 
tuous laughter. I had, indeed, builded 
my hopes very high, and to have their 
fanciful structure fall so grotesquely 
flat was nothing less than sickening. 
Yet, unwilling to accept defeat, I once 
more went through the wallet, turning 
its pockets literally inside out and 
poking my long fingers into the 
crevices and along the seams. 50 
violent and angry was the search that 
I tore the rotten leather in places, and 
it was from between the edges of such 
a tear that I perceived suddenly a por- 
tion of paper surface criss-crossed with 





























the minutest of writing in the blackest 
of ink. Nor could I doubt that I had 
uncovered, by an eleventh-hour acci- 
dent, that mysterious ** It ’? which had 
cost the crew-man his life. 

The paper, on being extricated, 
proved a rectangular slip of a thin and 
shiny manufacture, six inches long by 
five inches wide. It had been folded 
lengthwise once; the double leather 
between two of the compartments of 
the wallet had been ripped along the 
seam to receive it and resewed with 
perfect fidelity to the original thread 
and to the needle-holes. As for the 
writing, with which both sides of the 
paper were closely crossed, it was 
miraculously even, and so fine as to 
require for decipherment a reading- 
glass ; and one far stronger than I pos- 
sessed would have made the task far 
easier. 

One whole side of the sheet, and all 
but a few lines of the other, was 
covered by an inventory list of articles 
of value; with the following note at 
the beginning :— 

Translation of original inventory, now 
in the Royal Library, Madrid, of articles 
of gold, silver, etc., consigned by Pizarro, 
from Peru, in the galleon, Espiritu Santo, 
to the King of Spain. 

The inventory as a whole read like 
some wild fiction, but I have not here 
the space to set it alldown. Here are 
a few items, chosen at random :— 

3. Small box of emeralds, carved in imi- 
tation of roses; 

7. A palace wainscoting of gold, laid 
upon wood; 

8. A mortar and pestle of gold; 

: 18. A little tree of gold, hung with 
jewelled fruits; 

23. A gold door, cunningly carved with 
bestial scenes; 

29. Two Peruvian princesses, fifteen 
years of age; 

30. Six great chests, containing their 
raiment and jewels; 

33. An Inca’s head in a casi of spirits ; 
_ 97. Eight thousand pounds of gold, cast 
into ingots; P 


_ 38. Eight thousand pounds of silver, cast 
into ingots; 


50. One great chest, containing divers 
golden vessels, ewers, and services. 


And at the very end of the long in- 
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ventory was the following priceless 
information :— 

The Espiritu Santo was lost in shoal 
water off a volcanic rock or islet that lies 
in latitude longitude Fragments 
of the vessel may be discerned by the use 
of a marine glass, in the midst of the cove 
at the north-west corner of the islet, and 
much of the treasure might be recovered 
by the use of a diving-suit and a little 
patience. Written this day of —— 
in the prison of Sing Sing for my 
only friend in this world, Roy Cunning- 
ham. If my memory has played tricks 
with me, Roy, it is only to the extent of 
an item or two in the inventory. The lati- 
tude and longitude is O. K. Pray for my 
horned soul, and God bless vou! This 
time to-morrow I shall be—where? And 
you, perhaps, on your way to the Straits 
of Magellan. 

I think a man’s imagination must be 
a spiritless nag not to be set galloping 
by such a spur. Mine, I know, went 
a-flying to the closing scenes of the 
great Inca’s life (and very white they 
looked against their black and amber 
background of Spanish lies and treach- 
ery). 1 saw as in a stage drop the 
bearded Spanish men staggering up 
the galleon’s gangways under the 
chests of ingots and gems; the cask 
with the Inca’s head, lightly handled, 
like a sample of the new country’s 
pickles for the Sovereign ; the golden 
door with its bestial carvings; that 
exquisite little tree of gold with its 
jewelled fruits; and those jewelled 
fruits the little brown princesses, ripe 
for the plucking, with their round eyes 
full of wonder ; and I sailed with the 
labouring galleon in the heel of the 
trades, with the unknown seas upon 
the one hand and the unknown moun- 
tains upon the other ; and sailed from 
under the bright skies into a moaning, 
grey, dripping region; and saw the 
waves broken and subdued among the 
monstrous seaweeds of Magellan ; and 
the ravines filled with dark and sombre 
forests ; and for a moment, cleared of 
mist and fog, the eternal snows low 
upon the mountains ; and saw the gull 
and the albatross loafing into the storm 
blast; and heard the thunder of 
breakers ; and felt in my very soul that 
earthquake sickening shock when the 
galleon struck ; and felt her sink be- 
neath my feet, and go down, with her 
colossal treasure, and the princesses, 
locked, perhaps, in each other’s arms, 
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poor kids! and with the whole of her 
hell-bound crew. 

No, not the whole of it; for there 
must have been one at the least to 
escape with the bearings of wheve the 
tall galleon lay. And 1{ followed him 
more vaguely, and pictured him sud- 
denly struck dead for his secret, as the 
crew-man had been struck in the guliv. 
And I came swiity down the hundreds 
of years with the secr 


triguings for it, and the bloody mur- 
t 


et, and the in- 





ders and the wild passions that it must 





have loosed. (¢ down, indeed 


the reality of the little bedroom 
which I was pacing like a wi 
and there my imagination stuck fast 
kor | could no more think out a lo 
way to lift the treasure from that far 
away floor of the sea than I could fly. 








Who would capitalise the weak-bodied, 


spiritless author er trust him to raise 
from the deep that treasure which had 
defied the men of action these many 


hundred years? 














I soon saw that I was in no condi- 
tion at that time to focus upon rational 
issues ; so I slipped the « 
Jegacy beneath the carpet, burne 

( h ig He 1 i¢ é ( - 

id the wallet é by 

ned face a ! 1 

cold water: had a snacl: «¢ men 
was now halt t two o’cl ‘ 
started ove ( ( ) 
hear the talk mz i ss 
ance of his aave O C 


CHAPTER V. 
** CALLIOPE.”’ 


As I turned the corner of his house, 
I met Carrol stepping off the bowery 


porch, his arms filled with bottles of 


beer, and his face flushed. 

** Parrish,’’ said he, ‘‘ we’re out 
under the big buckeye celebrating. 
Take some of these, there’s 2a dezr 
man! .. . Since I saw you-——”’ 


I relieved him of a portion of 

bottles and we proceeded toward the 
great buckeye from the other side of 
which came the sound of gleeful 
chuckles. Since I saw you,’’ Carrol 
repeated, ‘‘ I have sold the old home- 
stead ; a.man and his wife, lungers, I 


es 
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fancy, dropped in out of the golden 
Kast—Noo Yok—they said, I fancy it 
is in Persia—and took one good look 
at Tat Carrol’s house and lot and 
bought them out of hand. Hence the 
celebration. It’s the smooth monkeys 
that are to be paid over in the morning 
that have made Fat Carrol so happy 
and free from care. Gentlemen—”’ 
us we rounded the sweeping branches 
of the buckeye and came upon a 


2 . tee 
eroup composed of three live civilians 


and some twenty or thir dead 











names for a spade, that which is 
ble to the ear, though often 
the ( conn ive to the mind. 
Tney had a kind of clannish humour, 
t hed spent much of thei lives 


in Various unities of interest; and l 











could not but mire, and indeed envy, 
the elation of spirits into which the 
approaching project of their adventure 
t) Pm. Yet | detec d, 100, 
ber ith their hab: of 1 the 
issue, whatever its nature, into a joke, 


kind of underlying vein of stubborn 


nination, 2a kind of ready-at-need 





that led me to tnink ¢ 
est suited to 


3 F ‘ 
atch-ean enterprise. And 





ught them honest as men go, with 
a distinct preference for giving the 
odds and seeing fair play. And this 
in spite of the fact that for the more 
exquisite relations in nature they had 
ne more rard or respect than so 
many dogs. They had planned, for 
ince, ly and as a matter of 


















oa 


in 
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course, to take a couple of women 
upon the cruise ; and, listening to the 


which the plan was 


argument upon 
heard many shrewd 


abandoned, I 


phrases of expediency, but not so much 
as one word against the morals of the 
thing. 

“We'll just have to grin and bear 
the times when they Wouldn’t have 
exclaimed 


been in the way,’ Mr. 
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saw myself sailing with them in spirit ; 
and, in spite of that allocative docu- 
ment hidden beneath the carpet in my 
bedroom, the approximateness of their 
quest—the schooner provisioned in 
the harbour, and manned; Carrol’s 
bills about to be paid ; indeed, the fact 
of the thing, made me lose sight for 
the time being of the more alluring, if 
remote, aspects of my own undigested 


“He picked up a savage-looking kri: that] used for opening letters, and fell to testing the point 
with his thumb.” 


Willing Todd, and he tilted the tag- 
ends of a beer bottle into his mouth. — 
‘And when we get back,’? Craven 
mollified himself for the disappointment 
which the decision had cost him, 
with pearls and ambergris and 
Shark-fins, you'll hear the breakers 


roar along the Barbary coast !”’ 

They made so light of the serious 
sides of the adventure, and so sure of 
its nebulous sides, that from the first I 


Si 


adventure. Indeed, I was thrown into 
such an envy and restlessness by their 
tale that twice I was on the point of 
saying, ‘‘ Come, gentlemen, make me 
a partner with you, and we shall sail— 
not for the Gulf of California—but for 
the Straits of Magellan, and I shall tell 
you why! ”’ 

And I fancied excusing myself, and 
reappearing with the memorandum of 
treasure, and flinging it like a bomb-' 
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shell into their midst. It must be that 
my face had upon it an envious and ex- 
cited expression ; for Carrol, who, | 
noticed, attended with the most flatter- 
ing attention whenever I spoke, sud- 
denly clapped his hand heartily upon 
my knee. 

‘* Parrish,’’ said he, ‘* chuck 
troubles and come along! ”’ 


your 


His voice had in it a kind and 
friendly ring. 
‘Oh, I couldn’t,’’ I said quickly, 


and a little nervously. I couldn’t 


very well run away, owing money 
right and left.’’ 
‘* Now look here,’’ he said, ‘‘ we 


need another man.’ 
‘* But not me,’’ said I. ‘‘I can’t 

contribute anything ; and I’m abjectly 

useless.”’ 

“If I said, then,’’ said 

that during our little 


Carrol, 


ee } 
across the 


talks 





fence and our little visits and all, I had 
grown fond of vou, Parrish, you 


wouldn’t believe me? ”’ 
I cannot | 


deny that fi 
and moved. 


I was flattered 


‘* Look here,’’ he said, ‘‘ take a bit 
of a walk.” 
We rose, and he thrust his arm 


through mine and led me away. Che 
others, it seemed to me, had ex- 
changed glances ; but I laid it to their 

wish to express th: it Carrol had drunk 
too much beer. 

‘‘ Now, Jim,’’ said Ca 
say first that your face is 
and that I can read wl 
your mind—when it isn’t 
level. If that vou're in 
deep trouble and at your wit’s end, 
you’re a damned liar——’’ He pressec 
my arm affectionately. 

** Well, then I am,’’ I blurted « 
**T can’t sell my 
and the doctor 
open air away 
chances of going blind.”’ 

We walked a little 
saying a word ; vet 
to me by that firm 
arm. 

‘“*Well,’’ he = said, 

‘“* what’s the matter with the cruise of 
the Calliope for open air? 

‘* Even if I could pay my bills and 
go,”’ said I, * I‘d be a burden.”’ 
‘* Not you, Jim,”’ said Carrol. 
after another pause, 


rrol, ‘‘ let me 
an open book 
lat’s passing in 
above my 


you can deny 


9 I owe mone’ 
1: 


live in the 


Stull 
savs I must 


f- L 1 > pul or 
irom DOOKS Or take my 





pressure on the 


after a while, 


\nd 


What do you 
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owe ? he asked. 
He swore profanely. 
* Good heavens !”’ he said, “ you’ve 
looked the liabilities of a Trust Co., 
vhile vou’ve only incurred those of an 
apple woman. My dear boy, Say 
vou’ll come, and out of the money I’m 
to be paid to- -morrow I'll fix you up.” 

You will? ’”’ I said. 

Sure,’’ said he. 

Carrol,’’ I said, greatly moved, 

’s wonderful to find such kindness 
strangers, in a far place. 
But the kindness shan’t be all on one 
side. Your cruise is the chanciest 
kind of a thing—isn’t it? What if I 


And I told him. 





among 


can lay i. better course for vou all: 





what if I can teil you where > a Spanis! 


‘asure ship lies in shoal water —— 
L ought then and there to have 
realised my _ follv, for Carrol dr 





such a breath as a man draws on reach- 


the surface of the water after being 
buried in the 
id himself so quickly in hand again 


depths. But he 


I suspected nothing. 

You haven’t drunk too much, have 
said humorously. 
remember,’’ I said, ‘“‘ you 
sked me what the murdered man said 
died ? Well, I didn’t tell 
you. Can you guess why he was 


| - +9 
1urdered : 


Mg he 


VY , 
1 Ou 


xefore he 


Who—lI ?’* Carrol seemed 
startled, and I laughed. 
He was murdered for the secret 


of the tr ship ; but he had I idd 


And I 


easure 


found it.’ 


Now calm down,” said Carrol, 
ind switch to simple language.”’ 

‘Come into my house,” I said, 

; d we'll let the facts do the talking.” 


While Carrol was going over ‘the 
through my 


nd redder in 


crew-man’s legacy read- 


-glass he got redde 





the face. He looked giddy, and again 
1d again passed a h across his 
head. Yet his only comment from 


start to finish was a kind of shocked 
the phrase 


‘* Just x-cuse 
ne— Just x-cuse me!”’ 


having finished, he rose, and 


iteration ol 


banged his fist upon the table. 

Bv heavens!’’ he said, “by 
he avens “Ses 

‘Do vou think 
naybe there’s nothing in it? 

Think, Lucky Penny, old boy— 


think—no—I don’t—I can't! But I'l 


L 


»? T ventured, “‘ that 


” 
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tell you one thing. Whoever did one 
murder for that, would do another 
quick as winking ! i 

‘Good heavens !’’ I said, ‘‘ I hadn’t 
thought of that ! But no one knows I 
have it but you, Carrol.”’ 

“How do you know—nobody 
knows? Don’t you suppose they 
know you were the first man to be on 
the scene? The Papers had it—don’t 
you suppose you’ve been. w atched and 
marked ever since? By heavens, Jim, 
you've got a nerve! és 

He picked up a savage-looking kris 
that I used for opening letters, and fell 
to testing the point with his thumb ; 
but his thought seemed far from the 
business. 

‘“There’s nothing to prevent one of 
them walking into this bungalow to- 
night and sticking that into you, my 
boy!” And he flung the ugly thing 
sharply back among the litter on the 
table. I noticed that he was very 
white ; and I thought the pallor flat- 
tering, as showing the sharpness with 
which my possible danger affected him. 

‘Now,”’ said he, ‘‘vou put together 
what things you can carry in a couple 
of suit-cases, and you go straight up to 
Frisco, take ening to help you, and you 
go to the Palace, and you keep in the 
palm-room, where there is always a 
crowd, untill come! Don’t have anv- 
thing to do with any one you don’t 
know.”’ 

‘And how about my affairs in this 
town?” I said. 

Get your bills together,’’ said he, 
“and leave them with me.’’ 

Being orderly by habit, I had them 
ready in a neat pack et, which a rrol 
thrust, with a nod, into his pocke 

“But do you really think I'm in 
danger ?”’ : asked. 

‘ Jim,”’ he said earnestly, ‘ you = ! 
When a man’s got the wealth of Ormu 
and of Ind in his clothes he’s in danger, 
and you may take pen and ink and 
Write it down.”’ 

I glanced inv oluntarily into the cor- 
ners and out of the windows. of the 
Peaceful and familiar room. 

‘Was that poor cuss in the gully 
ever in danger, Jim ?”’ said C arrol. ‘* 1 
ask you ? Now do as I say!”’ 

a jm will,’” said I, with a kind 

eagerness. But I’m 
glad you're in the know, Carrol, be- 
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cause I’m an innocent, and it never 
would have entered my head that any 
one but the butcher or the baker had 
it in for me.’’ 

‘Jim,’’ said Carrol, ‘‘ we'll come 
for you about seven- -thirty, in the palm- 
room, mind; and we’ll make a body- 
guard until we get you safe aboard the 
Calliope.’’ He turned to go, but re- 
turned upon a thought. 

‘* Look,’’ said he, ‘‘ will I tell the 
boys now, or later, when we’re all 
aboard? It’s for you to say.”’ 

‘* Oh,”’ said I, ‘‘ later, when we’re 
under way—don’t you think—and sur- 
prise them, good!”’ 

‘““You bet,’’ said Carrol, and he 
smiled broadly. ‘* But what a child 
you are!”’ 

Again he turned to go, and once 
more came back. 

j We've got to keep pretty well to- 
gether,’’ he said, ‘* but I’m afraid the 
boys are for making a night of it— 
liquor and ladies, and all that—you see 
it’s their last night ashore, and you 
see——”’ 

‘I don’t judge for others,’’ I said. 
‘* But that’s reason enough for not 
telling them—till latey.’’ 

. Right,” said Carrol, ‘‘ and you 
and I’ll eschew the bottle and keep the 
bunch in hand if we can.”’ 

He left me, and I went at my work 
of selection and packing with an ardour 
not diminished by the thought that 
those who had not stopped at one 
murder would not balk at another. 
But it heartened me some to hear, now 
and again, through the open window 
the bursts of laughter from the jolly 
companions under the buckeye tree. 
Indeed, one burst of it, not long after 
Carrol must have rejoined them, was 
so heartfelt and contagious that in the 
midst of folding a blue flannel shirt I 
burst out laughing myself. 

But if I had known what the joke 
was, at which I laughed with so much 


enjoyment, the hour of seven-thirty 


would not have seen me _ impatiently 
waiting in the palm-room of the Palace 
Hotel for the appearance ci Carrol and 
the joint-owners of the Calliope. 


CHAPTER VI. 
I ‘* DO” THE TOWN. 
All cities are cities of dreadful night. 
Yet if palms were awarded for being 
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dreadful, I think 
flung at the feet of San Francisco. | 
had often delighted to deal firmly in 
fiction with what I fancied to be the 
darker sides of life. And I had hung 
a little upon the outskirts of vice, dined 
in its least notorious restaurants, or 
drunk my cocktail across its outer bars. 
But of: wickedness, of which I had 
thought myself not the least piercing 
observer, | knew, until the later hours 
of that night, nothing. And, ch, the 
faces and the jargon and the dark 
places and the thirsts and the lechery 
that I saw that night as in a hideous 
revelation—a crowd of half-living, half- 
putrid m iggots feeding like 

things upon the very guts of the c 
Vice I saw without the gilding ; a1 nl 
learned the abvss between what ty not 
respectable and -what 


mad 
Mad 
' 


is lost. 


that 


1 24 
ve SHOUICG 


Nor was I happy in thinking 
my companions for the voy 
have thought that the scenes ' 

which they passed me would oh, nat 





through 


please me, "ng , but appeal strongly 
to .my' -séns of the pic turesaue 

** Parrish sein to see this,’’ one 
would savy. Parrish. ought to see 
that.”’ . ‘Or ‘“‘ Let’s show him the 
Sink,” or the like. To my shame be 
it suid that I had not the face to 


cased and unhappy 


1 suffer 


that I was disple 


\ sale « 1ee , } 
And, sick at heart, ysell 


“ed Tl) 


be led from one abomination to the 
next. You will hear it said that such 
an experience has its value. But I 


at once 


si a 
worlia— 


io see 


in the 


think not. I should like 
very much less re 
and very much more. 


ticence 


64..3* 3 39 


As ‘we did 
damnation—my 
men became gradually dr 
myself, to keep up heart, 
more than [ was 
could well ‘‘ carry,’’ as the 
Indeed, I recollect being pulled away 
from 2 haggish young woman whom I 
had suddenly accosted at the corner of 
2 street and was exhorting to lead a 
better life. And I was very sharp with 
Carrol for int with my efforts 
to do a little good in the worid, and 
would have broken from him and gone 
back to renew the sermon had I not 


the town—ripe for 
three show- 


And 


taken 


younger 
unk. 

had 
accustomed to or 


saying’ Is, 


‘riering 


heard .the woman calling upon Carrol 
** hide that --— —— 
Spider or she'd 


long-legged 


cut its heart out. 
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“Come along, - Jim,” 
* you’re drunk.”’ 

** I’m not,”’ said I, ‘‘ not in the] least, 
I was never more rational in my life, 
You can start any argument you like, 
and see if I’m not, to prove it.’ 


sé 


said Carrol, 


I don’t give a whoop if you are or 
t,”’ said Carrol. 

1 tried to answer him, but gave it up 
OWlNS to a s udden and wearisome 
thickening among my vocal cords. And 
I fell to counting just how m: iny drinks 
I had had, and then was startled to 
think that so very few should have had 
so grave an effect upon. me; fer, in 
i to the thickening sensation 
feet had 
and my limbs 


nc 


addition 
1 
the. vocal cords, my 


become terribly heavy, 


s if made of fluids. ** Surely,” I 
thought, ‘* SIX or more drinks of 
whisky couldn’t doit!’ And I wanted 
to ask errs opinion, and could not. 


I hud to come to a dead halt, with 


Lynch laughing and holding me by one 
arm, and Carrol, with a kind of expec 
t expression, hold ling me by the 
other. Craven and ‘Todd faced me, 
Pe j 


arrol gently, “ let's 





I \ t I thought the last 
drink must have bee drugged, was 
conscious of a frightful wild beating 
of mv heart, as of a caged bird strug- 
eling to escape ; I felt a hand shide into 

breast of my jacket, and knew no 
niore 

I must have been censeless as 2 bale 
of goods for a long time; and must 
have slept naturally for many hours 


ter the effects of the soporific drug 
had passed off ; for I woke, rather than 
came to, feeling wretched than 
may be supposed, and clear in mind. 
Yet not so clear as I thought; for | 
imagined myself to be lying in the open 
air upon a sidewalk ; and for a long 
time neither the complete darkness nor 
the occasional strong lifting under me 
and falling away of the pavement 
unaccountable. Nor did | 
long time that the hot, 
close air could not by any magic be 
elated to the inspiring draught of a 
San Francisco street at night. 

But at last it Became. evident to a 
jaded and illogical understanding that 
I was up somewhere, in an unven- 


less 


seemed 


realise for a 


shut 
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tilated place that rose and fell quietly, 
as the breast rises and falls in deep 
breathing ; and upon that realisation 
came rapidly other evidences—smells 
of bilge-water, of calking and murine 
stores—that I was upon a ship at sea. 

The adventure, then, had begun. 
The Calliope was southing ; I had been 
put aboard in a senseless, drunken con- 
dition, and now Carrol and the others 
would be laughing at me to my face. 
J had awakened with the suspicion that 
Carrol himself had done the drugging 
and that it was his hand that hac 


slipped inside my jacket and relieved 
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For two seconds, perhaps, the 
Chinaman did not move a muscle. 
‘Then suddenly he whipped out a bright 
lone knife from somewhere, caught it 
horizontally between his teeth, and, 
before 1 could move hand or foot in 
self-defence, had dropped through the 
hatch and was kneeling heavily upon 
me. Yet, murderously as he had come 
at me, he did not offer to strike. He 
seemed, indeed, relieved to find so un- 
resisting an object to his prowess, and 
presently, lifting his face skyward, 
commenced to shout in a kind of shrill, 
high singsonging. Other yellow faces 


YON, 
“ap 


“1 felt a hand slide into the brea:t of my jacke!, and knew no more.” 


me of the crew-man’s legacy. But I 
thought now that the drugging must 
be attributed to my own weak head, 
und the picking cf my pocket to Car- 
rol's natural wish to see the document 
in more responsible keeping. Yet my 
friends, too drunk themselves, per- 
haps, had not stowed me comfortably ; 
or if they had laid me in a bunk I had 
tumbled out of it. While I lay thus, 
desultorily ruminating, there opened 
suddenly, half a dozen feet above my 
head, a hatchway, and I saw bent over 
the brightly illumined square a yellow 
Chinaman, naked to the waist. I lay 
blinking at him, ; 


appeared soon in the hatchway, and the 
light was practically shut off by the 
massing. 

There was a great interchange of 
swift jabbery ; and then the China- 
men that knelt upon me rose.and mo- 
tioned me to rise also. Seeing me to 
be scarce able to stand alone, yellow 
hands reached downward and helped 
me through the hatch. And I found 
myself in a kind of ship’s forecastle, 
the centre of a group of a dozen 
Chinamen, half naked and _ barefoot. 
I say a kind of forecastle, for though 
the place occupied the usual wedge- 
shaped space in the vessel’s bows and 
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was lined with tiers of bunks, it had 
about it a garish and Oriental look ; 


for the curtains to the bunks were of 


showy, if coarse, embroidery ; a big, 
brass, squatting god glowed between 
the butts in the bow, and the deck- 
beams and planking were one strug- 
gling mass of dragons; an inimitable 
composition, in Chinese-blue, scarlet 
and orange. Also there was an effect 
about the place of fluttering papers ; 
and I learned afterwards that these 
were prayers, mucilaged wherever 
piety could find a place for them. And 
for the rest, that forecastle smelt as no 
white man’s forecastle smells; here 
was no odour of mildew and sour 
sweat, but a clean pungent odour, a 
hint of incense, or joss-sticks, per- 
haps, a hint of camphor and pepper. 

From the forecastle I was helped 
to the ship’s deck; and there what 
with the brightness of the sun, the 
overpowering freshness of the sea air 
and the emptiness of my stomach, for 
all the world like a young lady whose 
stays are drawn too tight, I fainted 
dead away. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BESSIE. 


I came to, lying upon a doubled 
quilt, in the shadow cast by the main- 
sail, and faced so that I‘could see far 
off the purple hills of California sliding 
astern. The same Chinaman who had 
drawn the knife was sitting .on his 
heels beside the quilt and offering me, 
in a blue and white bowl, a fluid mix- 
ture of water and soft boiled rice. 
How good it tasted! Or rather felt, 
for my inside burned like the pipes in 
a boiler. Nor could I take my lips 
from the bowl to ask where Carrol was 
until I had gulped the half of its con- 
tents. 

** Callol,’? said the Chinaman, 
an amused and tolerant smile, ‘‘ no 
sabe Callol—Bessie come soon—him 
very fine talkee womans.”’ 

‘* Bessie ?’’ I said idiotically. 
Bessie ?’’ 

‘* Him come now,”’’ said the China- 
man. He scrambled to his feet, and 
with a sudden nodding smile and open- 
hand gesture, indicated me to some 


with 


**What 
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one, and, 
ward. 

sa Well of all the skinnies!” said a 
woman’s voice, and I tried to rise, but 
was pushed down again by the 
shoulder. : 

‘Take it easy,’’ she said, and came 
around where I could see her and 
seated herself in a matter-of-fact way 
on the quilts at my feet. 

She was no beauty (though young) 
and inclined to be overweight. But 
there was a certain comeliness about 
her, of colouring and of fine black eyes 
that twinkled amazingly. Her hair 
hung in two very thick but not very 
long braids, and was coarse but of a 
lovely brown colour, with lighter 
streaks due to sunburn, and very 
shiny; her face was_ broadish, the 
features inclined to be thick; but she 
had an expression of well-being and 
joviality that were mighty pleasant to 
the eye. Jor costume she had a blue 
skirt spotted by sea-water, a 
kind of dre ssing-jacket of Chinese 
cut and material; and little else I 
fancy; certainly neither shoes nor 
stockings. 

‘I’m Bessie, 
Who are you?”’ 

‘‘My name is Parrish,’’ I said, 
‘* and I’m part owner of the Calliope.”’ 

‘What’s that ?’’ said Bessie. 

‘‘Why,’’ said I, ‘isn’t this the 
Calliope ?”’ 

This ?”’ exclaimed. ‘‘ This 
schooner? Not on your life. - This 
jolly boat is the Shantung. And your 
hall-marks say ‘ stowaway’ plain as 


turning, went softly for. 


serge 


’? she said, ‘‘that’s all. 


1 
sne 


day. And the Shantung company 
would like to know how you came to 
be in the forward storeroom ?”’ 


‘* As to that,’’ I said, though very 
much bewildered, ‘‘1 was put. Are 
there no white men on this ship?” 

‘* Not a one but you,”’ said she. 
Then,’’ said I, ‘‘ I was drugged 
and robbed and shunted off where | 
could do no harm and tell no tales.’ 
Indignation rose and I found the 
strength to sit up; and I plunged into 
my bad-luck story at a speed that pro- 
duced upon Bessie a look of complete 
bewilderment. 

She interrupted good- naturedly. 

‘“T'll tell you,’’ she said, ‘‘ just 
. And vou can dope out 
The Shantung be- 


where vou are. 
how you 


got here. 
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longs to those who work her—just 
thirteen of * em, and she sailed yester- 
day morning in hardware for Peru to 


trade in misc ell: nies. Now what’s 
that to you?”’ . 
‘Yesterday morning! I cried. 


“Have I been in that hole all that 
time? No wonder I’m done up.’ 
“It’s wonderful it didn’t kill you,’ 
said she. 
‘“As,”’ said I, ‘it was probably 
meant to.’’ And again I began my 
story, but with more clarity and less 
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are sO mean you can’t understand 
at all.’’ 

‘I wouldn’t wonder, 
it wasn’t so much meanness as 


” | ce." s 
just 
plain thinking I’d all the time be in 
the way. And I dare say that’s right. 
You see I’m not up to much hard 
work, and I’m not very practical.”’ 

‘* And I don’t see why they put you 
on board the Shantung. It was a 
dead easy thing to do, because we all 
were ashore at a wedding in China- 
town, and perhaps that’s the reason. 

















“Chen for the first time I heard her laugh.” 


speed. And, though intending to re- 
serve the parts that concerned “the lost 
galleon, 1 had soon told the 
whole of it. 


Bessie 


‘* But,’’? she said, when I had done, 
“if there was all that treasure, and 
you told them where it was, why 


wouldn’t they take you along and let 
you share?’” 

“That’s what I don’t get,’’ said I. 
“There seems to be millions of treas- 
ure, and there were only five of us; 
and it was I who found out where the 
stuff was.’’ 


 Well,”’ said Bessie, ‘‘ some men 





a cinch to knock 
and stuff you into a 


It would have been 
you on the head 


manhole, or to just drop you over- 
board and whack you once with an 
oar.’’ 

They were all pretty drunk,” I 


said ; ‘‘ at least I think so, and maybe 
they didn’t quite know what to do 
with me; and maybe they thought 
they were perpetrating a joke.” I 
smiled dismally, but Bessie shook her 


head. 
‘* They hoped you’d smother your- 
self in the storeroom,’’ she said. 


** Don’t see why you didn’t ; 


and they 
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thought maybe your death would be 
fixed on us. And that’s one for your 
fat Carrol. But say, what about this 
treasure? That all sounds like gib- 
berish.”’ 

I had to go pretty deeply into early 
Spanish explorations and the conquest 
of Peru before she understood ; and 
then she said :— 

‘** Well, if your address was bond 
fide, you've played in dirty hard luck 
to lose it. But I don’t see what you 
can do about it.”’ 


““Qh,”’ said I, ‘‘the paper itself 
doesn’t matter, Miss Bessie.’’ 

‘*Guess you'd better say Mrs. 
Bessie,’’ said she. 

‘** Beg pardon,’’ I said, ‘‘I will. 


I’ve got the paper pretty well by heart. 
Indeed, 1 don’t do anything well ex- 
cept rermember things.”’ 

‘You remember the bearings ?’’ 
she asked, and | repeated them for 
her. 

‘* About where is that on the map?”’ 
she said. 

*“ Why,” said I, ‘I didn’t look at 
it, but it’s not far from the Straits of 
Magellan ; maybe in the Straits them- 
selves, but south of them, I think; 
off Terra del luego, I think.”’ 

‘* Do you believe in it ?’’ she asked. 
** In the treasure, I mean ?”’ 

** Mrs. Bessie,’’ I said, ‘‘ the crew- 
man believed in it; his murderers be- 
lieved in it; Carrol and his gang be- 
lieve in it ; and, as I feel like a plaved- 
out dish-rag, there’s not much to pre- 
vent me believing in it.’’ 

She thought a while. 

‘* Nor me,’’ she said finally, and 
looked Jandward for some moments, 
frowning thoughtfully and pursing her 
lips. Presently her brow smoothed 
and she turned once more to me. 

** If you,’’ said she, ‘* were willing 
to go shares, share and share alike, I 
might get the company to take the 
matter up. If we make a good dicker 
in Peru, and are feeling pretty flush, 
it might just appeal to the company 
to take a chance, and again it might 
not.’’ 

** You mea the Shantung Co. ?”’ I 
asked. ‘‘ This,ship, in other words ?”’ 


** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ and the kid, and 
me. 
** Do you belong to the company ?”’ 
I asked. 
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‘* Why, yes, I do,”’ she said. 
** And the kid ?”’ I asked. 


‘* That’s Lichee,’’ said she, and she 
smiled at the thought of him. ‘* He’s 
not awake yet, the lazy little beggar. 
But when he is awake Mr.—Parrish, 
didn’t you say ?—he’ll be good com- 
pany for you.’ She leaned toward 
me confidentially. ** He’s a child, 
too!’’ And then for the first time I 
heard her laugh. It. was not the ha- 
ha-ha of civilisation, but the great 
haw-haw-haw chest tones of the Afri- 
can savage—a laugh at once strong 
music and the epitome of humour. 
The tears of laughter rolled from her 
eyes ; and I caught a glimpse of more 
than one Chinaman looking suddenly 
up from his work and smiling broadly 
toward the burst of merriment. 

After a while she stopped laughing 
and rose to her feet. 

‘* Now for business,’’ she said. ‘‘Do 
I lay the matter before the company— 
or don’t I? It’s your secret.’’ 


“eé 


No,’’ said I, ‘‘ it became yours, 
too, when you laughed hke that.” 

‘“Good!’’ she said, and flushed up 
redly under her clear tan. ‘* But you 
won't find them coming to any decision 
right off. ‘dhere’s no man in this 
world so guick to decide as a China- 
man if he’s only got a second to make 
up his mind; and there’s no man so 
slow if got weeks and weeks. 
Anyhow,’’ she went on, ‘‘ you’ll be 
parlour-boarder ; and I’m hanged if we 
don’t put a little flesh on your bones. 
‘There isn’t a better trainer in the 
world that I am. I had a husband,”’ 
she said, with a sudden twitching of 
the eyelids, ‘‘ who was a crank on 
health Sleep,’’ she said, ‘* is the 
most important thing; so roll over, 
and when you wake up I'll see that you 
do the next most important thing 
next.”’ 

And I rolled over as I had been com- 
manded, and fell upon the instant into 
a quiet deep-sea sleep. 


hes 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LICHEE. 


My eyes were no sooner wide open 
than Bessie came up to me, smiling as 
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“ There was nothing for me but laughter and water.” 
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” 


upon a child, and, ‘‘ Now, sir,’’ she 


said, ‘‘ stand up! ”’ 

So I stood up, very weakly, and 
said that I was waiting for orders. 

‘* Well,’’ she said, ‘‘ draw a deep 
breath—try to burst yourself—that’s 
the way—and now hold it, as long as 
you can—there, that’ll do; and now let 
it out, as slow as youcan. It’s to give 
you the right kind of an appetite and 
everything,’’ she said. 

‘* It makes me dizzy,’’ I said. 

‘* Never mind that,’’ said she; ‘‘ do 
you see how it’s done? ’”’ 

** Yes,’’ I said. 

‘“Then,’’ said she, ‘‘I’m_ going 
below.; and you’ll go on breathing as 
I’ve showed you till you get your 
clothes off, and then you’ll go and 
stand in the lea-scuppers, and the boys 
will look after you. Now,’’ she said, 
** don’t look obstinate. It’s for your 
own good—pah!—no wonder you’re 
sickly!’’ She turned away im- 
patiently, and when she had disap- 
peared I began, not, however, without 
hesitation, compunction and a feeling 
that I was playing the fool, to breathe 
as she had directed and to strip off my 
much-creased and bedraggled clothes. 
And presently, shivering in the wind, 
naked as Adam_= and frightfully 
ashamed of my thinness, I advanced 
trepidantly upon three Chinamen, who, 
smiling broadly, appeared to be await- 
ing me in the lea-scuppers. ‘These 
three suddenly, and without warning, 
but with loud grunts and exclamations, 
seized me and commenced to brush me 
strongly with dry, bristly brushes. 
They went over me from head to foot 
with a kind of good-humoured fury, 
until from cold I passed to warm, from 
warm to fever; and then, just as I 
thought the intention was to skin me 
alive, the brushing ceased, the three 
sprang aside, and I received full upon 
the back a bucket of ice-cold water 
thrown with violence. 

With a cry between pain, fear, and 
rage, I turned, only to receive a second 
bucket in the open mouth. Turn and 
start and twist as I would, there was 
nothing for me but laughter and water, 
and behold, at the very moment when 
I felt about to die, I began to enjoy my- 
self! And when that sudden and vio- 
lent bathing was at an end, and I stood 
streaming sea-water and glowing like 
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a new-cast statue, I felt in my whole 
being an exhilaration and freedom 
from care that were wonderful. 

But now they came at me with great 
handfuls of cotton waste, such as is 
used for cleaning brass, and scrubbed 
me dry ; and then one flung me a kind 
of pyjama suit of thin white cotton; 
and, being clothed in this, another 
brought a razor and fresh water and 
soap and shaved me delicately and 
quickly. And thén they made me drink 
down a great bowl of water, and went 
about their business smiling. 

Bessie now came out of the cabin 
leading by the hand a little boy. He 
was dressed in amazing contrast to the 
Chinamen and to Bessie herself. In- 
deed, he looked like a miniature vice- 
roy, or princeling, just out of the band- 
box ; from the little skull-cap of bro- 
cade with its jade button, to the snow- 
white socks (or rather mittens, for the 
big toe had a compartment to itself) 
he was the pink, I am sure, of Chinese 
fashion, and the mould of form. He 
was in a bright sky-blue silk jacket, 
with white silk bands to the wide 
sleeves and white cording low around 
the throat. 

This celestial little garment had been 
embroidered by witchcraft with butter- 
flies in wonderful soft tints and shades, 
and birds and flower-pots with flowers 
growing out of them; and green 
puppy-dogs with round popping eyes ; 
and little high-arched bridges that 
crossed streams and led to pagodas 
and temples ; and a thousand and one 
devices, exquisite in themselves and 
forming as a whole an effect of magical 
jewelling. Trousers of a clear, bright 
green silk, wrapped at the ankles and 
thrust into the aforementioned white 
socks, completed the costume; or 
rather it was completed by the child 
himself. There was a gravity upon his 
jolly round face, and a majesty—may 
I say so?—to his grave, toddling sea- 
waddle that were the very essence of 
the picture. He was like a Chinese 
advertisement of a health food, and, 
as he came toward me, one hand in 
Bessie’s and one resting gravely upon 
his portly little ‘‘ tum,’’ famished as I 
was, I could have cried aloud for joy. 

Chinese he seemed from head to toe, 
but when, after looking gravely in my 
face for some moments, his sloe eyes 
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closed suddenly and he put back his 
head and laughed a treble ghost of that 
haw-haw-haw of Bessie’s, I knew that 
he belonged to no country, and to no 
race of men. 

Bessie looked me gravely in the eyes. 

‘* Saves a world of explanation,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ doesn’t it—that laugh?’’ Stop 
laughing, Lichee, vou little monkey !”’ 

Lichee broke short off. 

‘“Time Melican man eat,’’ said he. 

‘‘Lichee,’’ said I, ‘* you are delight- 
ful in conversation.’”’ 

‘““Yes,’? said Bessie, ‘‘ you’re to 
have food now, on two conditions.”’ 

‘*A thous2nd !’’ I cried eagerly. 

“Tirst,’’? said Bessie, ‘‘ you’ve got 
to sav you liked your bath—we heard 
him yell, didn’t we, Lichee?—and, 
second, you'll chew every mouthful you 
at forty times.”’ 

“But why ?’’ said I. 


” 


ce 


“Ts it a reli- 
rious rite ? 
‘‘No,”’ said Bessie quietly ; ‘‘ it’s to 
make a man of you—and when you’re 
that vou can talk about religion. It 
sickens me to think how you’ve neg- 
lected yourself. Bright enough you 
are, too, by the shape of your head, to 
know better! I’d rather see a good 
solid bar-room drunk than a library 
skeleton. Come now, shake 
and forget it !’’ 

She smiled very winningly, and we 
shook hands. 


U2 


“ec 


hands, 


‘‘Melican man eat now?’ said 
Lichee. 

“Oh, my friend, my friend!’ I 
cried. And had he been my own I 
could not at that famished moment 


have loved him more. 


CHAPTER 
BESSIE’S 


a 
STORY. 


I was soon enthusiastically taken up 
with physical training. From the 
very first the brushing and the violent 
baths the light diet, much chewed, .the 
frequent great draughts of water, and 
the strong sea air had stirred within 
me and were bringing to liveliness the 
germs of health and well-being. 

But you will not suppose that the 
experience with Carrol and his friends 
was ever long out of mind ; nor that I 
awaited with anything but impatience 
the decision of the Shantung Company 
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upon the affair of the treasure. They 
regarded me, after Bessie had told 
them of it, with an open interest and 
perhaps a tinge more of zeal in attend- 
ing to my needs and comforts; and 
they made me feel that I was no waif 
upon their charity, but one who paid, 
or at the least made creditable promises 
of payment, for what he got. 

But not a word of pro and con upon 
the adventure itself was to be heard 
from one of them, nor do I think that 
they discussed the matter among them- 
selves. I was suffered to come and go 
as 1 pleased; and was encouraged to 
take a light share in such work as 
swabbing down the decks, and even 
learned to stand a trick at the wheel. 
Nor was I allowed to stand aside when 
it came to amusements. 

** They look up to you,’’ said Bessie 
to me once, ‘* because you are an 
author ; writing is sacred to the Chin- 
ese, pretty near; or at least it’s the 
very tip-top thing in good manners ; 
and these boys aren’t the Canton coolie 
type any way; they’re North China- 
men, well educated, some of them; 
and thev’ve a pretty snug inkling of 
what’s what.’’ 

‘‘They’re certainly different from 
the Chinamen I’ve seen in America,’’ 
I] said; “‘ taller, and thicker-necked. 
They don’t look so much like delicate 
birds. And I’ve never been kinder 
used by any one—but that, of course, 
is owing to you.”’ 

Ve were slipping along upon a brisk 
beam wind, with a pleasant bubble of 
water under the bows and under the 
leeward rail, while the foam swirled 
and sudded in our wake. _Lichee was 
in the galley composing sweetmeats 
with a little help from the cook ; Wong 
was at the wheel, steering with two 
fingers ; Chang and Jili were stripping 
the morning's wash from the windward 
rigging ; and there was a pair of 
checker players in the shadow of the 
foresail. But otherwise we had the 
deck pretty well to ourselves. 

‘* Mrs. Bessie,’’ I said, ‘‘ just what 
is the Shantung Company ?”’ 

‘* Do you notice,’’ said she, ‘‘ that 
thev’re all about the same age? Well, 
they were all students together in some 
Chinese college, and they had advanced 
views about politics, and China began 
to get unpleasant for them. So they 
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clubbed tcgether and bought this 
schooner of a sealer that had to go to 
gaol ; and she’s been home and country 
to them ever since. They swore an 
oath of partnership—to stick together, 
sink or swim, and to share and share 
alike—good luck, bad luck, and the 
whole hog.’’ 
‘“*And you, 
after a pause. 
** You've looked that question more 
than } ‘*and you've 


Mrs. Bessie?’’ I said, 


said she, 
thought this and you’ve thought that 
till you don’t know whether I stand on 
the ladder that has its head at heaven’s 
gate and its feet in hellemuck, . . . 
Chane’s futher willed me an interest in 
the Company and other interests that 
were nabbed when he died. He was a 
good man by his lights ; ull white under 
I know what they 


about 


once,’’ 


tie yeuOw. . . « 
think in Curistian 
white girls that marry Chink 
a bit boy that 
honours me, and twelve good men anc 
true nS 
‘“*Thirteen,’’ I 
that I want to boast. 
ae | 1 


she gave me a grateful look. 


COLNLPLES 


>; but I’ve 
me 


an 
Ali€ 


looks up to | 
1 


corrected. =" 


” 


co 
\ot 


** Mrs. Bessie,’’ I said, ** 1’m curious 
as any woman. But I’m no c¢ I'd 
dearly love to have the whoie story. 
Am | going to? 

**It’s long,’’ she said doubtfuily. 


tough. 


ee Oe ee *y 
Wora tor if, fad ie 


lot that’s 


And it’s some 
‘And take my 
**that somewhere there’s a 
fine in it.’’ 

‘* 1 married,’’ she said, ‘* when I was 
seventeen. He was all kinds of a man, 
Willy was ; ten years older than me; 
and gentle as they make ’em, and white 
clean through. He was a born athlete, 
and a made one »» She smiled : 
**That’s how I come to be such a 
rainer. At first we lived in ’!: 
and saved a little money. Then Willy 
thought he saw a chance to make 
money in Shanghsi—he wes a kind cf 
small contractor and there was a boom 
in building. We went out—that 
seven years ago—and Willv’d no 
sooner got there than he bid for a con- 
tract to put up a house in the English 
section—just a little two-story house, 
but with a good profit in it. 

‘** We kept house in two rooms just 
on the edge of the Chinese quarter, 
and I was happy all day long, even 


risco, 


Was 
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when Willy was away looking after his 
contract. I guess a woman’s happiest 
when she’s seeing one man, or looking 
forward to seeing him, and knows he’l] 
come to her scbher and gentle and 
loving. 

‘There was only one thing we 
wanted, and that was a kid ; but there 
was nothing doing. Willy got mixed 
up in local athletics, and boxed and 
swam races and played ball when he 
hud the And sometimes we'd 
hire a couple of ponies—we couldn’t 
either of 


chance. 


us ride to save our necks— 
One day 
ot off at a piece of old wall to 
He said 
‘ curious construction,’ that was 
And 1! told him net to go 
the ald thing, because it vould 
fail on him. But he smiled and went 
up close to the wall and poked it and 


and go rides in the country. 
Wily ¢ 
see how it was put together. 
if wa: 


his word. 











locked it over and got out his note- 
bock to make a sketch—and then I 
saw the thing totter, and I sc 

and Wi jumped, but no 

enourt He was pinned by the legs, 
and by the time | sot to him he had 
fainted Gead away. 1 got some China- 
I t were worlang in a field to 
help d we got the stones oi his 
le : they got a couple of poles 
and 1 e a kind of litter and carried 
him bh: to the city. Once Willy 


ves, and said ‘ curious con- 
But the rest of the time he 


unconscious. 


opened his ¢ 
Struc tior is 
was 

‘*] gave those Chinamen all the 
money | had, because they’d acted so 
’ the best doctor in 
Shanghai to look at Willy. He looked 
and \ away and came again with 
another doctor and a nurse, and they 
\Villy’s legs off at the ankle 
and the ; the 
but he didn’t get well. He just seemed 
to live, and that was all. ‘They said his 
back -was hurt, and inside, they 
thought, but weren't sure. Wiliy’s 
contract went to pot, and the money 
mixed up in it. 

‘* 1 saw the consul, and told him we 
were stone broke, and he said he’d do 
what he could. It wasn’t much. He 
said he’d have Willy put in a free 
hospital, and get me a job as chamber- 
maid in an English family he knew, or 
buy me a steerage passage home, 
But I couldn't keep 


white, and had in 
weni 


one ol 


cut 


other above use .-ahs 


his 


whatever I chose. 
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Willy on chambermaid wages, and I 
wouldn’t leave him. And a day or so 
later the tradesmen began to want their 
money and I didn’t know where to 
turn. 


“Well, one morning an old China- 
man came to sec me. He was old as 
the hills, and the brocades on him were 
worth a thousand dollars gold if they 
were worth a cent. He had two ser- 
yants, one to carry his fan and purse 
and umbrella, and one to roll cigarettes 
for him ; he smoked ’em as fast as they 
could be rolled. He was a wonderful- 
looking old guy ; he had black-rimmed 
specs three inches across and perfectly 
round, and there wasn’t a level patch 
of skin on his face—it was just ten 
hundred million little wrinkles. He 
talked good English—the best I ever 
heard a Chinaman talk. He began by 
saying that he was seventy years old 
and that I mustn’t be angry with him 
at anything he said. 

“He said he’d heard about me and 
all my troubles and how my own 
people wouldn’t help me ; and that he 








himself, being a sporting man, had 
come to make me a proposition. He 


said he'd pay me fifteen dollars gold a 
week—no writing, just his word and 
mine—as long as Willy lived. He 
said he’d seen the doctor, and the 
doctor said Wiliy might live, and 
might not. If Willy lived a year the 
contract ended, with good wishes on 
both sides. But if Willy died, I was 
to become the property of the old 
Chinaman. He said his chief business 
was buying pretty girls and ‘ placing 
them,’ he called it. I said, ‘ What if 
you die?’ and he said the bank would 
go on paying the money just the same, 
for a year, but that I wouldn’t be 
bound to anything. Well, I thougnt it 
over. It sure was a sporting proposi- 
tion on the old Chinaman’s part, and I 
Was just as sure that W illy would live! 
And if he didn’t—w hy, it didn’t 
seem to matter what happened to me. 
“Every week the money come in 
regular by messenger from a Chinese 
bank ; and once in a while Hoang Lo, 
which was the old fellow’s name, sent 
me a basket of fresh eggs with his 
compliments, and called once to say 
that he only sent me eggs because if he 
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sent anything else I’d be afraid he'd 
put poison in it for Willy. 

‘It was having broken his contract 
that killed Willy as much as anything. 
He was that honest, sir, and open ; he 


just couldn't bear it. But he lived 
long after the doctor said he would. 
It seemed as if he knew that he had to 
live a year to make things come out 
right for me. But of course he didn’t 
know. 


a 


““When the ’leventh month was 
under way I began to see a good deal 
of Hoang Lo. He came pretty nearly 
every day, and he was that kind and 
generous that I got to think a lot of 
him. That’s funny, Mr. Parrish. 
He was planning to set me well along 


the downward path, and yet I got to 


like him and look forward to his visits 
and his talk. He was wise. And he 
saw how I felt about Willy—that 


nothing else mattered, and he was fond 
of me. 

‘* Two days before the year was up, 
Willy began to sink. He roused up 
enough to say good-bye and to give me 
a lot of advice about what to do when 
he wasn’t there any longer to look 
after me! And I said yes to every- 
thing, and promised everything he 
asked, if only to make his mind easy 
about me. About sundown that night 
he got unconscious, and though he 
didn’t die just then, he never spoke 
again. 

‘* When Hoang Lo learned that poor 
Willy was sinking, he came round 
once. And he had a simile on him that 
wasn’t ‘ Now I’ve got you,’ or ‘I told 
you so,’ or ‘ You lose, I win,’ or any- 
thing like that. It was the smile old 
friends put on when they’re sorry, too. 
He said that he would bring a Chinese 
doctor who had studied in Germany to 
see Willy, if I’d only believe that it 
wasn’t just a scheme to put the finish- 
ing touches to Wiliy before the year 
was up. I trusted the old man and it 
pleased him. 

‘‘When the Chinese doctor saw 
Willy and took his pulse he just shook 
his head. He said Willy couldn't get 
well ; there was no use bothering. He 
said, though, when Hoang Lo asked, 
that oxygen and electricity might keep 
life flickering on for a day or two. And 
then what does the old Hoang Lo do 
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but give orders to have Willy kept 
alive as long as possible, and not to 
spare any expense! So the Chinese 
doctor he sent for oxygen and things 
and his slippers, and stayed by Willy 
till the end. And the end came 
six hours after the year was up. 

‘*I’d dried all my tears out weeks 
before. I was that tired with watch- 
ing and grieving—lI just collapsed. 


‘* Hoang Lo made all the arrange- 
ments for burying Willy, and paid for 
them. Then he waited till I was able 
to talk. And then he said he knew I'd 
have kept my contract if Willy hadn’t 
lived, and that he always was at the 
service of honourable persons. What 
was I going to do now? I said, ‘ It 
was through vou he lived out the year. 
God bless you, Hoang Lo, you did 
what you could for us; you’re dead 
white. The letter of the contract’s 
broken, I know. But it’s a quibble of 
your making.’ 

‘‘He just smiled. He said that 
long since he’d made up his mind that 
I wasn’t any common trash to be sold 
for so much gold. He said I was a 
pearl, not a woman. And first thing 
I knew, the old fellow had proposed 
matrimony as honourable as a Chinese 
can. Maybe if I’d been myself I’d 
have turned him down, but I was sick 
with watching and waiting and I was 
sick with fever, too, though I didn’t 
know it at the time. And I suppose 
it came to me that marrying a China- 
man old enough to be my grandfather 
wasn’t like marrying a young one. The 
last I remember till I came to my 
senses weeks later in Hoang Lo’s 
house—and he had tan-bark spread in 
the street to stop the noise—was drop- 
ping at his feet and crying against his 
knees, and his hand patting my 
shoulder.” 

The honest tears streamed down 
Bessie’s face, and for some minutes 
she could not go on. 

‘‘Well,’? she said, ‘‘ Lichee came 
and old Hoang Lo died, and left a big 
property to Chang and the kid and me ; 
but we were robbed right and left, 
until we had nothing to fall back on 
but the Shantung shares. 


‘‘Now you've heard the whole of 
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my hard-luck story. And whether I 
acted right or wrong doesn’t matter a 
hang. But I do know that having 
made my bargain, it was right for me 
to stick to it—and try to be cheerful 
in 1t—and now the boys are happier 
and more content for my presence on 
this ship, and kinder. Do I look after 
them all, the best I can, and nurse 
them when they’re sick and laugh 
them out of the sulks and keep them 
away from drugs—or don’t I? As 
Gawd’s good, Jim Parrish, I think 
I’ve done as well by my circumstances 
as many a luckier women has done by 
hers! What the people who sit up to 
judge forget is just this: that Gawd’s 
so bright he can shine light down into 
the blackest hole! And it’s not Tom, 
Dick, or Harry that can stop him, Mr. 
Parrish, and you can put that in your 
pipe and smoke it.”’’ . 

She had become very vehement, and 
her eyes shone with a splendid valor- 
ous look, and dared me, as it were, to 
contradict her. But nothing was 
farther from my mind; I had for her 
at that moment but one feeling, and 
that was unshakeable admiration. For 
it seemed to me that the outcast shone 
very brightly out of the darkness into 
which she had been thrust. 


CHAPTER X. 
TWO SIDES OF A RESCUE. 


Had Lichee been wholly white he 
nust have been outrageously spoiled ; 
but the thousands of generations of 
courteous and polite children that lay 
behind him on the one side were not 
easily to be shunted off. I may say, I 
think, that for a Chinese child he was 
spoiled ; but as white children go, he 
was an angel. Always there was to 
be found one of the Shantung Com- 
pany in a playful mood, ready to carve 
potatoes into dragons; to make and 
fly a kite off the stern; to ride him 
pick-a-back, or to roll and wrestle with 
him upon the deck. Or he might, if 
he liked, go aloft in a wicker basket 
for all the world like a bright little, fat 
little bird in a cage. 

In a world where his word was law, 




















Lichee never sulked ; and, in a posi- 
tion to command, had his way most 
often either by circuitous intriguings 
or by the most direct, frank, and en- 
gaging begging. The bowels of those 
vellow men yearned over the child ; 

and 1 must believe that the parts of 
him that were Bessie—the rollicking, 

infectious laugh, the sudden wistful- 
ness, the sturdy fearlessness, had 
drawn them a little from their own 
civilisation towards ours. There was 
many a burst of gaicty aboard the 
Shantung, many a kind and thoughtful 
deed, many a well- engineered surprise 
party with the giving of pleasure for 
its object, and many a merry joke was 


passed for the sake of joking. I have 
ca better moralists who were less 
kind: richer men who were less 


generous; ministers of the gospel 
who, take them for all in all, have 
seemed to me less Christian. And I 


am quite sure that I have never been 


thown among men who were so 
clean: so zealous to tub; so inde- 
fatigable with the tooth-brush. As 


for little Lichee, when he was not 
dressed like a fairy-story he was naked 
as a cherub, now snowy with lather 
and now streaming with rinsings. 
For my part I began, as_ Bessie 
said, ‘‘to flesh up,’’ to develop a 
latent, distinct, if awkward, celerity, 
and to grow strong in the muscles. If 
only for that I blessed the woman ; 
but I had stronger reasons to bless her 
—for a newer, franker, honester out- 
look upon life ; for a strengthening of 
heart and moral courage. “Indeed, as 
the saying is, I was by way of becom- 
ing a new man; the air looked no 
longer like torn and dirty lace to tired 
eyes; the sea-water washed the tired 
lines out of my face; and the strong 
fresh wind from the west blew colour 
into my cheeks. I learned to wrestle a 
little; to get a little Way up a swing- 
ing rope; and to balance a broom up- 
on my chin (a fine exercise, by the 
Way, in a rolling sea). 

To keep the mind on edge, I began 
to pick at Chinese, and, thanks to a 
prodigious power for remembering, 
Was soon on terms of equality w ith— 
Lichee. Beyond that, however, I dis- 
covered the road into the celestial 
tongue to be thorny, steep, and 
abounding in blind alleys. But the 
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formidable efforts that I made got me 


into better liking and put me upon 
terms of real friendliness with my 


teachers. English, though, remained 
the chief medium of intercourse, for, 
as Jili courteously remarked, ‘‘ You 
think Chinaman no good Melican 
talkee ; he think you hellee dam bad 
Chinaman talkee.’ 


It was not till we were off the 
Isthmus, stewing in a kind of unex- 
pected doldrums, that the Shantung 
Company called a meeting to which | 
was not invited, and at which, so 
hinted to me as she went for- 
ward with the others, the matter of the 
treasure was to be seriously 
sidered. about an 
hour and asked to repeat as much of 
the famous paper as I could remem- 
ber; the items of treasure, and as 
much as possible of the note at the 
end. 

After the naming of each item—and 
I had the most of them pretty pat— 
Bessie transiated into Chinese, but 
none of the men interrupted or com- 
mented in any way. 


Bessie 


con- 


I was sent for after 


When I had finished with the items 
and with the note at the end I was 
asked for my own personal beliefs 
the matter; heard without comment, 
and sent aft. I had more the feelings 
of one whose veracity is at stake than 
of one whose personal fortunes hang 
upon a hair. 


Yet anxiety upon the latter point 
kept me moving—impelled me to affect 
a calmness that I was far from enjoy- 
ing ; to examine with sudden interest 
the spokes of the wheel ; to test with 
a finger-nail the rigidity of the sun- 
softened pitch between the deck 
planks ; and to scan from time to time 
the westward weather for signs of 
returning wind. 

To say that the Shantung was with- 
out motion and the sea smooth as a 
lake would not be strictly true; yet 
what way she had was by the stern, 
and so broad, so roundly moulded and 


slow-going were the ocean swelis 
that you could not have said to the 
moment when the schooner finished 


riding and began to fall. The damp, 
scorching atmosphere was unsealike, 
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and suggested (though there was no- 
where to be seen any thickening along 
the eastern horizon that might have 
been land) the proximity of Panama 
with its hammering sun and its tumul- 
tuous vegetation. Twice in New York 


City I have felt a similar wet, gg 
heat—once in the hot room of a T urk 
ish bath and once as a little chil d i 

Trinity church of an Easter morning. 
Upon that latter occasion, moistly 


clasping a little palm branch, I had 
fainted away, to my father’s intense 
mortification. And now, looking over 
the stern and seeing an actual palm 
branch floating in the water, the whole 
scene was recalled to me with the 
vividness of a view thrown suddenly 
upon a blank sheet by a stereopticon. 
with a certain 


I remembered, too, 


dismalness, how my father, from the 
vivid heights of a health that was 
almost gross, used to cut at my 


puniness with his sharp, ever-ready 
tongue. Yet here was I, whom the 
doctor-had so often given up, a pic- 
ture of so much health as is consistent 


with leanness; .and there in old 
Trinity graveyard, dead before the 
prime of life, lay the corpse of my 
father, who had thought to bow the 


whole world by sheer strength of mind 
and body, and to live a hundred year: 

I remember he used to plant acorns 
that his old age might be solaced with 
the majesty of oaks; and yet at this 
writing the tallest of those trees is no 
higher than the grave is deep. 

The Shi intung, impelled by a deeper 
current, perhaps, leisurely overhauled 
the palm branch as it passed slowly 
forward, almost grazing her side. The 
thing itself must have seemed desir- 
able to Lichee, and its proximity an 
itresistible temptation. The bright 
flashing of the child’s gay jacket, seen 
with the tail of an eye, had broken my 
reverie ; I looked up in time to see him 
jab cumbersomely at the branch with 
an unwieldy boat-hook and, his round 
face expressing solemn surprise rather 
than fear, topple slowly over the low 
rail into the sea. 

I ran for the spot with no very defi- 


nite idea what I should do when I got 
there ; stubbed one naked foot crue ily 
against a ring bolt, 


clean as it was 


and, by a dive as 
unpremeditated, 
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entered the water almost on. top of 
the struggling child. My left hand, 
indeed, must have passed under his 
jac ket, or become entangled with him 
in some way ; anyhow, I dragged him 


under with me, and our reappearance 
1 : 
together had all the hall-marks of a 


beona-fide 


rescue. 


Yet all was net well. The child was 
unconscious ; we were a dozen feet 
from the schooner’s side ; my left arm, 
wrenched backward against the im. 
petus of the dive by the resistance of 
Lichee’s stationary weight, was use- 





less ; indeed, half full of sea-water and 
consternation, I must, if left to myself, 
have gone down with the boy. Yet 
help was near; for mv sound arm in 
its thrashing fell suddenly wi ith i 

ing violence -heok, and 


upon the boat 
that straw’s worth of additional buov- 


ancy preserved us. <A second more, 
; 
and half of the ¢ ompany were around 


us, swimming like yeliow-f: aah seals 
ympleting the werk of rescue 
I had accidentally apie 


and cc 
wnhicn 


1 


The incident, and the praise with 
which I was overwhelmed, were the 
distasteful from the fact that, if 
I had not tripped, I have 
reached Lichee from the schooner’s 
deck, and rescued him neatly, without 
so much as wetting my shirt sleeves. 
I tried religiously to defend niyself 
from praise; explained the whole 
to Bessie again and a at the 
top of my voice, but all to no purpose. 
I could no more have persuaded those 
grateful hearts that I ‘was not the 
saver and restorer to them of their 
mascot than that I was the Emperor 
of China in disguise. Added to their 
gratitude was admiration for the pres- 
ence of mind that, in the midst of peril, 
in the very jaws, as it were, of sharks 
and sea- -devils, had not omitted to 
rescue so insignificant an object as a 
boat-hook. 
ie truce importance of the inci- 


nore 


might 





att rss oe 
ahall yain 


But th 
dent to this narrative is that it served 
to make up the Shantung Company's 

rind ubout the treasure, As a mere 
ra meine Bessic said, they would now 
have gone for me through a thousand 
thou sand heils 

As for Ltinee, he was not. long 
coming to, and, havin g thrown up the 
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sea-water which he had swallowed, 
signified that if he might become the 
undivided possessor of a clasp-knife 
such as grown men use, he would think 
favourably of continuing to exist. 
Otherwise, we might as well look for- 
ward to the worst. 


CHAPTER NI. 
IN A PIECE OF CHEWING-GUM. 


In the thought that, having voted 
for treasure-hunting, the Shantungy 
Company would make quick work of 
their business in Lima I was mistaken. 
And when, in my impatience, I com- 
plained to Bessie that we were wasting 
precious time, she begged to differ, 
and soon had me in agreement with 
her. 

“If you think the boys are loiter- 
ing,’’ she said, ‘* let me tell you what 
Chang says. He says he knows the 
Calliope of old for a rotten, slow- 
going tub. If she has got a start of 
us, by this time, and if she does get to 
the place ahead of us, who cares? Will 
they get that stuff out of the mud under 
one month—two months? I ask you. 
And every two-bit piece that they do 
get up, before we blow in, is just so 
much in our pockets for the trouble of 
taking it.’’ 

“Why, Bessie,’’ said I, ‘*‘ wouldn’t 
they have something to say about that ? 
My idea was to get there before them 
and lift the stuff and vanish—leaving a 
few good guesses behind,”’ 

‘ That was your idea, was it?’’ she 
said with some asperity. ‘‘ Well, the 
sooner you forget it the better. There 
is Just one chance in a million of get- 
tng through the business without a 
fight. That’s reason one for delay ; 
Chang’s trying to get hold of a second- 
hand Maxim and some Winchesters— 
we ve only a couple aboard. Reason 
two : we're fitted for the tropics, or 
‘Frisco at the worst. Nice you’d look 
in those cotton pyjamas sitting on an 
iceberg! We've got to have warm 
clothes ; and Chang’s going to put a 
stove in the cabin and one in the fore- 
caatie. Reason three : who’s going to 
Co the diving, and how’s it going to 
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be done? If Chang can hire it done, 
you bet he’ll hire it ; if he can’t, he’s 
got to get hold of a diving-suit—two 
of them in case one breaks—and do the 
trick himself. Reason four: he’s going 
to make the best dicker he can on the 
present job, in case the lost galleywest 
doesn’t turn up. If that isn’t sense, 
Jim, prove it! And if you don’t, why, 
put it in your pipe and smoke it !”’ 

‘* Thanks,’’ I said, ‘* I’ll smoke.’’ 

** Good,’’ said Bessic. ‘* Then climb 
into your shore togs and show me the 
town—will you? I’m kind of bashful 
about leaving the ship ; and—but may- 
be you’d rather not be seen walking 
with me. ‘Tell me the truth, Jim; I 
won't mind much.”’ 

‘* Bessie !’’ I cried indignantly, and 
hurried off to change my clothes. And 
when we got ashore—indeed Bessie 
had made herself very trig and smart 
for the occasion—we walked up from 
the wharves and promenaded the more 
fashionable streets, looking the parts 
of very usual travellers. Only, some- 
how, it seemed to me that Bessie was 
prettier than the run of white women 
in outlandish places, as I was surely 
taller and thinner than the average 
man. She had, too, an eye for colour, 
humour, and observation that would 
have done credit to a Davis or a 
Stevens ; and I found myself seeing a 
thousand things that I must else have 
missed, and livening the hours of the 
Spanish siesta with joyous laughter. 
It was by no means my first trip ashore, 
for three weeks had passed since we 
anchored off the Peruvian capital ; but 
it was the one that I shall best remem- 
ber. 

I had long since become accustomed 
to Bessie’s careless and rough habit of 
speech ; no longer sat in judgment 
upon her Chinese marriage; and 
thought her, as indeed she was, the 
very best friend I had in the world. 
She was the most sympathetic listener, 
the sanest, kindest adviser, the mer- 
riest companion, the most devoted 
mother, and the most distinguished 
example of making the best of things 
that ever I saw. A man could not 
have sailed long aboard the Shantung 
without making a confidante of Bessie. 
She would have vour dearest secrets 
out of you in no time, and make them 
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her own. Had I been a murderer, I 
must have told Bessie upon some night 
of stars ; and the girl into whose face 
the little terriers looked was a piece of 
ancient history to her, yet one upon 
which she loved to harp. 1 had told 
her in the beginning that that jig was 
up, but she would have none of it; | 
was to go back to my own place, rich 
and strong, and to make the running 
with a high hand ; ves,.and at the wed- 
ding breakfast I should receive a tele- 
eram or a cable, unsigned, with the 


words ‘‘ I told you so.”’ 


*** Now who 
say,’’ said Bessie. 
“a And you'll 
ashes of 


told me so?’ you'll 
*** Who was it, 
put your mind to 
all you’ve ever 
and maybe 


nov 
raking in the 
done and been and known, 
you'll remember after a while and say 

‘That was that woman on the Shan- 


tung.” ”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’? I said, ‘‘ Bessie, I'll pro- 
bably forget you quicker than any one 
I've ever known. There’s nothing 


about you to impress a man, unless it’s 
your general unkindness and_ bad 
temper !”’ 


‘* T wonder,’’ said Bessie, much mol- 


lified, ‘‘if you and she’ll ever talk 
about me.”’ 
‘““TIf she and I ever talk together 


this world, Bessie,’’ I said, 


” 


again in 
** vou’ll be in it. 
** Wouldn’t 


mentioning me,’’ said 


Bessie, ‘‘ be—oh, like saying things 
that can’t be said to young girls? 


Better cut me out, Jim, when vou leave 
’» 


us. 

‘*When I leave vou, Bessie !”’ said I. 

And I’m not sure that the Shantung 
Company will ever see the last of me. 
When have I ever been so well—or so 
happy—or so kindly treated? Never, 
and never shall be again. If,’’ said I 
jocosely, ‘‘ you were a smoker, Bessie, 
1 should tell you what to put in your 
pipe.’”’ 

We were hungry, and tired with 
walking and the heat, so when. Bessie, 
for I had not a cent of money, proposed 
chocolate and cakes, I ftelt that all 


would vet be well in the world. We 
selected a restaurant a trifle less filthy- 
looking than most, and went in. The 


lace was empty of guests, and we had 
. @ dD 
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our choice of tables. It was a cool, 
dark little room, in great contrast to 
the glaring streets ; and it was some 
moments before I could accustom my 
eves to the diminished light. Then, 
curiously enough, they foc ussed upon a 
name that had been carved on the table 
at which we had sat down. With a 
finger that shook a little, I pointed out 
the name to Bessie. 

““* Espiritu Santo,’ ’’ said she; “ the 
name of the galleywest !’’ 

‘* And look 
a fresh discovery, 
ham!’ He was the 
was written for. He 
man himself, most likely. 

And here’ 

Bessie, ‘‘in a_ heart, 
name—Carmen “i 

7 Yes, ; 
initials and < 
can’t make 

“Why, 
s helmet, 
Either that,’’ said I, ‘‘ or a skull. 
carving is better than his draw- 
must have sat often at this 
with his girl, and_ his 


here,’’ said I, making 
““* Roy Cunning- 
man the paper 
vas the crew- 
’” 

s his name again,”’ said 
with another 





Pe I, ‘‘ and here are his 
i picture of something—I 

out what, can you?” 

Bessie, ‘“‘it’s a 


” 


said 
diver’ isn’t it? 
His 
ing. He 


table, Bessie, 


In the act of crossing one leg over 
the other my knee struck a hard knot 
table ; upon investigation it 
came off in my hand, and proved to 
be a lump of hardened chewing-gum, 
and imbedded in the surface that had 
been flattened against the table was a 


under the 


paper, folded many times. We un- 
folded it, and read, in English :— 

I get your word and hide; but Carrol 
get me. He break my finger to make me 


a 
tell—one after the other—but I not tell. 
And ! not believe he think I know. He 
north after you. Something tell me 
ou come back, and we sail once more and 
tha t ‘a where we leave him. Carrol 
me put in prison. I am just out. 
Som e of my finger not bend, and aré all 
grow crooked ; but you not mind, my dear, 
not you? I have our baby in prison, but 
he is dead when he come. I think it is 
because Carrol hurt me so, and traniple on 
me to make me tell. I love vou forever. 


Sone 
gone 


) 
nd 
LV 


— 


1 
2 


‘* By heavens !’’ said Bessie. 


between us, and we 
face of a woman, no 


A shadow fell 
looked up into the 
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longer young or pretty, but with 
great stag eyes and wonderful white 
teeth. She reached a small distorted 
hand towards the paper. 

“Carmen !’’ I exclaimed. 

““Yes,’’ she said, in a very pretty 
voice, with a soft Spanish accent. 
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‘* Did Carrol kill him?’’ she asked 
presently in a quiet voice. 

And I told her from the beginning all 
that I knew of the man guessed to 
have been Cunningham; of his murder; 
of his eves and wounds opening at the 
approach of Carrol ; and of those sub- 





“*Cormen !° I exclaimed.” 


“Please put thata letter where you 
find him. That not meant for you.” 
Was it meant for Roy Cunning- 
ham?” I asked. 
‘She scrutinised me for some time 
with her great stag eyes. 
** What of it ?’’ she said. 
1 rose and offered her a chair. 
Please sit down and I will tell 
you,” I said, ‘‘ why poor Cunningham 
will never get your letter.”’ 


She sat down, all of a huddle, so to 
sneak, 





sequent events that accounted for our 
meeting with her in the restaurant. 

‘‘Thata Roy,’’ she said, “ and 
Carrol kill him! ”’ 

And that was all she said for a time. 
Then, speaking very gently, 

‘‘IT know you not friends with 
Carrol,’’ she said. ‘‘I watch you 
from the door ; and I see how them 
name on thata table estonishe you. 
Roy love to carve and whittle with his 
knife. And so you going after Carrol 
and thata treasure? I not care about 
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thata treasure—that is for you— But 
I like—oh, that only jus’ and fair that 
Carrol belong to me.”’ 

Her voice, tired and gentle, did not 
nstil the last phrase with any particu- 
lar meaning. 

‘‘ Why?’ said Bessie. 
you want Carrol? ”’ 

‘* Why,”’ said the woman, “‘ he not 
done you no harm—but you think what 
he do to me. And then ask me what 
I want of him for?” 

She laid her two little hands, palm 
down, on the table so that we should 
see into what distortion and rigidity 
the bones broken by Carrol had set. 
They must have been once very pretty, 
clever little hands. But now, uncom- 
bative as I am by nature, the sight of 
them was like that of a red cloth to a 
bull. And I felt myself trembling from 
head to foot with the lust to hunt 
Carrol down and kill him. 

‘* Those,’’ said Carmen, ‘‘ were my 
hands. They used to make the fine 
lace. Cunningham he my hosband, as 
thees ring, that I not get off now if I 
want, show. ... You listen ti 
a certain vigour animated her gentle 
voice. ‘‘ Rov and I pass our honey- 
moon in one litter bit sloop lookin’ for 
thata treasure, jus’ we two of us. It 
not so easy for to find ; and when we 
find him, we can not get him up. We 
not expect do that. We are prospec- 
tive, what you call him? and if we find 
there some treasure we are go to form 
the company, with Roy for leader, and 
go back to them place with divers and 
all. Roy dive down just as he is half 
a dozen time ; but the water is too col’ 
and deep, and we learn more with that 
sea-glass. 

‘* The treasure-ship she have struck 
on a reef of rock and go down into a 
kind of bowl on the other side ; that 
bow] is almos’ clean rock, no mud, no 
sand to bury those things—just enough 
to help hol’ them ; and with that glass 


“Why do 





you can see ches’s, and timbers, and 
casks, all atangled, and bone and 


skulls, and fishes dartin’ amongs them 
—and that bowl have high side so that 
those things have not been wash out of 
it, or mos’ of them. If it has not been 
for those network of timbers, Roy can 
have get much more ; he only get two 
little bar of gold; and I not Iet him 
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go down there any more; it is. terrible 
to be all alone in that sloop while he 
dive; I can not stand the terror of 
him. 


** Then we come back here ; and met 
Carrol that Roy have known before- 
han’. And he think Carrol was an 
honest man ; and he tell him about that 
treasure, and the company is form’, 
But the agreement say that Roy 
is to have three-fourth of that 
treasure ; and although Carrol agree 
and say that was fair, he make up his 
mind, as these hand show, to get the 
all of it, or the mos’, for himself. 


‘*“ There not time now to tell how he 
try to murder Roy then, and get that 
paper, and how he raise those authori- 
ties agains’ Roy, and Roy have to 
escape out of this country. And 
Carrol follow him, after he is giving 
up try to make me tell. No time and 
no use. But listen: I not want that 
treasure ; I only want Carrol. But I 
am of use to you: I show you the very 
place ; and that not so easy to fin’. 
because there are days and days when 
it was too rough to use the glass ; and 
you have search for weeks within a 
hondred feet of thata place, and not 
find him—it look easy ; off the north- 





west corner of the islet in shallow 
water ; but that not easy. It take 
Roy and me one month to find 
him ee 


Bessie reached out and drew both 
the distorted little hands into one of 
hers, and fell to patting them with 
the other. 

‘Don’t get excited, you poor little 
thing,’’ she said, ‘‘ and get to think- 
ing we don’t understand. Of course 
you want to go with us, and see 
Carrol’s finish ; and by the everlasting, 
you shall! ”’ 

Carmen’s great eyes filled slowly, 
with tears, and suddenly overflowed. 

‘‘If you’re going to cry,” said 
Bessie, ‘‘ you can’t go.’ And _ her 
own eyes filled and ran over ; I think 
it was those poor little hands that. did 
it. ‘* And—and you can p-put that in 
your pipe, and smoke it!” 

The women dried their eyes pre- 
sently, and left the restaurant, ‘walk- 
ing hand in hand like two little chil- 
dren. And I foliowed them with feel- 
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ings that I presume to be akin to those 
of an agitated parent. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MAGELLAN AT _ LAST. 


Although we proceeded down the 
coast in a leisurely manner, anchoring 
sometimes for a day or two in the 
chief harbours, a spirit of excitement 
began graduaily to pervade our whole 
ship's company ; until finally Chang, 
disappointed from port to port in his 
efforts to secure a Maxim, and an ex- 
perienced diver to go down in the 
suits bought in Lima, laid the Shan- 
tung’s course for the western opening 
of Magellan’s Strait. 

The bright weather of the tropics 
went a little farther with us ; as in the 
country a hospitable host sees his de- 
parting guests along the road and 
stands at last waving and smiling until 
they are hidden beyond the turn. For 
an hour or two one day we could look 
back into bright blue Summer ; while 
ahead mists were gathering, and the 
sea was a2 cold grey, and the sky. 
There was an end to happy-go-lucky 
sailing ; and I began at last to appre- 
ciate the zeal and devotion of China- 
men to a cause; their delight in what 
is certain, and their contempt for 
chance. There seemed to be always 
some one aloft searching with micro- 
scope eyes for flaws in the rigging, 
greasing blocks and trying ringbolts ; 
piece by piece the spare canvas was 
overhauled; the mast-stays, and 
indeed any main reliance or trifle that 
might be expected to play traitor and 
deliver us to the gales. Nor was the 
general welfare left to the individual 
when it could be helped ; no one went 
long in wet clothes, whisky appeared 
from somewhere on that abstemious 
ship and was served three times a day 
like a tonic; the kettle boiled on the 
galley stove and each man made tea 
when he liked. 

The weather along that fast stretch 
of continent was neither so cold as I 
had expected, nor so violent. The 
thermometer ranged in the middle 
forties ; the wind from half to three 
parts cf a gale; and of the infinitude 
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of low-hanging grey clouds that swept 
over us, the one burst and the next 
passed without bursting. It did not 
rain all day ; but some days it rained 
a hundred times; and if at times the 
clouds opened and showed a watery 
sun, it was seldom at high noon or 
apt for the navigator. 

Yet of all the matters, great or 
minute, with which Chang was busied 
day and night (almost), those affecting 
the navigation of the Shantung ap- 
peared to give him the least anxiety. 
He was, with his charts and compasses 
and parallel rulers, his brushes, and 
cakes of India ink, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the wired frame with its 
movable beads upon which he could 
perform any miracle known to mathe- 
matics, the plus past master of dead- 
reckoning. He moved among those 
unknown seas and currents as cer- 
tainly, as carelessly, you might say, 
as a librarian among his books; and 
only at those rare times when he could 
prove himself right to an inch by an 
observation did he display the ghost 
of an emotion. Then the fires in his 
black sloe eyes would liven for half a 
minute and play; or he might have 
been seen to catch Lichee by the foot 
and toss him for a double somersault, 
catching him amid the swing and toss 
of the ship with the gentleness of a 
woman and the certainty of fate. 

But there was no time now for 
games and loafings and amusements. 
The Shantung, if never in actual jeo- 
pardy, was in the midst of perils and 
encountered many a chance of mis- 
chance ; and the characters of the men 
that sailed her for all that was in them 
began to be revealed. Hitherto, ex- 
cept that Chang was the captain, and 
Jili the jester, if I may say so, I had 
seen little real difference between them. 
For weeks I had even thought them 
to look very much alike; but now it 
seemed that Jili was a_ nervous, 
anxious man, ready enough to do his 
duty, and manly enough for that 
matter, but prone to look with pes- 
simism upon any unexpected opposi- 
tion of the elements ; always the first 
of the watch to be on deck, but not, 
I thought, so much from extra vigil- 
ance as from the inability to sleep 
soundly. And he who had always been 
the first to see or to perpetrate a 
26 
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pleasantry now wore the mask of a 
dismal and narrow spirit. 

But Chang, in bright weather docile, 
I had sometimes thought, to the point 
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“ 4 cloud tore apart vertically like a sheet of paver,and . . . ITsaw 2 . @ jagged peck 
white with ¢t:rnal snow.” 
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of weakness, never forward in talk, 
but one who sits back and, yes, 
giggles, appeared now in a wonderful 
change of colour, Into his voice, higher 


and more womanish than is common 
even among Chinamen, there came now 
the sharp and jarring note of com- 
mand ; and you sprang to obey, moved 
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by the whole strength of your legs plus 
the impulse of his vaice. The company 
met no more in council to vote upon 
this measure or that; for decision came 
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from Chang, as lightning from a 
storm-cloud, and zs overwhelmingly 
struck. I looked upon him no more as 
aman of a particular race ; but as upon 
the universal man, born prepared ; he 
was the seaman incarnate ; the genius 
of navigation ; a figure at once inspir- 
ing and formidable. So Columbus may 
have borne himself, or the indomitable 
Magellan himself among those very 
seas. 

We knew one morning that in the 
afternoon we might expect to enter the 
famous strait, and ] cast many an ex- 
cited look into the grey, streaming 
weather for the exalted mountains that 
I believed to guard the entrance. Yet 
s) thick was the weather that I de- 
spaired of catching more than a glimpse 
of that dramatic portal. 

As we drew into the coast the wind 
became a monster to be reckoned with ; 
baffled, I suppose, by the opposition 
of the south-west Andes, it blew now 
from the west and now from the east 
and now in ferocious circles. Once we 
jibbed with a violence that I thought 
must have torn our masts out of us ; 
and once the Shantung ran her bows 
under solid green water, and it seemed 
for a moment as if she must go to the 
bottom of the sea as a toboggan to the 
bottom of an iced slide. Sleet rather 
than rain bit the face and blinded the 
eyes ; the rigging gave out sounds as 
of sudden loud singing, and the wind 
roared like a bull in the hollow of the 
ear. 

It was about noon that Jili, who was 
at the wheel, gave a loud cry and 
jammed us suddenly into the eye of 
the wind, to hang a minute, and fill 
once more—and almost as suddenly— 
upon the starbaard tack. 

That he alone had seen the little sloop 
that now passed along our lee rail, 
almost colliding with us, must be attri- 
buted to the fact that all eyes were 
after mountain-tops rather than sea- 
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levels. But it was lucky for all con- 
cerned that Jili had seen her in time to 
luff. 

She was almost thirty feet on the 
water line; a fat, white, high-bowed 
little craft that, looking as if she was 
built of odds and ends of wrecks, be- 
haved like a witch and tore over the 
great seas, under a mainsail reefed to 
the s:ze of a bed-spread, like a dolphin. 
Her course was the same as ours ; and 
before we had outfooted her I read the 
name Sting-ray upon her stern board, 
in great scrawly letters as if painted by 
an amateur of shipbuilding. She showed 
but one man; a middle-aged white 
man with a black beard tucked into the 
collar of his oilskin. He sailed his little 
ship by a ramshackle looking tiller, 
had a great black drooping pipe in his 
mouth, and as he came parallel with 
our stern he turned fo us a mild, blue, 
interested pair of eves and, freeing one 
hand, waved to Jili and smiled on either 
side of the pipe-stem, as much as _ to 
thank that paper-pale celestial for the 
timely and unspeakably necessary luff. 

But it was Chang that had the most 
interest in the stranger; and he never 
took his eyes off that brave little ship 
until she had disappeared in the 
smother astern. Then, without a 
word, he turned, and himself relieved 
Jili at the wheel. 

An hour later, trumpeting my hands, 
for the storm and the rain were mak- 
ing a deafening racket, I ventured to 
ask him a. question. 

** How near now?’ I cried. 

For answer he took an instantaneous 
hand from the wheel and pointed over 
his skoulder. 

We had indeed passed the portals of 
the perilous strait without seeing 
them ; but, suddenly, far to starboard, 
a cloud tore apart vertically like a sheet 
of paper, and in the swirling rift I saw, 
for one instant of time, a jagged-peak 
white with eternal snow. 




















AGMAR NIKOLAIEVNA chat- 
tered irresponsibly, but all the 
time her eyes were fixed on her 

own reflection in the glass. What she 
saw there evidently pleased her--grey 
eyes elongated (she called them 
almond-shaped) and fringed by long 
black lashes, a straight, small nose, 
and a sensual mouth, red and curved 
enticingly. Her glance rested ap- 
provingly also on a reddish gold head 
of hair, riotously curly, and on a long 
waist-line, which flatterers told her was 
the last word in elegance. She ignored 
the defect of high cheek bones and the 
widening of her face as it neared the 
temples (proofs of Esthonian blood) 
and black eyebrows meeting over her 
nose, which, while they contrasted well 
with her hair, gave her an expression 
of duplicity. 

Anna Pavlovna, who watched her 
from the bed,.was blind to none of these 
defects. She also disapproved of the 
sentiments to which her visitor had just 
given utterance. 

‘‘It is well that Nikolai Ivanovitch 
cannot hear you,”’ she said. 

The other laughed carelessly. ‘I 
would make him believe I had said 
something quite different. I can do 
what I like with him,’’ she said, 
arrogantly. 

‘‘ Boris says he is very jealous,”’ 
said Anna Pavlovna, 

‘‘ That is what makes him so excit- 
ing, but I don’t let it interfere with my 
pleasure, especially during these few 


weeks before my marriage. I repeat 
—a woman has a right to attract to 


herself all the love she can get. It is 


only for a few years that she can com- 
mand it—— 
‘* But not from men who are—bound 
to other women,’’ faltered Anna Pav- 
lovna. 
‘* Why not? 
ephemeral thing. 


” 


Love at its best is an 
For my part, I shall 
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never be of the number of those foolish 
women who expect to retain their hus- 
band S affections intact and undimin- 
ished in ardour until the end——” 

“Wait until you are married,” said 
Anna Pavlovna, recovering herself, 

and then you will know what true 
love is, and you won't talk so glibly of 
attracting to yourself a passion which 
is the most ignoble side of a man’s 
nature. ’”’ 

Dagmar Nikolaievna cast on her 

rather a contemptuous glance, and, 
rismg, pulled down her veil. 
_‘* Well, I must go home and rest a 
little before the evening,’’ she said. 
“* You know, Nikolai has had to go to 
Moscow for a week, and I had great 
difficulty in persuading him to allow 
me to attend this ball. I am glad he 
has gone away, or he would have ex- 
pected me to dance with him all the 
evening. What a pity you can't come, 
dear !’” 

Anna Pavlovna smiled and looked at 
the cradle beside her bed. 
‘* There are better 

balls,’’ she said. 

Dagmar looked at her almost sor- 
rowfully. 

‘*T never could have thought you 
would have settled down to this,’’ she 
said. ‘*I never shall! No family 
cares for me. Ill come and tell you 
how the ball went off. Au revoir!” 

Left alone, Anna tried to laugh her- 
self out of the unpleasant impression 
which Dagmar’s words had left upon 
her. Boris was going to the ball. 
She wanted him to go, and yet she was 
afraid. She realised the unreasonable- 
ness of her fear. He had known Dag- 
mar before he had known her, and he 
had met her at dances many times while 
his wife had stayed at home, and she 
had an instinctive feeling that he had 
never been disloyal to her by word or 
deed. Her determination to leave him 


things than 


























absolutely fsee in his actions struggled 
with her desire to keep him back for 
this night at least from an impending, 
if indefinable, danger. 

As it happened, he was occupied 
until he came into her room ready to 
start for the ball. He looked very 
handsome, she thought, in his dark 
green uniform with the silver epaul- 
ettes, and the row of glittering medals 
and orders on his breast. 

“TI don’t like leaving you alone,”’ 
he said, sitting bestde her on the bed. 
“T haven’t really got to go, as it is 
not my own regiment, but I promised 
Cherachukin that I would look after 
Dagmar and see her home safely, since 
he can’t be there.’’ 

Anna was angry with herself for the 
way her heart contracted at his words. 

“ Of course you must go,’’ she said 
quickly, ‘‘ and you must enjoy yourself 
too.’’ 

“I shan’t enjoy it without you,”’ he 
said, looking at her fondly. ‘* How’s 
the son ?”’ 

“* Splendid !”’ 
let of the cradle. 
Look !”’ 

Delmonoff bent over and looked with 
awe and wonder. ‘Then he kissed his 
wife lingeringly. 

When he had gone Anna pressed her 
face. against the pillows. ‘‘I trust 
him—absolutely,’’ she murmured pas- 
sionately, over and over again. ‘‘ He 
loves me really and truly, that I know, 
and no evil can prevail against true 
love.”’ 

Thus she strove to arm herself 
against a fear which was becoming 
more and more insistent. 

Delmonoff was not allowed much 
time to regret leaving his wife alone, 
for he was claimed first by his bachelor 
friends and then by the men responsible 
for the success of the ev ening. He 
engaged himself for one dance to Dag- 
mar. * Just to show I am keeping my 
eye on you,’’ he remarked, laughingly. 

His old chums then claimed him for 
a surreptitious half-hour, hiding him 
away in an anteroom while they “dr: an 
to the health of the baby and the baby’s 
mother, 

When he returned to the ballroom 
after this interlude Delmonoff was con- 
scious of a feeling of gaiety which 
amounted almost to hilarity. He 


She lifted the cover- 
‘*He’s asleep. 
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curbed it, however, and nothing could 
have been more decorous than his de- 
portment when he waltzed Dagmar 
round the room a few times. He found 
himself looking at her curiously. Her 
vividness struck him as it had never 
done before. She met his glance, and 
laughed teasingly. ‘‘ I must take you 
in to supper,’’ he whispered, as he led 
her to a chair. 

She assented lightly, but her heart 

was beating quickly. Delmonoff had 
never looked at her like that before. It 
meant a new conquest for her. She 
thought of Anna, and laughed con- 
temptuously. Men did not like hum- 
drum women. They liked those with 
a spice of devilry in them. 

At supper, sitting beside Dagmar, 
Delmonoff was conscious of a savage 
exultation when her bare arm brushed 
his sleeve. He drank champagne and 
looked at her, and she gave him back 
glances which were a deliberate appeal 
to his senses. 

It amused her to see him following 
her about afterwards, and her pre- 
tended unconsciousness of it was a 
challenge, and he knew it. 

He put Anna out of his head. He 
said to himself that he was only having 
a little fun with Dagmar, and that a 
man must enjoy himself and forget the 
responsibilities of life sometimes. 

When the ball was ended, he waited 
and wrapped Dagmar in her fur coat 
and her thickly padded velvet hood. 
Then he helped her into the sledge, and 
they drove off. 

The starlight above and the spark- 
ling snow beneath brought out all the 
lustre of Dagmar’s eyes, and Delmon- 
off heard the jingling of the bells on 
the horses as if inadream. Dagmar, 
allowing the motion of the sledge to 
throw her body against his, laughed 
in low tones, and, throwing her head 
back against his shoulder, raised her 
face seductively to his. Maddened by 


the proximity of that alluring -ed 
mouth, he caught her to him and 
pressed his lips to hers. Then he 


awoke. The fumes of the wine which 
had mounted to his brain, the un- 
healthy heat generated by the over- 
crowded rooms, and the distracting 
presence-of the girl at his side suddenly 
became as if they had never been. His 
brain was clear, his blood cool, and the, 
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girl was a forward hoyden who had 
chosen to lose her dignity. 

The pure frosty air breathed sooth- 
ingly on his brow, the stars were calm 
and bright like doves’ eyes, and he 
wondered how he could have yielded 
to the spell of a very unesthetic attrac- 
tion. 

Dagmar waited for another caress, 
but she was presently aware that he 
was drawing away from her, as far 
away as the proportions of the vehicle 
permitted. Feigning absent-minded- 
ness, she let her hand fall on his under 
the fur coverlet. He withdrew it 
quickly. She bit her lip with vexation, 
and tried to think of something to say ; 
but before she had had time the horses 
were pulled up in front of her father’s 
house. In getting out she purposely 
let her cloak fall from her shoulders. 
Delmonoff replaced it with perfunctory 
politeness, and, murmuring ‘* Forgive 
me!’’ in a very humble tone, saluted 
and turned back towards the sledge. 

‘*] forgive you,’’ she said, in a 
thoughtful manner, ‘‘but I don’t know 
what Nikolai would say if—I should 
feel obliged to tell him.” 


‘*That I must leave to your dis- 
cretion,’’ he said coldly, and, again 


saluting, flung himself into the sledge 
and drove off. 

He did not go into Anna’s room, but 
she heard him moving, and called to 
him softly. 


‘*I] am awake,’’ she said, as he 
opened the door between the two 
rooms. ‘‘ Come and tell me all about 
Tes 


He advanced slowly, and she saw at 
once that his bearing was different. 
He avoided her eye. She asked timid 
questions about the wives of fellow- 
officers. Then she _ said quietly, 
‘* Won’t you tell me what is troubling 
you? We agreed that we would 
always be perfectly frank with one 
another, didn’t we?’’ 

He looked at her then, deeply, in- 
quiringly. ‘‘ I will tell you,”’ he said ; 
and in a few short words he told her. 
**T was a little bit tipsy,’’ was his only 
attempt at extenuation. ‘I suppose 
you can’t forgive me,’’ he added, half- 
miserably, half-defiantly. 

For an appreciable space of time she 
did not look at him nor speak. 

Then she took his hand and pressed 
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it against her heart. “You don? 
understs ind love if you can think that,” 
she said. 

Dagmar called the next day, osten- 
sibly to inquire after the health of her 
dear friend Anna Pavlov na, but really 
impelled by mingled curiosity and 
pique. She wanted to see Delmonoff 
again. She could not believe that the 
impression she had made on him was 
so little that he wished to go no further, 
Her first glance at Anna told her that 
she knew all. She was received coldly, 
hardly with politeness, Delmonoff did 
not appear. Dagmar took her leave 
graceiully, but she was incensed be- 
yond measure. She vowed that Del- 
monoff should suffer for the slight he 
had put upon her. To go and talk her 

ver with Anna Pavlovna! Could any- 
thing be more insulting ? ‘ 

When she reached home there was a 


telegram announcing her _ fiancé’s 
return. She took her resolution 


quickly, and the rage passed out of her 
face. 

Nikolai Ivanovitch Cherachukin 
arrived two days later, taking up his 
old quarters in the town. When Dag- 
mar saw him she demurely suggested 
the propriety of a call on Mme. Del- 
monoff, who was now sitting up. 
Cherachukin agreed with alacrity. 

He and Delmonoff had been chums 
long before the two girls had come into 
their lives. He was a swarthy, dark- 
browed man of the Caucasian type, 
almost a giant in stature, and Dagmar, 
lithe 


with her sunny hair and small, 
body, looked like a little panther beside 
him. Anna Pavlovna received Dagmar 


with marked coldness, and Delmonoff, 
who had been out, and came in towards 
the end of the visit, greeted his old 
friend with a cordiality which was so 
palpably feigned as to be painful. 

Cherachukin questioned his fiancée 
as soon as they were together in the 
sledge. ‘‘ Why is Anna “Pavlovna so 
strange? Have we offended her?” 

Dagmar | cast down her eyes for a 
moment. ‘‘I think she is angry with 
me,’’ she said at length, looking up at 
him frankly. 

Angry with you? 


Why? What 


have you done ?”’ asked Cherachukin, 
his temper 
betrothed. 

‘* I'd rather not tell you,”’ 


rising in defence of his 


she said. 


























“You might be angry with me, too— 
though it really wasn’t my fault.’ — 

Cherachukin turned pale. ‘‘ I think 
you had better tell me,’’ he said quietly. 
; Dagmar closed her lips obstinately. 
“1 don’t choose to,’’ she said. 

“But I command you,”’ 
through his teeth. 

She remained silent. 
her hand. 

“Then I’ll guess,’’ he whispered. 
“Delmonoff has been making love to 
you! You daren’t deny it!’’ he added 
furiously. 

“Tcan’t!’’ she said simply. Then, 
seeing the expression on his white face, 
she clung to him with well-simulated 
terror. ‘* But it wasn’t my fault !—I 
swear it—You believe me, don’t you, 
Nikolai ?——”’ 

“TI don’t know,”’ he said slowly, 
looking at her. ‘* Tell me what he 
said !”’ 

‘“He—he kissed me,”’ 
Dagmar in a small voice. 

There was a moment’s tense silence. 
It was broken by a grim laugh from 
Cherachukin, followed again by silence. 
Dagmar exulted secretly. She looked 
forward to seeing Delmonoff punished 
for slighting her. 

Arrived at her parents’ house, he 
refused to enter, but, drawing her into 
the doorway, he said, ‘* Will you swear 
to me, Dagmar, that you did nothing 
to lead him on?”’ 

There was something so terrible in 
his eyes that she felt sure that he would 
kill her if she did not make the required 
oath, but she made one feeble effort to 
avoid it. Instead of being the simple 
matter of revenging herself by creating 
enmity between two friends, she found 
that she had started an affair which 
was already beyond her control. 

“IT don’t really think he meant any 
harm,”’ she said hurriedly. 

“Ah! You are trying to shield 
him !”? 

“Perhaps he will say you were to 
blame in asking him to see me home,”’ 
she continued. 

“T trusted him absolutely. He has 
betrayed my trust,’? said Cherachukin 
simply. ‘‘ Unless, of course, you re- 
fuse to swear that it was not your fault. 
In that case,” he added, with a fero- 
cious glance, ‘‘ I have only vou to deal 
with.” ie: 


“I swear,” she said quickly. 


he said 


He gripped 


murmured 
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He left her then abruptly, without a 
caress or a word of farewell, and she 
went indoors with a terror in her heart 
which she vainly endeavoured to 
smother by memories of the many men 
who had become at loggerheads for 
love of her. 

The interview between the two 
officers was brief. Cherachukin was 
deadly calm. Delmonoff, after the first 
shock of surprise at the expression of 
his visitor’s face (for he had thought 
that Dagmar would have remained 
silent for her own sake), was also quite 
collected. 

‘** Is it true that you kissed Dagmar 
Nikolaievna when you saw her home 
from the dance ?’’ 

‘** Quite true.”’ 

“Have you any explanation to 
offer ?”’ 

‘* Would any explanation satisfy 
you?”’ 

**T mean, can you honestly accuse 
her of inciting or encouraging you? I 
don’t wish to be unjust, and women do 
sometimes lead a man on. I am giving 
you a chance to clear yourself, you see. 
If it was her fault she shall suffer for 
it, and not you.”’ 

Delmonoff read the expression in his 
eyes, and reflected that it would be 
sheer murder to cast the blame upon 
Dagmar, even though she deserved it. 
Besides, he shrank from rounding on a 
woman, however she had injured him, 
So he replied firmly :— 

“It was my fault.”’ 

‘** Then there is only one course open 
to me,’’ said Cherachukin. ‘I will 
send some one to arrange the details 
with any person you may select to 
represent you.”’ 

An hour later Delmonoff stood 
pledged to meet his one-time friend in 
a deserted piece of waste ground on 
the outskirts of the town early the next 
morning. 

He told his wife that he was obliged 
to sit up and finish some important 
work for his chief. 

But it did not take him long to finish 
his official work. Afterwards he sat 
a long time with a blank sheet of paper 
before him. It was hard to leave his 
wife and son, harder still to write his 
farewell. 

At length, all his affairs having been 
put in order, he consulted his watch, 
and began to put on his outdoor 
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clothes. There was a sledge without 
bells waiting at the door for him, 
and quite silently he was driven away 
into the denseness of a heavy snow- 
storm. 

Meanwhile Anna Pavlovna had been 
lying awake, and trying to guess why 
her: husband did not seek his couch. 
But, though he thought he moved so 
quietly, she heard him leave the house, 
and, peering through the window, she 
saw, in spite of the obscuring snow, 
the light of the sledge lamps as he 
drove away. 

A quarter of an hour later she had 
roused the household and was sitting 
wrapped in her heavy shuba, waiting 
for a hired sledge to take her in pursuit 
of her husband. 

-It was not difficult to trace his road 
through the snow, but on the way she 
stopped to pick up Dagmar Niko- 
laievna, to whom she had sent a mes- 
sage which could not be ignored. 

** Get in!’’ she commanded the ter- 
rified and shivering girl. 

*““What has _ happened?’’ asked 
Dagmar. ‘* Where are we going ?”’ 

** You are going to speak the truth 
and save my husband from death,”’ 
replied Anna Pavlovna. 

Dagmar felt herself growing warm 
again. It was only a duel, after all. 
From Anna’s note she had feared that 
Delmonoff had been murdered and that 
her name was going to be dragged into 
the wretched affair. 

‘*There is no question of death.” 
she said. ‘* How fussy you have zrowa 
since your marriage, Anna. He wiil 
receive a scratch or two—but I suppose 
yuu are afraid his beauty wili be 
spoiled.’’ And she laughed. 

‘* If you laugh again,’’ hissed Anna 
Pavlovna, ‘‘I’ll hurl you out of the 
sledge and leave you lying there in the 
snow. Six wolves Were seen to pass 
this way yesterday,’’ she added grimly. 

Dagmar turned cold again, though 
she replied with affected scorn. 
** Don’t be melodramatic. It makes 
you appear so ridiculous.”’ 

Silence fell between them till Anna 
Pavlovna began to urge the coachman 
to make more speed. Her breath 
came in gasps. ‘‘* Suppose we are too 
late !’’ she ejaculated once. 

At last lights appeared among the 
trees at the roadside. ‘‘ Listen to me,’’ 
she breathed, seizing Dagmar’s arm. 
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‘You will prevent this duel. Do you 
understand? If you are not success. 
ful 1 shall swear that I have certain 
knowledge that you are my husband's 
mistress. That cannot hurt him much, 
but it will ruin you. I am not sure 
that Nikolai Ivanovitch would not kill 
you for i 

‘“*“He would not believe it,’ said 
Dagmar scornfully. ‘* You are making 
a tragedy out of a little incident which 
to people of the world——”’ 

‘* It is for you to decide whether it 
shall be a tragedy or not,’’ returned 
Anna Pavlovna coldly. ‘‘I shall not 
stick at anything to save my husband 
from sacrificing his life for a worthless 
woman. Ah! See! they are measur- 
ing the ground! We are in view!” 

Afl four men stared in consternation 
at their approach. ‘‘ Dagmar !”’ said 
Cherachukin sternly. ‘* What are you 
doing here? Get into the sledge and 
drive back at once. This is no place 
for a woman.”’ 

‘Anna!’’ exclaimed Delmonoff, to 
whom she was clinging passionately, 
‘*you can do no good by staying, 
darling. Believe me, you have no 
cause for alarm——’’ 

Anna drew her eyes from his, and, 
leaning against his shoulder, looked at 
Cherachukin. 

‘Dagmar Nikolaievna,’’ she said 
clearly, ‘‘ has come to give an explana- 
tion which wiil make a duel unneces- 
sary.”’ 

Cherachukin’s jealous eyes searched 
the face of Dagmar, who stood pale 
and speechless, racking her brains for 
a response to this challenge. 

““We are waiting,’’ “said Chera- 
chukin at length. There was an omin- 
ous look in his eyes. 

Dagmar summoned all her powers of 
mind, which were not to be despised. 
She suddenly saw her way clear, ‘knew 
what she was going to say, and how to 
say it. 

‘Anna is right,’’ she said, casting 
down hex eyes. ‘‘ I have come to make 
a confession, and thank heaven I am 
in time.”’ 

Delmonoff moved uneasily, and 
Cherachukin, with his hand on his 
sword, stood perfectly still, waiting, it 
seemed, for the moment to strike. 


oi 

‘* When you went away to Moscow, 
continued Dagmar in a broken voice, 
a@ woman who used to call herself my 




















friend—she stands before you now,”’ 
indicating Anna with a sweep of her 
hand, ‘‘ told me that you were untrue 
to me—and for a little while I was 
foolish enough to believe her. I was 
very miserable. I hardly knew what I 
was doing —I remembered that you had 
deputed Boris Dinitrovitch to escort 
me from the ball—and [| thought 1 
would give you cause to be sorry you 
had left me to the care of another man 
—I determined to do all in my power 
to make you madly jealous—to prove 
whether Anna Paviovna was right or 
not. When I found that you were really 
jealous, I was so glad that I forgot 
everything else ; but when Anna came 
and told me you were going to fight a 
duel, I felt it my duty to come and tell 
you that Boris Dinitrovitch was not to 
blame. I drew him on for my own 
ends—and as to the kiss—it was I who 
kissed lhim—and I think,’’ she added, 
with disarming candour, ‘‘ he would 
have pushed me out of the sledge if he 
had not been too polite.’? She drew 
closer to Cherachukin’s rigid form and 
touched his arm appealingly. ‘* I was 
a fool to be jealous,’’ she murmured, 
swaying towards him. ‘* You do love 
me, Nikolai, don’t you? Say it—even 
if you are going to kill me afterwards. 
If I were sure of that, I would not 
care——’’ She raised her eyes, swim- 
ming with tears, to his, and her quiver- 
ing lips looked so pathetic and childish 
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that he melted. He crushed her to 
him. 

‘* How could you doubt me?’’ he 
asked tenderly, kissing her. 

‘*And you won’t fight?’ 
breathed. 

Cherachukin released her and looked 
stiffly at Delmonoff, who, with Anna 
in his arms, was oblivious to all else. 

‘* Boris Dinitrovitch,’’ he said, ‘‘ I 
apologise for having accused you un- 
justly, and, while acknowledging that 
you behaved in a chivalrous and noble 
manner in allowing yourself to be 
blamed to shield a woman, I leave it to 
you to decide whether you wish to con- 
tinue our preparations.’’ 

‘* I think that honour is satisfied,’’ 
replied Delmonoff ceremoniously, The 
two men saluted and shook hands 
formally. 

Cherachukin cast a frowning look at 
Anna Pavlovna. 

‘‘T am sorry that there can never 
again be any question of friendship be- 
tween us,’’ he said. ‘* Anna Paviovna 
has made that impossible.’’ 

And Dagmar, going off on the arm 
of her lover, cast a mocking glance 
over her shoulder at her late friend. 

** Mischief-making is not your 
métier, Anna Pavlovna,’’ she said 
severely. ‘* You had better turn your 
attention to your home duties. That 
is woman’s work.’’. 


she 
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HE handsome carved gates that 
opened into the barrack yard 
swung back, and Baron Von 

Sellinger, Colonel-in-Chief of King 
Paul’s Royal Dragoons, rode forth at 
the head of a squadron of cavalry ; 
the senior Major following with a 
second detachment. At a clattering 
canter the troopers passed the railway 
station and entered the main street of 
Faanza. 

A certain sense of expectation 
brooded over the capital of Casauden. 
Groups of people gathered on_ the 
pavement. Some small effort had 
been made to decorate the shops and 
buildings ; here a flag flew and there 
a window-frame had been draped with 
red or purple cloth. Near the statue 
of King John a banner extended across 
the street with ‘‘ Welcome to our 
Noble Guest ’’ inscribed upon it; but 
so few and scanty were these tokens 
of honour to an expected visitor that 
their effect was pathetically insignifi- 
cant. 

The Cavalry swept along almost un- 
noticed. ‘They shone resplendent in 
their blue coats and buff breeches ; 
both men and horses looked up to the 
most exigent European standard, but 
the people declined to be impressed. 
Indeed, a few faint hisses greeted 
them. 

Old Bartoli, the curio dealer, a little 
pale man in a purple skull-cap, came 
t> the doorway as the soldiers went 
by. He shook his head sadly. ‘‘A 
guard of honour in Faanza for a Duke 
of Rickfelder,’’ he murmured; ‘‘ the 
times have changed. In the old King’s 
time he’d have come in chains if he 
came at all.’’ 

*‘He’s a brave man to come here 
and stay at the Palace,’’ said a man 
standing on the kerb. ‘* The last Duke 
of Riickfelder who dined there had a 
dagger in his throat by way of des- 
sert.”’ 

** Bah, that was three hundred years 


ago; King Paul will treat him like a 
brother.”’ 

‘“Maybe; but a Riickfelder who 
trusts a Stalenheim is a fool.”’ 

_ The Dragoons cantered by the new 
Museum, swung round to the right, 
and finally drew up before the Palace. 

King Paul of Casauden, a handsome 
young man of twenty-four, looking 
superbly martial in his uniform of 
Colonel of Dragoons, stood at the 
head of the staircase. His valet, 
carrying his helmet and gloves, ap- 
proached ; the King stretched out his 
hand, then hesitated. 

** Wait,’’ he said, and, turning, ran 
with boyish vigour upstairs, traversed 
first a long corridor, and then another 
running at right angles to it. Pausing 
before a door, he knocked, and obey- 
ing a cry of ‘*‘ Enter!’’ crossed the 
threshold. 

A woman’s room this undoubtedly, 
a dainty, tastefully-arranged boudoir ; 
a fitting setting for a girl in white 
reposing on a sofa, luxuriously half- 
buried in cushions ; she turned a pair 
of violet eyes upon the visitor. 

** Paul! this is an honour,’’ 
lazily. *“*] haven’t seen 
weeks. ”’ 

‘** T see you every day,’’ began Paul, 
and then went on hastily, ‘‘ I haven't 
a minute to spare ; I’m just off to the 
station to meet the Duke’s train.” 

‘* You do him far too much honour. 
If somebody from the Palace must go, 
why not send one of your secre- 
taries ?”’ 

‘* You don’t seem to understand the 
Duke is a very important man who 
must be conciliated.”’ 

‘* He is your subject.’’ 

‘* A subject far richer and more 
powerful than his monarch. It is not 
too much to say, Xenia, that he holds 
the destinies of us Stalenheims in his 
hand. My throne is tottering. There 
have been three bad seasons in suc- 
cession, the vineyards and the corn 
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you for 
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crops have failed, the Treasury is 
empty. Unless I have a million ster- 
ling by the end of the month the 
soldiers’ wages will fall into arrears. 
And that will be the beginning of the 
end. The Republican party is gaining 
in strength every day. 

“ Riickfelder cam save us. He is 
enormously rich, and these new ruby 
mines that have been discovered in his 
Dukedom are making him richer. A 
million is nothing to him; but he will 
need an equivalent, and I learn on 
unimpeachable authority the equiva- 
lent he will seek is you. He aspires 
to marry you.”’ 

“Let him continue to aspire,’’ said 
Princess Xenia, scornfuily. 

King Paul walked to the window 
and back in silence. He halted before 
the sofa. 

‘““My dear Xenia,’’ he said, ‘‘ not 
for my throne could I give my sister to 
a weakling, a fool, or a profligate. 
But Duke William is a strong man of 
stainless honour. Save that he is 
middle-aged he is a good match even 
for Xenia of Stalenhcim. I must ask 
you seriously to consider " 





“Paul,” Xenia intcrrupted her 
brother. She rose to her feet, a tall, 
slim, beautiful girl, with a proud, pale 
face under a mass of golden hair, and 
her eyes glowed, ‘* Paul, three years 
ago, when our father died, and I was 
sitting crying, you came aad consoled 
me and—— ”’ 





The King interrupted in his turn. 
“T promised you, Xenia, never to ask 
you to marry a man who had not won 
your heart. Very well, I say no more. 
But I beg you to be as nice to him as 
possible. ’’ 

At the door he paused. 

“There’s another thing. I haven't 
mentioned it before because I thought 
the subject beneath notice, but as 
We're discussing your marriage mur- 
murs have reached my ears that you 
treat Captain Von Strauss with ex- 
ceptional friendliness. Amuse yourself 
with him as you please, but do not think 
of him as a possible husband.”’ 

There was a long silence ere the 
Princess broke it. ‘*I do not know 
whether I want to marry Captain Von 





+ Sadie a 0G: ae 
‘Tauss or not,’’ she answered, slowly, 





“ but I am quite, quite sure that I will 
not marry the Duke of Rickfelder.”* 


it. 


‘“My dear Xenia,’’ cried Queen 
Maria Teresa when the Princess en- 
tered the drawing-room where the 
Duke was to be received by the Royal 
ladies, ‘* your frock! ”’ 

King Paul’s consort and her ladies- 
in-waiting coruscated in elaborate crea- 
tions and the Princess saw at a glance 
she had made a mistake in arraying 
herself in the plainest gown she pos- 
sessed. The schoolgirl-like frock which 
she had donned to escape notice really 
made her a conspicuous figure amid the 
dainty-coloured toilettes about her. And 
it was too late to change it. 

‘* It is good enough for the Duke,”’ 
she retorted, moving to a seat. She 
did not love the little fluffy-haired 
woman whom her brother had made his 
Queen, and whom he adored with a 
devotion somewhat rare among Royal 
spouses. but in truth she had never 
forgiven Paul for marrying, and no 
sister-in-law on earth would have met 
with her approval. 

Hardly had she sat down—she had 
cut her entry very fine—when the fold- 
ing doors were flung open and the King 
and the guest of honour entered the 
room, followed by several gentlemen-in- 
waiting. 

Coldly, critically, Xenia studied the 
man who, rumour said, aspired to 
marry her, as he bent over Maria 
Teresa’s little heavily-ringed hand and 
kissed it, and murmured conventional 
compliments with courtier-like  silki- 
ness. Little fault could she find; true 
he looked his forty-five years, but his 
tall, erect figure and clean-cut, clever 
face would have attracted favourable 
notice in any company. And apart 
from his personality the man’s reputa- 
tion as a traveller, a hunter, and a 
scientist was world-wide. And uni- 
form became him. On the few occa- 
sions they had met at Trouville’ he was 
in mufti. Now he. bowed before her, 
and unwillingly she uttered the words 
of welcome courtesy compelled; re- 
verently he touched her hand and 
raised it to his lips. 


‘‘ Faanza and its King and Queen 
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and you, Madam, are too good to me ; 
they greet me beyond my deserts.”’ 

‘*The Duke had a splendid recep- 
tion from the crowd,’’ laughed Paul, 
gaily. 

‘* And I can prophesy his lions will 
be the popular attraction at the 
Museum,’’ added Maria Teresa. 

The ostensible object of the three 
days’ State visit of the Duke was the 
opening of a museum on the morrow, 
to which he had contributed two 
stuffed lions, victims to his rifle in 
Equatorial Africa. 

While the Queen with the charming 
grace that characterised all she did in- 
troduced her ladies-in-waiting, Xenia 
signalled with a nod Captain Von 
Strauss to approach. ‘‘* There will be 
a little dance to-night, and you may 
have the first waltz,’’ she said gra- 
ciously, her eyes the while straying 
defiantly on Paul, who stood within 
hearing. 

The delighted captain put his 
heels together and bowed his acknow- 
ledgments of the honour, while the 
King frowned and twisted his mous- 
tache. 3ut the Queen, though her 
ears were very small and she was 
scme distance off, must have heard 
also, for she called to her sister-in-law, 
and the Princess had to obey. 

** Come and sit by me, Xenia,’’ said 
the litthe Queen, imperiously, and kept 
the girl by her side till party 
separated to dress for dinner. 

Xenia took a’ troubled face to her 
room, and hardly spoke while her 
maids arrayed her. On the surface 
nothing had happened except that 
the Duke had _ entertained them 
with an account of the = ruby 
mines recently discovered on_ his 
estate; he had sent for a _ casket 
and produced two hig stones, each the 
size of a pigeon’s egg, which he 
begged the Royal ladies to accept. 
And this -he had done so simply, and 
with such acharm of manner, that re- 
fusal in Xenia’s case, especially as 
Maria Teresa effusively accepted, was 
impossible. But under his deferential 
attitude she knew now for certain he 
had come to the Palace as her suitor. 
And she knew that her sister-in-law 
favoured his aspirations. 
“Maria Teresa, happily 


the 


mated her- 
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self, was ready for reasons of State to 
force her into a loveless marriage, 

‘* I wiil not yield,”’ said Xenia ; “‘no 
power on earth will make me accept 
the Duke.’’ 


Il. 


** I do not love you, and you do not 
love me. You are rich and powerful, 
and your vanity leads you to wish to 
marry your king’s only sister. That 
is why you seek me.’’ 

Xenia flung the words at her un- 
welcorne suitor, hoping they would 
crush him. She was granting him, 
unwillingly enough, a private audience 
in her private sitting-room, and he, 
standing aimost on the very spot 
where Paul the day before had spoken 
of him and his aspirations, had asked 
her to marry him. 


‘*You wrong me. Let me tell you 


the truth. I was at Trouville by 
chance last summer. I had crossed 
from England, and I entered the 


Grand Hotel for lunch; and at one 
table I saw four ladies. Or, rather, I 
saw one only, and I fell in love with 
her on the spot. And I swore to 
make her my wife. Not until some 
minutes later did I discover the un- 
known girl was Princess Xenia, the 
sister of the king to whom I paid 
nominal allegiance.”’ 

‘*T wish I hadn’t Jet Maria Teresa 
take me to Trouville,’’ said Xenia, re- 
sentfuily. 

She remembered the day well. The 
Queen and she and two ladies-in-wait- 
ing had entered from their villa, and 
were lunching at the hotel. They were 
enjoying, like all Royalties, the fact 
that their identity was unguessed and 
that they were being treated like 
everybody else. Two rich, vulgar Ger- 
mans had approached and tried to 
scrape acquaintance. The Duke, who 
had just recognised the Queen of 
Casauden, snatched at the opportu- 
nity, introduced himself, and quickly 
disposed of the ill-bred Teutons. And 
Maria Teresa, knowing the import- 
ance of his friendship, had been very 
gracious, and invited him to call at 
the villa. Directly after their return 
to Casauden the Duke had gone to 
Rickfelder, and there made overtures 
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fo the King, and this visit had been 
the result. 

“Our families have been at war for 
three hundred years,’’ she pointed out. 

“And for good reason, madame. 
Three hundred vears ago an ancestor 
of mine came here as a guest, and was 
treacherously slain. That began the 
feud. Let us end it.’’ 

Xenia, sitting very upright on the 
sofa, her hands buried in cushions, 
stared with troubled eyes at a future 
in which the Duke loomed prominent. 
There seemed no getting away from 
him. The new taxes were making the 
townfolk angry and disloyal. The 
King had sunk his fortune and his 
wife's dowry in the land: good crops 
next year would save the situation, 


but the treasury was empty. The 
Duke had made a proposition to the 
King. 


‘You value me at a million ster- 
ling,’’ cried Xenia, scornfully; ‘‘ 1 sup- 
pose I ought to be flattered.’’ 

‘I value you above anything on 
earth, madame. If I named a million 
to King Paul it was because that is 
the sum he needs at present. If I was 
his brother-in-law the resources of my 
Dukedom would be at his service.”’ 

He was impervious to her flouts. 
She would not yield, and vet she dared 
not openly defy him. So she tem- 
porised. She asked, almost meekly, 
for twenty-four hours’ grace. On the 
morrow he should have his answer. 

The Duke bowed, he did not at- 
tempt to approach her, but, returning, 
left her to the solitude she desired. 

Truly the situation had grown des- 
perate, Her brother, her sister-in- 
law, the nation, all wished her to 
marry the Duke. She alone was 
averse, she did rot want to m: wry 
him, she did not wish to m arry any- 
body. Not even Von Strauss. That 
would be a terrible mésalliance for a 
Princess of the House of Stalenheim. 
Yet of late she had indulged in ‘day 
dreams in which the young, good- 
looking aide-de-camp who so plainly 
adored her, who ‘‘ would do anything 
in the wide world she bade him,’ he 
had told her so, was concerned. To 
be his wife, though it involved step- 
ping down from the side of the throne 


to obscurity ; almost did th 
tempt her. sages 
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But the. thought was unprofitable. 
The immediate problem was to escape 
marrying the Duke without injuring 
the concord which had sprung up be- 
tween him and Paul. To put it vul- 
garly: to get him to lend the needed 
million without becoming his wife. 

And though she thought ‘till her 
head ached no way out could she see. 

That evening the King and Queen 
entertained a hundred guests at din- 
ner, and later fully five hundred at- 
tended a concert given in the ball- 
room. <A large party of the Duke's 
tcnants, country nobles and land- 
owners from Riickfelder, who had 
hitherto held apart from the Palace, 
appeared, and Faanza_ notabilities 
vere weil represented. Colonel Sei- 
linger and his officers were there to a 
man, Uniforms glittered, swords 
clanked, the Foreign Ambassadors 
and Attachés lent an internaticnal 
pect to the scene. And though the cry 
of ‘* bad times ’’ had lately been echo- 
ing through the land, the display of 
jewellery and the gowns worn by the 
women were brilliant in the extreme. 
The Duke, the guest of honour, won 
the hearts of the Faanza folk, to 
whom he had hitherto been a stranger, 
by his charm of manner ; on all sides 
expressions of satisfaction were heard 
that the King and his powerful subject 
were friends. 


IV. 

After the concert many of the guests 
sat down to cards, among them the 
King and Queen. Maria Teresa, the 
daughter of a Russian Grand Duke, 
was a devotee of cards, and had intro- 
duced bridge into the palace. Xenia, 
who hated cards, moved from room to 
room to see that the palace servants 
and officials were doing their duty. 
Court etiquette is not strict at Faanza, 
and the young Princess, unattended, 
flitted here and there, acknowledging 
salutations with a smile or a few 
words. She noticed in the eyes of all 
as she passed a certain curiosity, and 
guessed that a rumour of the Duke's 
wooing had spread. _ The thought irri- 
tated her so that she withdrew herself 
from the principal reception-room 
where the people were drinking cham- 
pagne and eating sandwiches, and pre- 
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sently found herself alone in one of 
the smaller apartments leading to that 
where the King and Queen and a sc- 
lect few of the guests were playing 
bridge. In a corner a card-table had 
been set, and a pack of cards lay upon 
it. She paused, and lightly fingered 
the pack. 

The touch of the cards recalled a 
family legend. Always the Stalen- 
heims had been gamblers, and a story 
ran that once upon a time a Princess 
of the House who had been carried off 
by a robber baron had played a game 
of cards with her capturer for liberty. 
She had won the game, and the baron 
had honourably released her. <A cour- 
tesy she returned by saving his life 
when, later, he was captured and con- 
demned to death for his crimes. 

As she mused on the romantic tale, 
a favourite of her childhood, the Duke 
of Riickfelder came out of the card- 
room, and their eyes met; a sudden 
resolution sprang into hers, and she 
uttered his name. 

‘© Will you play? ’’ she asked, smil- 
ing, holding the pack in her hand as 
he came up. 

‘“*With pleasure,’’ he replied. 
‘* What game is it to be? ”’ 

‘*Let us see who can turn up the 
better card.”’ 

He bowed acquiescingly. 

‘* And the stakes? ’’ she queried. 

‘* The stakes will be what you will.’’ 

‘* Then I stake—myself. What do 
you stake, Duke William? ”’ 

The man drew a quick breath, and, 
stepping nearer, leaned across the 
table. She met his glance unflinch- 
ingly. 

‘“Are you serious?’’ he asked ; 
‘‘ will you stake yourself on the turn 
of a card?’”’ 

““Yes,’’ she answered. ‘‘I am not 
the first Stalenheim to do so. We 
are gamblers all. And we believe in 
our luck.”’ 

‘* And you'll marry me if I win?”’ 

‘* Yes; but remember I value myself 
at the million sterling you have already 
bid Paul for me.’’ 

** T accept. 
you play first ? 

She stretched out her hand, but sud- 
denly her courage failed her. ‘‘ No— 
you,”’ she said, drawing back. 


’ 


It isa bargain. Will 
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The Duke bowed, laid his hand on 
the pack, cut, and turned up a card. 

‘* The ten of clubs to beat, Princess,” 
he said, in a calm voice. 

Xenia paled and her bosom rose and 
fell; she took up the cards and 
shuffled them with shaking hands. A 
preknowledge of failure oppressed her 
heart. Why had she not drawn first? 
The ten to beat. Fate had averted his 
face, and she despaired. Suddenly hope 
leaped to her-.eyes. Captain Von 
Strauss was crossing the room. He 
would bring her luck. He would save 
her. She called. 

‘““T want you to cut this pack for me 
the Duke,’’ she said, in a 
quick, eager voice. ‘‘ The ten to beat. 
You don’t mind?’ she added, per- 
functorily, to the Duke, as she trans- 
ferred the pack into the hands of the 
young’ officer. 

Had she looked she would have seen 
the Duke’s face darken momentarily; 
protest sprang to his lips, but he 
checked it. 


against 


Von Strauss shuffled the pack, 
smiling gaily at the Princess. Her 


violet eyes, almost black under the elec- 
tric light, stared at him with an in- 
tensity of which she was unaware. She 
quivered with excitement. 

‘* The ten to beat,’’ said Von Strauss, 
cheerfully. ‘‘ Now may good fortune 
aid me.”’ 

Xenia held her breath, and, not 
daring to look, veiled her eyes, and her 
heart beat furiously as she waited. Von 
Strauss laughed joyously. 

‘* Ah-ha, Madam,”’ he cried, “ the 
Queen of Hearts! ” 

Timidly Xenia looked up, and a gasp 
of relief escaped her as she saw the red 
picture-card in Von Strauss’s hand; 
slowly the colour came back to her pale 
cheeks; she laughed half-hysterically. 
“You have lost, Duke,’’ she cried. 

But the laughter died on her lips as 
she looked at him. He had gone white 
under his tan, and there was a look in 
his eyes she could not fatham, She 
saw he had taken defeat badly, and in 
the triumph of the moment could even 
feel a little sorry for him. 

‘“ Yes, Madam” he said, slowly, “I 
have lost.”’ 

With a profound bow he turned 
away, arid at that moment the doors of 
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the cardroom flew open, and the King 
andQueen came out and moved towards 
the ballroom. Von Strauss vanished, 
and Xenia, escaping Maria Teresa’s 
eye, slipped off to her own apartments. 


V. 

Xenia sat in her favourite corner of 
the big walled-in garden, which lies 
at the back of the Palace and stretches 
almost to the new Museum, which the 
King had opened the day before. All 
about her were boxwood hedges and 
shrubs, trimmed by a cunning hand 
into fantastic shapes, the green of 
them g'eamed brightly under the 
autumn sun, contrasting with che 
brown of the dwarf fruit trees beyond. 
She had come cut ostensibly to gar- 
den, but her garden gauntlets lay on 
her lap, idly twisted and untwisted by 
her slim white fingers ; she was in no 
mood to work among her flowers, in 
no mood to do anything. She had 
breakfasted alone and shunned com- 
pany since. Mingled with her intense 
relief at having defeated the Duke and 
quenched his aspirations was a certain 
unwillingness to meet him again. His 
visit ended that afternoon, and duty 
commanded she should stand by Maria 
Teresa’s side when he took his leave. 
The plea of indisposition occurred to 
her, but she did not wish him to think 
she shunned him. Suddenly his voice 
fell faintly on her ear. Springing up, 
she peered through the hedge and 
spied the figures of the King and his 
guest proceeding down one of the 
paths. She resumed her seat, thank- 
ful they had not disturbed her soli- 
tude, but immediately afterwards it 
was broken by Von Strauss. He ad- 
vanced with a radiant air. 

“Tam the bearer of good news, 
madam; the unofficial bearer. His 
Majesty will presently acquaint vou 
with them, but I cannot resist giving 
myself the pleasure of being the first 
to inform you. The Duke withdraws 
his suit for your hand, recognising he 
Is personally distasteful to you. ‘Not- 
withstanding he lends the King on his 
note of hand, to be repaid when con- 
venient, the million we need.’’ 

Xenia had expected nothing else : 
still it was a relief to learn the Duke 
had met his obligation so promptly 
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and honourably. She fell into a reverie 
from which Von Strauss’s voice roused 
her. 

** The news makes me very happy,”’ 
he was saying for the second time. 

The Princess looked up at him 
blankly. 

** It emboldens me,’’ proceeded the 
young man, ‘‘It emboldens me to 
speak. It must be no secret to you 
that I love you. Deign, therefore, 
Princess, to listen to my suit, deign to 
accept me as your husband, and make 
me the happiest man in the world.’’ 

The words were respectful enough, 
but something in his voice and manner 
displeased the Princess’s ear, and 
touched the Princess’s pride. Prin- 
cesses are women, and women are 
Princesses ; at that moment the Prin- 
cess was uppermost in Xenia, and his 
presumption in proposing to her out- 
weighed any femirine satisfaction at 
his avowal. 

‘*T marry you, Captain,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ [?’’ 

The young soldier coloured. ‘‘ Prin- 
cesses have stooped to men outside 
Royal rank before, madame,’’ he 
pointed out. ‘‘ My family is good. 
My income not inconsiderable.’”’ 

‘*To win a Princess a great deed 
should be done, ‘a great service ren- 
dered,’’ Xenia replied. ‘*‘ What have 
you done, sir, that you aspire to be 
brother to the King? ”’ 

‘* Why, that’s just it,’’ answered 
the young man, with a laugh. ‘“‘ It is 

ecause I have done you a service that 
I dare to name the reward my love and 
ambition desire.”’ 

“A service? ”’ 

‘* Unless I read wrongly a little 
scene last night, it was my hand that 
freed you from an unwelcome suitor.’’ 

“You mean——! Why how ab- 
surd you are! Any serving-maid or 
footman could have done what you 
did.’’ 

‘*T doubt it. It was not am easy 
task to beat the ten under Duke Wil- 
liam’s watchful eye; but your face 
said ‘ Win—somehow,’ and I did 
ee 

A spot of colour sprang to Xenia’s 
cheek ; she sat up even more stiffly. 
‘<7 do not understand,’’ she said. 

‘*I mean, had I not, eh, manipu- 
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lated the pack you would have lost, 
madame.’ 

‘* You mean—you cheated? ”’ 

‘** You told me to win.”’ 

**T told you to win.”’ 
** Not in words—but 
read it.”’ 

Xenia rose slowly to her full height. 
She was a tall girl, and could look 
levelly into Von Strauss’ eyes. ‘* So,”’ 
she said, in a voice hoarse w ith anger, 
‘you cheated ; you know me so little 
you thought I asked: you to cheat. 
And you are so little of a gentleman 
that vou can cheat, and come and 
ciaim my hand in marriage for the 
deed. That is how you would win 
your Princess. Take her answer.”’ 

She raised the hand holding her 
gloves and struck him with them twice 
across the face. 

And while he stood aghast she 
turned and swept like a storm down 
the path. A minute later she burst 
upon her brother and the Duke, de- 


your tace—as 


— 


priving the King’s guest of some 
valuable information on the subject of 
was im- 


peach trees which the King 
parting. 

‘*Paul,’’ she said, in a shaking 
voice, ‘‘ I want to speak to the Duke ; 
I have something to say to him. 
Please leave us.”’ 

The King raised his eyebrows, and 
then: ‘‘Certainly,’’ he answered; 
‘we were just going in. There is a 
deputation waiting, I helieve. Bring 
the Duke back as soon as your talk 
is over.”” 

When they were alone Xenia 
struggled for words, but could find 
none, while the attitude of Duke Wil- 
liam, blandly polite yet evidently 
puzzled at her state of suppressed 
emotion, added to her exasperation. 
Finally she gasped out, ‘* He cheated ; 
Von Strauss cheated.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said the Duke, politely. 

‘* Don’t you understand,’’ she cried, 
** he cheated.”’ 


‘* Yes,’’ repeated the Duke, ‘‘ and 
very badly, I thought. Quite like an 
amateur. I speak as a judge. I’ve 


played with professionals in Arizona. 
But why raise the point now? ”’ 

Her eyes burned. 

** Did you think I knew?’ 

For the first time in their acquaint- 
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ance she saw his immobility shaken. 
His tanned face flushed, and his Voice 
took a new accent. He bent his head 
humbly. 

‘* Forgive me, Madam. 
thousand pardons. I abase myself. | 
thought, heaven forgive me, you and 
he were in league. That it was an 
arranged plot between you.”’ 

‘ And you said nothing? ”’ 

**T said nothing. Let me explain. 
Von Strauss cut a low card, a four or 
five of a red suit, and then substituted 
the Queen. I thought you both saw 
and instigated the trickery, and I re- 
membered the many warnings I have 
received never to trust a Stale nheim. 
But I said nothing, because, having 
seen, I no longer wished to win; I did 
not even blame you—much. For, after 
all, the were not even. I 
wagered a sum of money ; you wagered 
your self, and your face toid how unwill. 
ing the bride for whom I gambled. | 
withdrew from my suit under a mis- 
apprehension, but I will not renew it. 
I give you back your freedom, I tear up 
your brother’s note of hand, I put you 


I ask ten 


- =~ = 
stakes 


back on the pedestal where you dwell 
in my City of Dreams. No woman 
shall ever displace you there. And 


henceforth I will be a 
your House.’’ 

He took both her hands in his, and, 
standing with bent head, murmured 
the words that constitute the cath of 
allegiance made by the nobles to the 
reigning Sovereign of Casauden; the 
oath no Riickfelder had taken for 
generations. Then he turned and left 
her. 

Xenia stood gazing after him. And 
suddenly realised she was lonely. -On 
an impulse she called to him. 

Yet when again he stood before her 
all she said was :--- 

‘‘] will accompany you—te the 
Palace 

But ne marked the colour on her 
cheeks, the rise and fall of her bosom, 
her half proud, half timid attitude, and 
he knew his Princess was won. So, 


loval subject to 


quietly daring, he put his «*~s round 
her and drew her closer to rim. He 
caressed her hair, her forehead, her 


‘* And 


lips. Mutely she suffered him. 
afterwards?” he whispered. 

‘Where you will,’? answered Prin- 
cess Xenia. 
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E HOUSES OF MODERN LONDON. 


Why not spend a few days, or only a few hours if time presses, of the London spring in seeing 
London? We don’t mean “‘ doing” the ordinary sights, 1s one does those of a foreign town ; but 
irying to absorb something of the meaning of London—or, rather, something of its many meanings. 


What better time of the year could you have to look at London houses, for instance ” 


Houses which 


in their number, their variety, yes, and their beauty, ave not quite like anything else in the world. 
You can gain quite a new joy, a new knowledge in London, if you go and look at some of the 


modern houses that grace our streets. 


We know this is not the usual view of modern London 


architecture : generally we hear that this ts, in the arts, an unoriginal age—that is the common 


complaint. 


ND the grumblers are so occupied 
A with enlarging their grievance 
that they have no time to con- 

sider whether it is true ; or what, if it 
be true, the fact may mean to us, 
“Look at our 
cry; “rows and rows of ugly little 
houses, the same size, the same colour, 
the same pattern!’’ And you are 


dragged, for 
evidence, 
through _re- 
mote sub- 
Gres. i 
would not 
be profitable 
toargue that 
we have a 
really and 
strikingly 
original style 
of architec- 
ture; but 
there is 
something to 
gain by re- 
flection on 
what we 
have done 
lately in 
architecture, 
and on the 
beauty of 
some modern 
houses, 
After all, if 
an age is it- 
self unorigi- 
nal in matters 
solation : it is 
the art of the 


architecture!’”’ is the 
hastens to supplant. 





Charmingly detailed English Gothic of the thirteenth century. 
Cadogan Square, 8.W. 


of art, it has this con- 
more appreciative of built houses; but, 
past And there is a 
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great deal of the colour of life that 
depends quite as much on the enjoy- 
ment, as on the creation, of things 
artistic ; particularly in the enjoyment 
of the art of the past. 
age is very merciless towards the art it 


A great creative 


So there is some consolation in the 
absence of any new prevailing motive 


in our archi- 
tecture. 
That conso- 
lation is 
briefly _ this. 
Our builders 
and _—_archi- 
tects hide 
away for us, 
in unex- 
pected 
streets and 
squares, 
buildings 
that are 
fragrant 
with the 
memory of 
great epochs, 
that recall 
spacious and 
cultured 
periods; 
buildings 
that evoke 
our appre- 
clative and 
crtitacal 
faculties. 


London is not a wilderness of jerry- 
apart from its 
noble store of things old and exquisite, 
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has many new buildings which have a 
beauty that is true and genuine, though 
its characteristics be borrowed. “ Sil- 
ver age”’ of Architecture. So be it: 
but better the borrowed light of the 
moon than the discomfort of total dark- 
ness. 

Let us look for a few of the surprises 
of London. You must walk if you 
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eye that looks as in the things looked 
on. We have known people who have 
never noticed that, as you approach 
Holborn from the Gray’s Inn Road, if 
you are on the top of a tram you can, in 
summer, get a most unexpected view, 
Looking from Holborn Town Hall 
nothing reveals itself to the eye save the 
fronts of the gabled houses, and above 
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Flamboyant Gothic at corner of Great Stanhope Street and Park Lane. 


would see them properly ; for many are 
in quiet squares or unfrequented roads, 
while those in the busier streets cannot 
be gazed at adequately through the 
windows of a ‘“‘ taxi,” or from the top 
ofanomnibus. Nothing yields itself to 
hurry ; you cannot hustle even the least 
of the Muses. There are many com- 
plaints of the monotony of London : that 
monotony resides as much in the 





them the trees of the Inn; you might 
be driving straight into the country. 
Houses with wooden gables are rare, 
and are now forbidden ; yet there are 
some to be found in Herbert Crescent, 
at the back of Harrods’ Stores. Simple 
and unassuming as it is, such an 
example is enough to shake the false 
tradition of the universal bad taste and 
dreary monotony of London houses. 
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Let us go on to more ambitious in- 
stances. No one who knows Chelsea 
can ever fail to notice in Cadogan 
Square a house that recalls to one im- 
mediately the English Gothic of the 
thirteenth century. Here is surely a 
legitimate work 
fora modern archi- 
tect. The almost 
universal aSSoO- 
ciation of Gothic, 
particularly of this 
severely beauti- 
fulstyle, with 
churches and 
monasteries is but 
a sentimental mis- 
take of the present 
day. Our ances- 
tors did not 
separate religion 
and life; they 
offered God not 
something differ- 
ent, but merely 
something better. 
And no one can 
pass this house 
without having 
his attention 
arrested, without 
wondering why it 
should seem odd 
to see a dwelling- 
house in this 
style ; and then 
let us send him 
home to correct 
his ideas of history 
and architecture. 
In Park Lane 
there is a promin- 
ent example of 
quite another style 
of Gothic—of 
Gothic when it is 
flushed with the 
dawn of the 
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folk. This house is less successful than 
our early Gothic example, and the 
reason should perhaps be sought in the 
fact that the style of architecture is 
more emotional. It seems to demand 
some obvious occasion ; to be unsuited 


— — 





Renaissance, of An Italian Renaissance house. No. 37, Harley Street. 


Gothic whose 

essential character is almost lost in the 
luxuriant profusion of ornaments. The 
great instance of this style of architec- 
ture is, of course, Henry VII.’s Chapel 
at Westminster ; and of this the house 
in Park Lane will remind most English 





for general or common use. Perhaps, 
too, this feeling springs partly from the 
sense of insincerity and insecurity that 
seems to belong to so much Flamboyant 
Gothic; we ask ourselves whither ? 
and, in return, at times we doubt 
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Late French Renaissance. No. 3, Grosvenor Square. 


whether the style has any aspirations, 
and at times we feel again that its 
aspirations are uncertain, indefinite. 
There is no feeling of this kind about the 
style of the Italian Renaissance. What- 
ever the architecture of the period of 
Popes Julius II. and Leo X. lacked, it 
was not certainty. The great artists 
of the time knew exactly what they 
wanted, and got it, nor scrupled over- 
much how they got it. There is an air 
about their work—particularly about 
their buildings—of magnificent self- 
assurance. And something of this is 
caught in the house in Harley Street 
built in this style. It is not altogether 
incongruous, in this age of scientific 
dogmatism, that in the street dedi- 
cated to applied science a house should 


be built that flaunts the dogmatism of 
art. ‘‘ This is the way to build,” so 
the Renaissance style proclaims ; and 
we assent, yet sigh for the mystery and 
modesty of early Gothic, trampled on 
and superseded. 

We know, from many painful last- 
century buildings, how Renaissance 
architecture deteriorated in England 
into a false classicism; but, before 
that, we have some surprising changes. 
It may be said that at times the archi- 
tecture of any given period expresses 
the spirit of its age ; this one can feel 
strongly with Gothic in all its stages, 
with early Renaissance, with 
Romanesque, or with Russo-Greek 
Byzantine. Of other times it is, how- 





Nos. 21, 22, Grosvenor Street, in the Romanesque style. 
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ever, emphatically not true. 
Look at the development of the 
Renaissance style which we call 
Caroline. It may be argued 
that the scientific beauty of 
Wren’s work was suited for the 
churches of a period when 
religion was nigh lost in analysis ; 
but how unsuited is the domestic 
style of the period to the wild 
manners and loose morals of 
Stuart London! Look at this 
Caroline building in Mount 
Street: it is almost prim. We 
suppose we might say that at 
this time architecture is expressed 
only by contrast ; it is a cloak, 
not a glove. With the Queen 
Anne style, of which there is an 
admirable instance in South Ken- 
sington, we return to a period 
when art and life are closer akin. 
Dignified, plain, useful, solid 

and, may it be said ? a trifle dull 
—one would not wish the Anne 
style of architecture otherwise. 
There is something civic about 



























Collingham Gardens, 8 W. Flemish red-brick tiled houses 
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Corner of Park Street and Mount Street. 
English Carolian house in brick and stone. 


it, something responsible, as 
if the architect had said, 
“* After all, 1am not.a mere 
artist : I am designing some- 
thing for people to live in. I 
am doing a public service !”’ 
And so he became rather 
self-conscious about it ; and 
what is so annoying as selt- 
consciousness in the perfor- 
mance of duty? That is 
where the Queen Anne style 
falls short of an alien but 
somewhat similar manner— 
the Dutch and the Flemmish. 
It might be thought that 
nothing could exceed the 
prim utilitarianism of the 
Dutch and Flemish houses ; 
and there is a side to them 
which is undeniably some- 
what severe, somewhat 
frighteningly correct. Yet 
there is a humour, a sedate 
wit about Dutch domestic 
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tries, cul- 


ture which tures and 
serve to religions 
redeem it which 
from the have, at 
charge of some time, 
over-so- touched 
briety. and influ- 
The Dutch enced 
houses— England 
look at and Eng- 
these, for lish people. 
instance, Chau- 
in Har- Vv inism- 

rington it is suff- 
Gardens— cient that 
are more we must 
congenial borrow a 
to their word for 
purpose, it—is 
more in- ohtien 
stinct with charged 
humanity, against the 
than the E ng lish; 
harder and yet 
lines of we think 
the Queen it would 
Annestyle. scarcely 
The Dutch survive a 
house— reason- 
may one ably care- 
say it r— A churming aroup of Dutch and Fiemish gables. Harrington Gardens, 8. W. ful inspec- 


has some 

thing of a wink about it, something of 
a robust common-sense which is pecu- 
liarly human and unconventional. You 
do not suspect the Dutch style of 
having anything to hide: it is open- 
faced, if not too open-handed. And 
here we may note one of the chief 
values of the gradual adoption of 
foreign styles of architecture in England: 
they serve to recall and re-embody the 
pleasures one has had in foreign towns. 
There is something not a little charm- 
ing to be reminded—so near the heart of 
1.ondon—of the quiet streets of Bruges, 
the busier thoroughfares of Ghent, or 
the thronged quays of Amsterdam. It 
would be no bad thing if history lessons. 
both at school and afterwards, were 
illustrated and emphasised by reference 
to the different styles and periods of 
architecture. And a walk through 


modern London would awake in an in- 
structed pupil many memories of coun- 


tion of 
London houses; at least if that inspec- 
tion were followed by some attempt 
to appreciate the qualities of other 
work than what we cal] our own. 
Look, for instance, at the house in 
Berkeley Square built in the style ol 
Francois Premier. Every schoolboy 
knows of the meeting on the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold ; but how few try to make 
the schoolboy or the man realise the 
vast difference between the English Re- 
naissance and the Continental ? Who 
regards as important the sobriety o! 
our re-birth as evidenced in the charac 
ters of our humanists—as compared, 
say, with the Italian? And if m 
letters and in religion the English move- 
ment was later and saner and surer 
than that in Italy, yet in architecture 
—witness our Flamboyant Gothic— 
we show an extravagance, a feeling for 
richness and luxuriance. Compare the 
quiet, steady lines of this house in the 
































French style, and think how much has 
changed since men built in the manner 
of the Gothic house in Park Lane. 
There would be no end, however, to 
the reflections to which international 
art might give rise. There may be a 
base, perverted form of insularity that 
takes the shape of refusing to admire 
anything made in one’s own country : 
few things are more provincial than the 
horror of provincialism. It is that, 
perhaps, which spoils so much of the 
eighteenth century to our modern 
mind. It is not the clinging to things 


A Queen Anne mansion—simple and dignified 
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Gothic? But while we may justly 
pride ourselves on a broader taste than 
had our forefathers, we must avoid 
the error of neglecting what is peculiarly 
and intimately our own. Welcome as 
are the different styles which may be 
seen exemplified in London, none are 
so welcome as those that seem typically 
English—that recall the old country 
towns in England, where the great 
coaching-inn divides our attention with 
the parish church. No man should be 
compelled to follow another’s taste ; 
and I shall be satisfied, though surprised, 





with its red-brick fronts and green shutters—at 


corner of Imperial Institute Road and Queen's Gate, South Kensington. 


classical, it is not the subjection to 
graceful, rigid forms in poetry, in 
painting, in architecture, that arouse 
our indignation. We have room, in 
this day of wide sympathies, for Do- 
menichino as well as Rembrandt, even 
for Bernini as well as Donatello, for 
Palladio as well as Nicolo Pisano; but 
the eighteenth-century condemnation 
or patronage of the greater and 
supremer ages is what galls. What 
wrath is too great to pour out upon the 
spirit that ‘“ improved ” Shakespeare, 
and would have destroyed Oxford 





if I get none to echo my admiration 
for a certain house by the river. Of all 
places in London, Chelsea Embankment 
is the fullest both of material and 
memories for the artist; and what 
could better grace that Embank- 
ment than the Old Swan House? 
The decorated plaster is charming to 
look at in the London atmosphere ; 
and of all the houses we have seen I 
would soonest enter this. For there are 
the inimitable, the hospitable, comfort- 
able bay-windows calling out for occu- 
pants. On a summer evening—if we 
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are still suffered to retain our twilight river flows on quietly. The two streams 
—what better fate than to sit in the deep traffic and the Thames! They are 
bay, looking through the open window? always with us in London; and 
And as one sits and listens, there what better fate, I ask, on this even- 

















“ Old Swan House,” Chelsea Embankment. Enriched plaster and overhanging 
bays of seventeenth century. 





sounds faintly the tumbling, regular ing, than to sit and listen to the one 
noise of the traffic, speeding porten- and watch the divine motion of the 
tously ; and as one sits and looks, the other ? 
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“SIR JAS.” 


BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 





“She started, frightened, and clutched the red box. 


T was between twelve and one of a 
fine midsummer night, and the 
great trees and shrubs in the 

square seemed to exhale a perfume. 
How amazing is that sense of fragrance, 
how delicate this all but lost instinct ! 
It recharged me with memories, and 
alter forty years a man’s memories are 
not always happy. Yet they have been 
usually shaped by time into something 
not wholly unbeautiful, something 
pathetic, it may be, but something cer- 
tamly with a glamour, a light, upon it, 
the glamour of distance, of perspective, 
the glamour of irrevocable vouth. .. . I 
caught sight of a woman standing by 
the pillar-post half-way through the 


square. She wavered in and out of 
the twilight, but as each step took 
me nearer she became gradually 
more distinct. I suppose I ap- 
proached noiselessly, though I was 
not conscious of this, or it may be 
that she was too deeply absorbed in 
what she was doing to hear. For 
she was raking in the mouth of the 
pillar with a stick. It had an ugly 
look to me, in that first glimpse of it. 
Here, said I, was some mean letter 
thief, fishing desperately for postal 
orders and such illicit gains. I came 
to a pause, still unheard, and 
watched her from a dozen paces 
away in that luminous night. She 
raked fiercely, withdrew her instru- 
ment, and plunged it again in the 
depths ; and then of a sudden flung 
it away into the street, and sobbed— 
once, twice. ; 

It was something in the carriage 
rather than in the face that made 
the recognition. The flash lit up 
my brain, and as it died away I 
recalled that I was in Redgrave 
Square. Mrs. Anson’s was No. 12. 
I don’t know that I hesitated much, 
but I think I did a little; at any 
rate, there was a mixture of impulse 
and reluctance in my movement. 

“Mrs. Anson,”’ I called softly. 
She started, frightened, and clutched 

the red box. ‘“‘ What—why——” I 
seemed to hear her heart pulsing with 
difficulty under those words. 

‘Pardon me,” said I. “ You are ill.” 

‘You saw me! ”’ she gasped. 

‘““T don’t know. I’m not sure I saw 
anything,” I said deliberately. ‘‘ Won’t 
you let me help you in ?”’ 

I knew that the house could not be 
far away, and I put out a hand to offer 
her a support. She shrank, and I 
realised then, for the first time, that she 
had not understood my identity. 

“You—you are going to tell the 
police,’”’ she said brokenly. 

“My dear lady,” I cried, “‘ what do 
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you take me for ? Am I censor of the 
world, or the day of judgment ? Do 
you recall me? Tyrwhitt—Roland 
Tyrwhitt ? I have met you several 
times at the Carltons’ and other places.”’ 

“Mr. Tyrwhitt!” she ejaculated, 
and was for a moment silent. 

“Your house is No. 12, isn’tit ?” I 
asked, taking her arm in mine. 

““ Yes,’”’ she assented, low of voice. 

We moved somewhat awkwardly 
along the pavement for a dozen paces, 
and then I saw the number. The door 
was slightly ajar, and I pushed it open, 
discovering a rose-tinted light in the 
hall. Within the house was silence. 
Mrs. Anson sank tremblingly into a 
chair. ‘‘ You saw me?” she asked 
again. 

“Tt was pretty dark,” I said. “I 
think I recognised you by your—by the 
lift of your shoulders.”’ 

“T remember. You once said they 
were like——”’ 

‘T still hold to that opinion,’’ I said, 
as she faltered. ‘“‘ There is the same 
quality of poise in the statue.” 

“You are awfully good,” she said 
suddenly, and I knew intuitively that 
she was not referring to that very 
genuine compliment of admiration I had 
once paidher. I had always judged her 
as impetuous. She had the faculty of 
making surprising movements more 
than most women in my knowledge 
She surprised me once again now. 
‘You know I was trying to get some- 
thing out of the letter-box.” 

I said nothing. 

“It was my own letter—a letter I had 
just written. I am a fool.” 

She rose and paced the room quickly, 
uncertainly, a tall, fine-limbed, emo- 
tional woman with grey eyes and blonde 
hair. She was in evening dress, from 
which her wrap had fallen. 

“Tf it was your own letter I don’t 
think it matters,” said I lightly. “‘ Par- 
ticularly as you didn’t get it.” 

She sank suddenly ino a cha ir, her 
bare elbows resting on the table, and 
looked with tragic eyes at me. “ That 
is just it,” she said impulsively; “I 
didn’t get it—Icouldn’t. I wish——”’ 

She got up again restlessly, and took 
a turn of the room. She paused in 
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front of the mirror over the mantel- 
piece, and the electric light brackets 
showed in that reflection her strained 
and pallid face, crossed with pain. 

7 Then will you tell me?” I asked 
softly. 

She did not turn, and I could just 
follow a faltering voice. “TI dined at 
the Carltons’. ...I have not been 
back more than an hour. . . . Did you 
ever meet Sir James Hallimore? . . . 
It doesn’t matter. . . . His engagement 
was announced to-night. . . . They 
say it was in The Pall Mall, but } 
didn’t see it. ...I never expected 
it. ’” She wheeled about suddenly 
and faced me. ‘ Why do I tell you 
these things?” she asked, flushing. 
“You whom I barely know ?” 

“You shall tell me just exactly what 
you wish to, and nothing more,” I said 
softly. 

Her flush had passed; she was 
strained: and broken once more. “| 
posted a letter to him. . . . He was to 
marry Letty Graham.”’ 

I fear that the fact that I did not 
understand showed in my face, perhaps 
in my silence. 

“Don’t you see?” she said im- 
patiently, yet with a sob. “I wrote 


telling him of her. . . . She—she... 
there was something, you know,” her 
voice sank lower. ‘‘ People don’t know 
it. Letty told me. . .. Well, | 


helped her at the time, thank God, 
but why should I help her again ?” 

‘““My dear lady,” said I quietly, “! 
am sure you would help her again.” 

“No,” she exclaimed with vehem- 
ence. ‘‘ Youdonot understand.” How 
perfectly I did! She broke down. 
‘But it was the letter I wanted back,” 
she cried. ‘I can’t let him get it.... 
I have told him. . . . it was anonymous,” 
she sobbed. ‘“‘ Do you think I can get 
it back ? Oh, you must get it out for 
me ?” 

Was it for this, then, that I was 
tolerated, that I was entertained to the 
exhibition of such mental agony ? No, 
the thought, I knew, had_ flashed 
through her head ; she clung in despair 
toastraw. Could I get it out ? There 
was at stake a matter of three lives. It 
did not seem, looked at that way, t 
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have importance. I didn’t know how 
to answer, how to console, or reassure. 
The thing was ugly, but had taken a 
gracious turn. Was it too late? I 
wondered. 

| think that I was most taken up by 
the emotional stress of the woman. I 
don’t think that I considered Sir James 
Hallimore very much, though I knew 
something of him in a friendly way. Of 
Miss Graham I wasignorant. Hallimore 
belonged to a club which I frequented, 
but he was not a familiar there. I saw 
him at longish intervals, and we dis- 
coursed amiably. Without having used 
the scalpel on him I should have judged 
him to be somewhat akin to Sir Wil- 
loughby Patterne, the famous egoist. 
He had, I should have deduced, critical 
opinions of women. His views would 
be conventional, if not stiffly so. He 
was of a light, carelessly ordered correct- 
ness of manners and morals. Looking 
at him with the mind’s eye rather terri- 
fied me as I went out from No. 12. | 
shrank from Sir James. It is so easy 
to rebuff and snub in an airy manner if 
you are sure of yourself. And Hallimore 
was certainly sure of himself. He could 
lift an eyebrow with any, and had other 
delicate nuances of demeanour at his 
command. As I went down the steps 
a postman was unlocking the pillar-box. 
I hesitated a moment near him, and 
then passed on. What a foolish thought 
had flashed in me ! 

I was glad I did not know Miss 
Graham, and I was glad too that Mrs. 
Anson had stopped at a certain point in 
her confession. She had not offered 
any explanations, and I didn’t want to 
hear any. I could safely glance aside, 
and not wonder. If I understood, there 
was no need for confidence between us. 
Would she, I wondered, as I hailed a 
benighted cab, would she undergo a 
further revolution in the nocturnal 
watches, and blush to think she had 
opened her heart to a mere acquaint- 
ance! I had left her quieted in her 
volcanic storm by my mere assurance 
that I would help. How was I to 
help? Would she change her mind on 
the morrow ? But I came back to the 
more instant problem, and groaned. 
How was I to help ? 


JAS.’ 
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I will confess that I was touched by 
the singular poignancy of a repentance 
overpowering the sense of humiliation. 
I slept uneasily with one phrase in my 
ears—“ Sir Jas.”” I had that informa- 
tion. Poor thing! she had disguised 
her hand, as in novels, and sent. her 
warning from ‘a well-wisher,” I sup- 
pose. I never asked her that. But I 
did ask for a means of identification, 
and I got it. She had hoped to realise 
a classification with “lewd and igno- 
rant ’’ folk by inscribing the envelope 
“Sir Jas. Hallimore.”” She had heard 
of “ Jas.” as a vulgar abbreviation for 
James, and had told me without humour 
that she had halted between that and a 
misspelling of the surname. But as 
“Sir Jas.” it left, and as “ Sir Jas.” it 
would arrive at Felday Gardens— 
unless I could help. Could I ? 

As I have said, I knew Hallimore 
after a fashion, but it was only a lucky 
chance that gave me the inkling of an 
excuse to call at so unearthly an hour 
as the situation demanded. It was, in 
fact, without breakfast, after swallow- 
ing hastily a cup of tea, that I de- 
scended on Felday Gardens, anxiously 
keeping open eyes for a man in post- 
man’s cap. I did not encounter any, 
and it was with misgivings that I 
knocked and rang at Hallimore’s door. 
The door opened ; I sent in my card, 
and was presently lodged in an ante- 
chamber to some further room, for- 
biddingly eremite and coldly repellent. 
I already began to repent. After all, 
what could I do ? 

Hallimore entered with a friendly 
greeting after my bad quarter of an 
hour ; and at the first sight of him I 
took hold of myself. It was clear from 
his expression that he had opened no 
unpleasant communication that morn- 
ing. He beamed on me brightly out of 
blue eyes, and seemed rather boyish in 
manner. 

““ How are you? I say, is your busi- 
ness very pressing, because I haven’t 
had breakfast ? Have you had yours ? 


Won’t you join ?”’ 

I murmured something which seemed 
to negative the idea of breakfast. ‘‘ Oh, 
I’m in no hurry,” I added on that. 

““Then come in and see me feed,” he 
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said jovially, and led the way across the 
hall into the dining-room. The table 
was laid for several persons, but it was 
untenanted by any but ourselves. Cold 
dishes stood on a side-board, and hot 
dishes sizzled in front of Hallimore. He 
pulled off a cover and scrutinised one 
dish. Just then a servant brought in 
yet another, with a savoury fragrance. 

“Ah, that’s it, David,” said Halli- 
more. ‘I was thinking you'd for- 
gotten me. The ladies breakfasted ? ”’ 

He didn’t wait for the “ Yes, sir,’ 
that came duly, but addressed me: 

“T’m a slave of habit, Tyrwhitt ; I 
can’t do without my usual. I say, do 
have something.”’ 

I couldn’t. Well, I did let the man 
pour me out a cup of coffee, but my 
eyes were by now restlessly upon the 
pile of letters which was stacked, as 
yet untouched, by Hallimore’s right 
hand. He began to eat heartily, like 
no one in the anticipation of bad news. 
He talked rather more fluently than was 
usual with him, at any rate at the club. 
He was in high spirits, a phenomenon I 
admire and wonder at in a man at 
breakfast. Presently he came to a 
pause in his clacking. “‘ Oh, I forgot ; 
you wanted to sce me about something. 
Is it anything—— His eyes were 
caught by his correspondence. ‘ Ex- 
cuse me, will you ? ” 

I had always admired hiin physically : 
a man with no excess of habit one way 
or another, very engaging blue eyes, 
and a brightness in them which sug- 
gested humour, or wit, or at any rate 
good nature. Moreover, he had ex- 
quisite ease and unselfconsciousness. 
He opened and read one letter two 
letters . laid each down with an 
indifferently engrossed attention, and 
plied his fork. ‘I can’t understand 
these beasts .” (his opening scared 
me. I tried to overjump the envelope 
with my intruding eyes, but failed) 


, 


” who write persistent begging 
letters. I suppose, however, there’s 


always a percentage of tender-hearted 
fools.” 

“One of Carlyle’s divisions,” I said, 
breathing hardly. 

He opened a third, threw it aside. 

Circulars! who the deuce reads cir- 
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culars ? and I get thousands a year 
That’s five hundred pence, anyway. in 
the gutter.” ss i 

“The fools of Carlyle, but another 
class,”’ I panted. 

Apparently he grew impatient with 
the next circular, for he scattered the 
heap with a motion of his hand. and 
picked about it. My vaulting eyes 
wrestled with the overturned packet, 
I searched for one “ Sir Jas.” I was 
withdrawn from the hunt by an ex- 
planation, and started. But upon Sir 
James Hallimore’s face was a rosy look 
of smiling pleasure. . 

“Now, that’s really nice.’”’ He in- 
serted the letter in his envelope after a 
momentary silence, and put it down 
gently. “It’s awtully rude of me,” 
he declared. ‘“‘ But I——”’ he paused. 
‘““ T don’t know if you heard I was going 
to be married ? ”’ 


“It was in The Pall Mall,” | 
murmured. ‘“‘ You have my _ warm 
congratulations.” 

He thanked me awkwardly. “ I’ve 


had an awfully nice letter from the 
Prime Minister,” he said. “I didn’t 
think he’d have bothered or noticed.” 

I don’t think I replied to that, though 
if | had not been taken up in another 
way I might have referred to the Prime 
Minister’s well-known tact. But the 
plain fact was that I had come upon my 
‘Sir Jas.’’ at last. 

It stared at me from a 
square blue envelope in a hand obvi- 
ously feigned ; as no two consecutive 
letters slanted the same way. Its 
address was superlatively drunken or 
crazy, and I feared the monstrous 
absurdity of it would catch Hallimore’s 
eye. But, warmed by his congratu- 
lations, he had drifted away pleasantly 
from all mere mundane correspondence. 
In the pause I considered. The letter 
was there, within my reach, but yet 
how far remote from me! It was as 
if it was still within the sheltering 
security of the pillar-post. I con- 
sidered Hallimore’s face, softened and 
kindled in the lights of his emotion. 
What excuse had I to beg him with- 
hold his hand ? It was his letter. | 
might patch together a rigmarole—a 
rigmarole not dishonourable in that it 
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would maybe save three lives from 
wreck, and one at least from embittered 
remorse and shame. No; I did not 
find conviction enough, driving force 
enough in the phantasmagoria of stories 
that kept merging and changing within 
my brain. 1 could invent, but I could 
not see that invention succeeding. | 
saw only Hallimore’s well-remembered 
lift of eyebrow and the cold, judicial 
questions. ’ 

“My dear fellow, you must forgive 
me. Iwas forgetting. You had some- 
thing of importance. . . .” 

I had. It came out of that lucky 
accident of which I have spoken. You 
remember that Hallimore and I be- 
longed to the same club. There was a 
portentous question before the club at 
the moment—the question of recon- 
struction, on which we were invited, as 
members, to vote. I broached the 
matter, and he listened politely, but 
without any deep sense of interest, as I 
could see. 

‘Bedrooms! Oh, yes, of course, 
we ought to have bedrooms. Most of 
my clubs have. I didn’t remem- 
ber we had none at the Sackville.” 

I developed a quick and hearty in- 
terest in bedrooms, which, after all, are 
very desirable adjuncts to a club. 
Hallimore, finishing his breakfast, paid 
me what I felt was a perfunctory atten- 
tion. I felt that he would like to have 
shied away from the subject, but I clung 
to it tenaciously, knowing that if I let 
it go I should be at a loss, and should 
have to open the door, and go out into 
the sunshine and leave ‘‘ Sir Jas.” on 
his table. I became eloquent over club 
bedrooms. 

“Yes,” agreed Hallimore vaguely, 
and clearly welcomed an intervention 
He rose on the entrance of two ladies, 
one of whom I remembered. 

“ You know my sister, Tyrwhitt ? ” 
he said negligently, as his gaze slipped 
past that handsome girl to her com- 
panion. “Let me introduce you to 
Miss Graham Mr. Tyrwhitt.” 
There was a round formality in his 
voice and manner, as if he celebrated 
an Occasion on a trump. And then I 
knew why he had been distrait, bored— 
not to put too fine a point on it. 
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I had had no desire to see Miss 
Graham in the flesh. I had not heard 
her story, and did not want to hear it. 
All I knew was that I was there in her 
interests and .in those of Mrs. Anson. 
Mentally I quailed before the intro- 
duction. She was a woman of eight- 
and-twenty, at a guess, against Sir 
James’s five-and-thirty years, with 
eyes deep and changing, a still manner, 
and a wonderful head. It was not 
splendidly regular, like Miss Halli- 
more’s, whom I had always admired ; 
but it was full of mutable beauty, and 
very alluring. 

We had reached the point at which I 
was conscious of boring Hallimore, and 
thus the intrusion was welcome. There 
were some civil and friendly exchanges 
on the weather, the season, and sundry 
metropolitan entertainments; but in 
these it was Miss Hallimore who took 
the lead rather than the others. Sir 
James probably wished me elsewhere ; 
but I dared not go. 

““My mother doesn’t come down. 
Are you sure you’ve had breakfast ? ”’ 
Miss Hallimore spoke as a punctilious 
hostess. 

I reiterated my perversion of the 
truth. Hallimore had turned his back 
on his correspondence, and was talking 
with Miss Graham. Miss Hallimore, 
under the spur of a domestic duty, 
suddenly left the room. The others 
talked on, the man risen, his arm upon 
the mantelpiece, and his back to me, 
the woman sidewise, so that her profile 
engaged me. It was quick and vivid, 
and softened under a gathering senti- 
ment. I had no right to be there. I 
despaired. I cast a glance at the table, 
where the scattered letters lay, and | 
rose. I certainly ought to go. Sir 
James was unconscious of my move- 
ment, though I took two steps; he 
talked on in rather a low voice. “ Sir 
Jas.” leaped up in my eyes. . . . I put 
out a hand swiftly, almost mechanically, 
and almost without my consciousness it 
came back with the envelope. . . . To 
this day I swear I think it was uncon- 
scious automation. Hallimore moved 
round at last, and I crushed the letter 
into my pocket. It was absolutely im- 
possible to replace it now. . . 
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“Well, I suppose you're off, Tyr- 
whitt ?”’ he said genially. “I'll cer- 
tainly back your programme. You’ve 
convinced me.” 

I murmured something hastily, and, 
bowing good-bye to his companion, 
made for the door. Her deep-set eyes 
were watching me with some rigidity, 
but I only confusedly noticed this. | 
reached the hall door, and was finding 
my hat and stick, when I was aware of a 
footstep. It was not one of the ser- 
vants, as I fancied ere I looked up— 
it was Miss Graham. 

“Will you meet me, please, at Play- 
ford’s tea-rooms, Charles Street, at 
four ?’”’ she said, in a voice which was 
an undercurrent. I stammered, assert- 
ing with a nod and without articulation 
as she swept by. 

Outside in the sunlight I was divided 
in opinion. She had guessed that Mrs. 
Anson had written. That was the first 
wild shot. To that succeeded cer- 
tainty—the certainty that she had seen 
Her face had been turned aside, 


me. 
but—oh, yes, she had seen. I remem- 
bered mirrors, pictures on the 


wall. I had an uncomfortable morning. 

When I entered Playford’s I was 
ashamed but determined. Miss Graham 
had preceded me, and had doffed her 
wrap. 

““T came here because we should be 
less likely to encounter any one we 
knew,” she explained, without any 
ceremony of greeting. 

“Quite so,” I agreed, watching her. 
I felt the colour in my face, but her fine 
whiteness was unflecked. 

“T don’t know you, Mr. Tyrwhitt,” 
she went on, “nor do I exactly know 
your standing with Sir James Halli- 
more.” 

““A mere friendly acquaintance, 


practically a club friendship,” said I. 
‘That never means much.” 
““T thought, however,’ she _pro- 


ceeded, admitting this to her mind, 
“that it would be best to give you a 
chance.” She paused. “I saw you 


take that letter.’’ 

She paused again, but I did not 
answer, nor did I at least get any 
redder. 
me,” 


“You must give it back to 
she ended curtly, 
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I understood. 
If I would surrender, I might retire with 
honours of war—that is, in silence and 
in safety. 

“Tf I were to give it back,” I said 
slowly, “‘ what would you do with it ?” 

“T should, of course, hand it to Sir 


Those were her terms. 


James,” she answered stiffly. 

Of course she would ; but somehow ] 
wished she had the authority to open it 
and read it. 

“T will give it back to you,” I said, 
“if you will promise me to read it now.” 

Now her face took on a stain of 
colour ; her eyes glowed. ‘‘ What you 
propose is an insult,”’ she said. 

I sighed. ‘‘ Yes, it sounded like it,” 
I admitted. ‘‘ But, on my _ honour, 
there is another side to it. How- 
ever——’’ I looked down at the tea I 
was supposed to be consuming. It was 
the impasse I had expected and dreaded. 
But I was not going to give up yet. | 
clung to hope with despair, if I may put 
it that way. 

‘““ Suppose,”’ I began hurriedly, “ that 
a man had written what he afterwards 
saw was wrong and would cause mis- 
chief, and that he wished to withdraw.” 

“There is one honourable way of 
withdrawing,” said Miss Graham coldly. 

O memory of Socrates and Socratic 
problems! Is what is right always 
right and never wrong ? 

‘You deny,” I asked, “ that an act 
which appears to be wrong can ever be 
justified ? ”’ 

‘“ There is right and there is wrong,” 
she asserted, as if there could be no 
dispute. 

“T wish I had some definite touch- 
stone to which I could put the problems 
of life as I go through it,” I said gently. 
““T wish I had that assurance you 
possess so firmly. My dear lady, I 
don’t think life is so simple.” 

‘“T never said that life was simple,” 
she said in a saddened way, and an 
abstracted gaze looked into the empti- 
ness of space. 

It touched me. Life had presented 
her with a problem once, and she re- 
membered. Perhaps remembering it 
she had softened towards me. Yet, 
whether she had softened or not, I 
could not let her once again find herself 



































“It was not one of the servants as | fancied ere | looked up—it was Miss Graham.” 
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in the complexities of her problem. 


No; she should not have _ the 
letter which would destroy her happi- 
ness. 

“Tf I give you an assurance,” I said 
as a last essay, “ that the letter I have 
taken would only cause trouble 
pain unhappiness—? ” 

She shook her head. “I don’t 
know you. I only gave you the oppor- 
tunity because I thought I ought to. 
Apart from the question of ethics, there 
is that. I am not justified.” 

I could see her point of view. She 
did not know anything about me. I 
might be engaged in an attempt to 
swindle Hallimore for all she knew. 
Yet I confess that the irony of the 
situation would have tickled me if it 
had not been of so grave an import- 
As it was I was only perturbed. 
asked me if | still 
it is still in exist- 


ance. 

“You have not 
have the letter—if 
ence,” I said. 

She rose, buttoning her gloves. 
‘That is between you and your con- 
science,’ she said coldly, ‘or rather 
between you and Sir James Hallimore.” 

We parted on that, though I got a 
frigid bow as I assisted her into the 
cab. As for me, if I had spent an un- 
comfortable morning, I had a still more 
uneasy hour to pass. I wandered to 
the club, about which I had bored Sir 
James, but I found no consolation or 


advice there. I could not think of 
bridge, and there were only a few 
elderly men turning pages in the 
smoking-room. Should I accept the 


challenge, tear the letter in pieces, and 
face Hallimore on the top of the accu- 
sation ? I was, perhaps, on a nobler 
impulse, disposed at first to take that 
step. But, I reflected (and here | 
admit a certain charge of cowardice) 
that to act so would be to destroy, or at 
least impair, an otherwise decent repu- 
tation. What cause had I, an un- 
attached bachelor, to embroil myself 
in apparent dishonour for the sake of a 
woman I had only met twice in one 
day? I hesitated, I put off the 
decision ; and fate found me unpre- 
pared, with the letter in my pocket, 
when Hallimore’s brief note reached 
me after dinner. 
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“ DEAR TyYRWHITT,—There’s some- 
thing has to be explained, it seems, 
Will you please call here when you get 
this, or shall I come to you? | 
doubt it’s a mistake. : 

“Yours sincerely, 
“JAMES HALLIMoRE.” 


I’ve no 


I faced the situation ruefully, and (let 
me own) with some acrimony. If I did 
not go to Hallimore he was coming to 
me. A mistake, said he! Why, good 
heavens ! of course it had been a mis- 
take from the beginning. I had been 
a fool, a middle-aged Don Quixote, 
with no and not even the 
prospect of a beautiful lady’s hand in 
reward. In disgust I got into my cab, 
and in disgust I was driven to Felday 
Gardens. Hallimore was almost apolo- 
getic in his reception of me, and dis- 
played an awkwardness not character- 
istic of the man. 

“A mistake a misunderstand- 
ing .’ he was boxing the compass 
about this word, as if trying to arrive at 
the surest and most innocuous descrip- 
tion. Uneasily he glanced at the door, 
as I remained silent. Through it Miss 
Graham entered. 

‘““T was obliged to inform Sir James 
of what I had seen,” she said simply, 
looking at me frankly. 

‘““Oh yes, Miss Graham said—well, 
she thought she saw you take a—a 
paper, or something—- 

Poor Hallimore was, to outward view 
at any rate, more upset than I was. 
But you must remember that | had had 
the society of the idea all day. 

“ T’ve no doubt there was a mistake,” 
blundered Sir James. 

Their silence pushed me forward. 
The word was with me. I might deny, 
and be confronted with my _ passive 
confession to Miss Graham. I might 
admit it, declare the letter destroyed, 
and brazen it out. This latter was the 
action of a hero, but I don’t know that 
I had reasons for feeling very heroic 
after my day of shame. I adopted 
neither of those alternatives. 

‘I did take a document,” I said 
stolidly, “ but it was of no import- 
ance.” 

Hallimore’s face eased, 


excuses, 


“A circu- 
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lar?” he said lightly. “‘My dear 
fellow, you’re welcome to all mine.” 

He would have passed it off at that 
and been thankful, I know; but Miss 
Graham’s ruthless conscience blocked 
the way. 

“Will Mr. Tyrwhitt say it was a 
circular ?”’ she asked. 

It was quite impossible to fight 
against her. With a sick feeling in my 
heart I. drew “Sir Jas.” from my 
pocket and I handed it to Hallimore. 
He took it, scrutinised it. “‘ Begging 
letter ? ’ he suggested, as he opened the 
envelope slowly. He was evidently 
puzzled by me. 

“But why 
frowned. 

I looked at Miss Graham, all uncon- 
scious of her doom. She had dropped 
her gaze, and stood, breathing rather 
deeply at the distress of the scene. 
Hallimore unfolded the sheet, and a 
whiff of some scent floated into my 
nostrils, Miss Graham’s long lashes cur- 
tained her eyes. 

“But I don’t understand,” said 
Hallimore, suddenly breaking what to 
me was a terrible silence. ‘ Why did 
you—my dear man, what was the 
matter with you? Kleptomania? Or 
a joke?’”’ To my amazement he put 
the letter in Miss Graham’s hand. 
“ It’s only a cordial letter of congratu- 
lation from Mrs. Anson. She—heard 
at the Carltons’, She puts things very 
nicely.” 

He turned to me again, a whimsical 
smile upon his face. ‘‘ My dear fellow, 
what was the joke? A wager?” 

I was dumfounded. I was almost 
incapable of thought. 

After my day’s agony and endurance 
that this should be the outcome—a 
feeble, cynical jest of Fate’s! I mur- 
mured, accepting this way out: “A 
bet—yes, but a stupid one.” 

“Well, between ourselves, I think 
you allowed it to go too far,” said Halli- 
more civilly enough, but with an impli- 
cation of rebuke. 

Chere was an obvious constraint be- 
tween us. I shrugged my shoulders. 
é I offer apologies,’ I said. ‘‘ Practical 
Jokes are invariably foolish, and gene- 
tally vulgar. This was both.” 


” 


he began, and 
5 , 
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He did not deny it. “ Some- 
times they have an ugly cast,” he said 
coolly. 

Somehow I don’t think that my bear- 
ing impressed him favourably. But 
how was it possible to meet such a 
climax without signs of confusion ? 
Miss Graham, I was aware, was re- 
garding me oddly out of her deep eyes. 
She was twisting the note between her 
fingers almost without consciousness 
of it. 

“Well, having confessed, and been 
discharged with a caution, I will go,” 
I mustered spirit and voice to get out. 
Yet I will not attempt to deny that my 
exit was an undignified affair. 

Confused, irritated, and ashamed, I 
was enabled to get through the rest of 
the evening only by taking a hand at 
bridge at the club. 

‘“ What are you going to do about the 
rebuilding scheme, Tyrwhitt ?’’ asked 
dummy. 

“What rebuilding 
asked, with deliberate insolence, 
he knew I knew. 

He laughed. “ It’s all along of that 
no-trumps declaration,” he declared 
knowingly, by way of accounting for 
my mood. 

The idea of rebuilding made me sick 
after that day of shame. I blushed 
over my cards, played false, and caught 
my partner’s cold scowl. 

Mrs. Anson’s hand was visible on one 
of my letters next morning. Of course 
the explanation was what I had con- 
jectured in the bitter hours of the night- 
watches. It was a fevered note, but 
suggested a certain aloofness for all 
that, as of one who had given confi- 
dences unwisely, and had repented on 
finding them unnecessary. 

* I find I put into the envelope 
my letter of congratulation, which was 
to have gone to-day under another 
cover. I shall be always grateful to 
you for your kindness and sympathy.” 

How naive a revelation! But letters 
are dangerous things. Did I not know 
that from painful experience? [| 


scheme?” |] 
for 


dropped Mrs. Anson’s into a_ blaze. 
Sic pereant ! 

I was aware I was in disgrace with 
Hallimore, who did not even take the 
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trouble to vote on the rebuilding 
scheme. He was curt when I met him, 
and refused to cut in at cards at my 
table on one occasion. Of course, he 
may have been more interested in the 
“patience ’’ he was playing. 

It was in October that I happened to 
meet Lady Hallimore at a musical 
at-home. She had been married over 
two months, had recently returned 
from Como, and looked amazingly 
happy and healthy and handsome. I 
think she must have engineered our 
small 7éte-d-téte, for certainly I was not 
anxious to be alone with her. I was 
a little afraid of her. She knew too 
much. Her very frigid civility during 
the afternoon had been almost a 
menace. I wondered if I should ever 
outlive, or live down, my indiscretion. 
But her address agreeably surprised 
me. Her voice was quite friendly 
when we were alone. “ Did you like 
that Debussy ? ” she asked. 

I have musical tastes, but they are 
my own, and I really don’t know how 
I got at them. I expressed my appre- 
ciation of Debussy. I don’t think she 
listened. Her eyes were fixed on me, 
and she said suddenly: “ Will you 
tell me what she said in that letter ? ’ 

“Who ?”’ I cried, like an owl in be- 
wildered fear. 

She did not answer for a moment, and 
then : ‘‘ We need not mention names,” 
she said. ‘‘ But you know what was in 
that—that letter that didn’t come ?”’ 

I met her glance frankly. “No, I 
don’t,” I replied. 

“Mr. Tyrwhitt,” she said quickly, 
““we were once in tea-rooms together. 
You put a certain question to me. 
Honestly, I didn’t understand it at the 


time. But afterwards, when the 
letter... . Well, I guessed. You 
must——”’ 


“* All the same, I don’t know ; I never 
knew,” I said firmly. 
“ You knew enough——’”’ 
She paused, but her fine eyes were 
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unashamed, and did not leave my face, 
I answered on the impulse. 

“T know enough to know that no 
knowledge need matter.”’ 

“Yes,” she said, “I did not under- 
stand you. I thank you.” She glanced 
aside. “Sir James knew always. Do 
you think J——”’ : 

““ My dear lady,” said I, ‘‘ remember, 
I know nothing save that whatever it 
was wouldn’t matter—with you.” 

A faint colour spread in her face. 
“Thank you,” she said, and added 
a little, rather impulsively : 

‘“‘ You acted nobly ; it was beautifully 
chivalrous. I have wanted to tell you 
since.”’ : 

“T don’t think you need thank me,” 
I said. ‘‘ It was all unnecessary.” 

“Ah, but you didn’t know,” she in- 
terjected. 

“And you see I was acting in the 
interests of some one else,” I added 
slowly. 

“Ah, yes,’’ she assented, pondering. 
““T wonder why sg 

She did not finish. I’m afraid that 
conversation of ours abounded in 
aposiopeses and _ brackets and re- 
serves. 

“You must remember that I did not 
know you then,” said I. 

“But you do now,” she said quickly. 

“It is my privilege,”’ I answered. 

She leaned forward. 

‘I am giving a little dinner on the 
third of next month, at which the 
Prime Minister will be present. I want 
you to come.” 

‘“‘ But Hallimore ?”’ I protested. 

She smiled. ‘‘ Oh, James will be de- 
lighted,” she replied mildly. 

As a matter of fact, I met him at the 
club that night, and, as his table broke 
up, he took my arm in a friendly way. 

“IT say, Tyrwhitt, do you know this 
patience ?”’ he said, walking over to a 


i 


— 
~ 


’ 


baize table under the light. “50s 
called the ‘ Agnes,’ and is quite good 
sport.”’ 











“* You'd be long to think you could pick coin up and spend en, couldn’t you, sir?’ 
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E were both quite unsuccessful 
painters. The general public 
would have nothing of either 

ol us. 

A few critics, writing in very 
“superior”? papers indeed, hailed us 
as the most brilliant exponents of real- 
istic painting that the world had ever 
seen. We enjoyed an obscure celebrity 
There were houses in Chelsea and Bed- 
ford Park where we were addressed as 
“Dear Master.” We walked and 
talked—and tried to look—as if we were 
great. But the truth was that nobody 
bought our pictures. 

Drawing-room praise and unnoticed 
paragraphs were our sole reward for 
extraordinary labours, a real and honest 
love for the work we were doing, a 
Whole-hearted devotion to the special 
branch of art we had made our own, 
and in which (I am really not exag- 
gerating) we were supreme. 

Both Folliot and myself were abso- 
lutely certain that we were right in our 
own theories. We hated the romantic 
and the idealistic in art as in life. Any- 
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thing romantic or visionary we laughed 
to scorn. Any sort of future life we 
agreed to be the hysteria of ill-regulated 
minds or the cowardice of those who 
were afraid to enjoy themselves in this. 
Love, we said, was merely an affair of 
the senses ; honour, a contention which 
it was as well to observe for the sake of 
convenience ; and if we had troubled to 
define our general attitude in a single 
sentence, it would probably have been 
“Jet us eat, drink and paint, for to- 
morrow we die.” 

We flattered ourselves that any pic- 
tures signed “‘John Folliot” or 
“Charles Tremayne.”’ were literal and 
accurate estimates when either of us 
painted a portrait, nothing in the face 
was hidden, idealised, or improved. 
We painted as we saw. Every tell-tale 
wrinkle, every shifty look in the eyes, 
each suggestion of sin or sorrow that 
lurked in the corners of the mouth, were 
set down with absolute fidelity. The 
result, of course, was that neither of us 
got many portrait commissions. I re- 
member Mostyn, a very successful 
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portrait - painter and a man of great 
personal charm, once having an argu- 
ment with us on the subject. 

Folliot and I were staying down in 
Cornwall at the artist colony of Port- 
alone, a lovely and beautiful fishing 
village on the Atlantic not far from 
Land’s End. 

There is a quaint and very ancient 
little inn there which is known as 
“The Brigantine.” The artists have 
decorated the walls of one of the 
rooms with paintings, and they meet 
together there, using the place as a sort 
of informal Bohemian club. 

There we sat, one soft spring 
morning, Mostyn, Folliot and myself, 
and the conversation was of extreme 
importance, in view of the weird and 
astounding story I have to tell. 

I can see it all now, the scene is as 
fresh and vivid in my memory as if it 
had happened yesterday. 

The old-fashioned parlour of the inn 
was panelled in oak, black with the 


passing of many years. Upon the 
panels hung innumerable paintings 
in slim gold frames—all of them 


presented to the landlord—old Billy 
Trewhella, by the artists of the 
colony. 

The sun poured in through the leaded 
window-panes, and outside came a 
cheerful noise from the little harbour 
as the herring-boats disgorged their 
catches of the night before. Mostyn, 
big, blonde, distinguished, leant over 
the heavy table and emphasised his 
remarks to Folliot with knockings of 
his well-worn briar upon the wood. 

Folliot listened calmly enough. He 
was a dark, hawk-faced man with a 
saturnine and rather contemptuous 
smile, tall, thin and muscular, though 
restless in all his movements and with 
an occasional wildness in his black 
eyes which puzzled people. 

‘You and Tremayne,” Mostyn said, 
looking at both of us, “are brilliant 
painters. Your technique is wonderful. 
no one has ever denied it, but you 
haven’t got the vision, the artistic 
vision, and that’s where you fail.”’ 

We see things as they are,” I an- 
swered, ‘“‘that is all,” and Folliot 


nodded in confirmation. 
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‘“No, you don’t,” Mostyn answered, 
“and that’s just where you make your 
mistake. You only see the surface of 
things. You steadfastly refuse to look 
below. You have just finished your 
portrait of old Baragwanetti, the smack 
owner, Folliot. It’s a marvellous piece 
of brushwork, but you have painted 
a picture of a devil! Old Baragwanetti 
is an old scamp, admit it. He was a 
wrecker in his youth, he is suspected 
of being a smuggler now; he is a 
picturesque, sly, greedy, foul-mouthed 
oid beast. But there’s good in him 
too. There is good in his face if you 
look for it with sympathy and the 
desire to find it there! There is 
humour, geniality, a certain generosity, 
no meanness. I’ve been studying him 
too. You've missed all that. You've 
painted the mask only.” 


Folliot laughed rather contemp- 
tuously. ‘I’ve painted what I saw,” 
he said. 


“Exactly,’’ Mostyn replied rather 
coldly, and rising from his seat as he 
did so, ‘‘ pray Heaven to lighten your 
darkness, Folliot,’’ and with that the 
big man nodded and left the room. 

I confess that, for my part, Mostyn’s 
words had rather gone home to me. 
Folliot was a man of forty; his con- 
victions were fixed and settled, nothing 
would move them. I, on the other 
hand, was but five and twenty. Fol- 
liot was my master. I had eagerly 
adopted his theories and carried them 
out in my work. I painted as well as 
he did, but it was his influence that had 
determined the bent of my art. And 
there was another fact in our relations. 
My friend was rich ; he was the son of 
a well-known mechanical engineer who 
had left him a considerable fortune. 
My own means were wretchedly small 
and Folliot had been very good to 
me. 

But as Mostyn went away—and I 
knew well what a fine fellow he was—I 
caught myself wondering if he were not 
right after all. Might I myself not be 
merely a shadow of another man ? A 
mirror in which the opinions of a 
stronger brain were reflected ?. A man 
who had unhesitatingly accepted the 
view of a friend because he was too 




















mentally lazy to thresh out any of his 
own 2? All that day I wondered. 

At this time I was rather at a loose 
end as far as work was concerned. A 
fit of idleness was upon me, which the 
soft and drowsy Cornish spring did but 
little to remove, and I hardly knew 
what to turn to next. 

The morning after the talk with 
Mostyn, Folliot went up to London for 
4 day or two. I saw him off at the 
little station—froni where a single line 
ran to the main Penzance route—and 
then with my box of paints slung over 
my shoulder went down to the fore- 
shore, intending to sketch for an hour 





or two. I sat on the little granite 
breakwater for a time, but found 
little to interest me. The fishermen 


were all at sea and there was no one 
to talk to while for some reason 
or other—perhaps it was too early 
—none of the other artists were out 
painting. 

I strolled into ‘The Brigantine,” 
ordered a glass of beer, and began to 
talk to old Billy Trewhellia, the land- 
lord. After a few minutes he was 
called away and I was left alone in the 
mellow old oak room. The sun 
streamed into the place ; and I sat back 
idly upon the settle thinking of nothing 
at all. 

Then I saw that my change lay upon 
the table—I had paid Billy with a half 
sovereign, A sunbeam fell with special 
radiance upon one half-crown ; an idea 
came to me—an idea of idleness and 
childishness. 

I got out my palette and brushes, 
and, using the half-crown as a model, 
began to paint an exact replica of it 
upon the polished surface of the table. 
Such a thing—whether it was worth 
doing or not—is no trick, but requires 
a vast amount of technical skill. Not 
one painter in five hundred could do it 
with any approach to reality ; probably 
no one in England just then could have 
done it as well as I did—except Folliot, 
of course. I thought of the Hans 
Memling pictures at Bruges, and 
chuckled with sheer delight at my own 
skill as the thing grew. : 

When it was finished, although, of 
course, the paint was wet, there to all 
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intents and purposes lay a genuine 
silver coin. Anybody would want to 
try to pick it up. I called Billy in 
and showed it to him. The old fellow 
was lost in admiration, and promised 
himself many jokes later on in the 
day. 

While he was laughing and chuckling, 
steps were heard in the sanded passage 
outside, and a called for the 
landlord—a _ gentleman’s voice, and 
one I did not know. 

Billy hurried out, and I heard him 
showing some stranger the various 
other rooms of the quaint old inn— 
which really was a show place in its 
way and mentioned in all the guide 
books to Cornwall. 

Finally, he ushered in a tall, elderly 
man with a red face and a white mous- 
tache—obviously a soldier—and showed 
him the landscapes upon the walls, and 
then, much to my amusement, pointed 
out my little four de force upon the 
table. 

“Mr. Tremayne ’e done this just 
now, sir!’ said old Billy in high 
delight. ‘‘ You’d be long to think you 
could pick en up and spend en, couldn’t 
you, sir! Mr. Tremayne’s one of our 
leading artists in Portalone.” 

The stranger bowed and examined 
my effort with considerable interest. 
Then he sat down and at once began to 


voice 


talk. ‘‘ Now that, sir,’”’ he said, “is 
what I call real art! It is the thing 
represented as it is! One could 
almost pick it up and put it in 
one’s pocket, by Jove! I don't 
pretend to be a judge of these 
matters—indeed, most modern _pic- 


tures puzzle me—but this, sir, is first- 
rate!” 

I could not help being rather pleased 
at his simple and kindly criticism. 
The man was obviously a gentleman 
and obviously a soldier too. I have 
always been fond of soldiers. My 
father was an officer in the Rifle Brigade, 
and as we fell into conversation I 
mentioned the fact. The new comer 
introduced himself at once as Colonel 
Decies of the —th. I gave him my own 
card, and to my _ pleasure—though 
hardly to my surprise, for the military 
world is a small one—I found he had 
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known my father quite well. They 
had been brigaded together at Alder- 
shot and had belonged to the same 
club for years. 

Colonel Decies, it turned out, had 


taken a house at Portalone for six 
months, and had arrived three or 
four days ago with his daughter. He 


was a widower and she was his only 
child. 

He promptly asked me to lunch that 
very morning and I gladly accepted. 
We mounted the hill together towards 
the villa he had taken, which over- 
looked the bay. 

It was a perfect morning. The sea 
was absolutely smooth and glowed like 
a vast sapphire. The sky was all blue 
and gold, gold upon blue! The wan- 
dering airs were soft and sweet as we 
came into the garden of the Colonel’s 
house. 

“Come in, my dear boy,” he said, 
“and I will introduce you to Helena 
and tell her that our first guest in 
Portalone has arrived ! ” 

And I think those words and this 
episode may fitly close the introductory 
part of the extraordinary and sinister 
story I have to tell. 


I had met many girls in my life. 
They had amused me—some of them— 
they had interested me—others of them. 
Like any other young man [| had flirted 
when the opportunity came. But I 
had always had rather a contempt for 
women. I was cynical about them 
with the cynicism of a young and cock- 
sure man. They were amusing crea- 
tures to meet and beautiful creatures 
to paint! That was my attitude, and 
it was fostered and encouraged in 
every way by my friend and master, 
Folliot. 

And then on that bright morning I 
met Helena Decies. 

Her hair was like ripe corn, her eyes 
were as brown—deep and translucent— 
as a forest pool shot with sunlight, her 
mouth was a scarlet eloquence of 
humour and simplicity. I knew that 
there was nobody like her in the whole 
world, there never had been, never 


could be ! 
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The dreams of youth when it first 
meets the golden girl! .. . 

Colonel Decies commissioned me to 
paint Helena’s portrait. She used to 
come to my studio—in the free and 
informal fashion of Portalone—for a 
couple of hours three days a week, and 
gradually, upon the canvas, there grew 
a masterpiece. 

I can say this, now, without fear of 
being thought conceited. That picture 
hangs in the Luxembourg at Paris now, 
All the world has seen it, but at the 
present time, ten years afterwards, a 
critic occasionally says that the “ por- 
trait of a lady which first brought fame 
to Tremayne has not yet been sur- 
passed by the maturer work of the 
master.” 

I lived in a dream. Helena did 
also—she has told me so—and a fort- 
night had hardly passed before we were 
deeply and irrevocably in love with 
each other. 

It was on the day the portrait was 
finished that I asked my dear if she 
would marry me. 

The afternoon sun was pouring into 
the old studio—it had been a boat- 
house once—and we stood together 
before the easel. 

“It is wonderful!” she said, in a 
hushed voice, “ but I do not really 
look like that! You have made an 
ideal girl. The picture throbs with 
idealism and poetry—ah! if only I 
looked like that, Mr. Tremayne! ”’ 

Then I turned to her. I caught her 
in my arms and covered her face with 
kisses. ‘“‘My love! My lady!” I 
cried, ‘“‘I am only a realist and paint 
as I see, that is all! I have painted 


you with brushes dipped in _ love 
and adoration—I love you! I 
love you! Dearest and best, say 
that you are for me. Tell me, oh tell 
me!” 


Hand in hand, our eyes radiant with 
the glorious knowledge that had come 
to us; we were sitting upon the old, 
battered studio sofa; it was growing 
dusk, though one last long beam of 
sunlight shot down from the glass roof 
and bathed Helena’s portrait with 
splendour. 

Then the door opened with a sudden 
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“It was lunging straight out of the picture with marvellous reality, and the point of the rapier was 
directed straight at the spectator’s heart.” 
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jerk and a tall, dark figure swung into 
the room. It was Folliot, just returned 
from London, looking for me. 

He did not see us at first. The 
irradiated picture caught his eye and 
he stopped before it with a deep 
breath. 

I saw his face quite distinctly— 
wonder, astonishment, froze it into 
rigid lines. 

“Charles has done this!” he whis- 
pered to himself, “his brush cannot 
lie! Then who is_ she ?—where ?— 
where ?——”’ 

He turned and saw us, sitting hand 
in hand upon the sofa, and as I intro- 
duced him to my darling he moved 
and spoke like a man but newly waked 
from sleep. 

A month passed, without doubt it 
was~ the happiest month of my life. 
My love for Helena, and hers for me, 
irradiated everything; the meaning 
of life was altered. 

But the most extraordinary thing 
of all was that my art underwent an 
absolute change and revolution. It 
was as though a blind had rolled up 
from before myeyes. I saw everything 
differently. My passion for hard, cold 
realism left me. I still painted things 
as I saw them, but how differently I 
saw them! The world was full of 
poetry and goodness now, the ideal 
was mixed with the colours of my 
palette, for the first time in my life I 
really loved, and for the first time I 
really SAW ! 

It was a joy to tell my girl of the 
happy transformation she had wrought, 
to point out to her the change in my 
work. Her appreciation was complete, 
she realised and understood everything 
as if she had been a painter all her life. 
One day I took her to ‘‘ The Brigantine”’ 
where I had first met her father. I 
showed her the landscapes of my col- 
leagues which decorated the old room, 
and then I showed her the half-crown 
I had painted upon the table, which 
had first made Colonel Decies talk to 
me and ask me to his house. She had 
heard of the episode, of course. 

Helena was carrying a little green 
purse in her hand—she had _ been 
shopping—and with a delightful blush 
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she took a half-crown from it and gave 
it to me. 

““ Here is a real one, dear old boy,” 
she said, “ keep it always in memory. 
It will bring you luck!” ; 

I took it, had a hole bored in it that 
evening, hung it on a thin chain and 
wore it round my neck under my 
clothes. When I was not with Helena 
I liked to feel her fantastic present, 
the charm she had given me. Of the 
luck—if indeed “ luck ”’ is the word— 
it was to bring I had no prescience 
at all. 

During these first weeks of my 
engagement I saw much less of Folliot 
than before. 

I was hard at work, painting in the 
new style which love seemed to have 
taught me. When I was not working 
I was with Helena and her father. | 
used to ride with them over the wild 
Cornish moors. Colonel Decies and 
Helena taught me to fence—my beau- 
tiful supple darling was a mistress of 
the foils—the days went by very 
swiftly. 

Always morose to most people, a 
man living a strange eccentric life of 
his own, Folliot now began to treat me 
much as he treated the rest of the 
world. Our old intimate friendship 
of the past was quite interrupted if 
not broken. 

On the few occasions when he came 
to my studio and saw the work I was 
doing his face became positively malig- 
nant. Once, with a wild and unre- 
strained passion, his lips white and 
twitching, his eyes glittering, he poured 
out a stream of mad reproaches upon 
me. 

I was a traitor to my art, I had 
thrown away my heritage-—I should 
suffer torture some day for what I 
had done! 

I did not take very much notice, I 
was too happy. Colonel Decies liked 
Folliot, they got on very well together, 
though the old gentleman more than 
once hinted to me that my friend and 
late master was “ peculiar,’ to say 
the least of it. 

“T like him and he amuses me,’ 
said the Colonel, ‘‘ but he’s as mad as 
a hatter all the same ! ” 
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Helena, on the other hand, disliked 
Folliot intensely. He had made some 
sketches of her, promising a portrait 
some day, though it never seemed 
likely to be finished. 

“JT am always civil to him,”’ she said 


to me, “ because he is your friend, 
Charlie, and of course he is very 
clever. But somehow he frightens 


me. He impresses me with a sense 
of danger ! ’ 

I thought little of this, and, shortly 
after she had said it, Folliot took an 
old deserted farmhouse on the moor, 
fitted up liis studio there, and came 
rarely into Portalone. 

He was making experiments in 
painting by artificial light, so it was 
understood, and it was known that he 
had fitted up a complete acetylene 
gas installation and was carrying out 
extensive improvements in his new 
home. 

He was, as I think I have said, an 
expert mechanical engineer. 


One evening, about six o’clock, I 
was alone in my rooms. It was a 
thunderous evening, grey, warm, and 
menacing. 

Folliot suddenly turned up. 
pale and nervous—we had not met for 
quite three weeks-- but more kind and 
friendly than he had been ever since | 
had first become engaged. 

We had the usual argument, though 
quite friendly and quiet this time, and 
then he suggested I should walk out 
to the moor and sup with him. “ And 
if my arguments can’t convince you 
and bring vou back to real art, then I 
think a picture I have to show you 
may!” he said, as we strode away 
together through the gathering storm. 

We dined alone. There seemed no 
servant about, and the grim old stone 
building, two miles from any other 
habitation, seemed sinister and forlorn 
in the gathering storm. More than 
once I thought of Edgar Poe’s ghastly 
story, “The Fall of the House of 
Usher,” and shuddered. 

Folliot’s. manner was increasingly 
curious. He talked extravagantly 
always seeming 


He was 


about realism in art, 
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to be leading up to some climax ana 
never breaking away from it, feverishly 
unnaturally. At last we rose from the 
table. He placed his hand upon -my 
shoulder, and I felt it tremble. 

‘“ Come,” he cried, and there was now 
a note as if of impending triumph in 
his voice. ‘‘ Come and learn once for 
all what real art is! ”’ 

I followed Folliot down a long silent 
passage, at the end of which was a 
door. Opening this he showed a flight 
of steps, carpeted with felt, leading 
downwards into darkness. He lit a 
candle he was carrying. 

“The old farmhouse cellars,” he 
said, “smuggled goods were hidden 
here in the old days. Now I have 
fitted them up as studios for my experi- 
ments in painting by gaslight.”’ 

I followed him down many steps into 
the dark, and then along a narrow 
vaulted passage of stone, chill and 
silent. 

Folliot unlocked a door. ‘“‘ Here we 
are!” he said, “and now for the 
picture which will bring you back to 
your allegiance.” 

We entered the small room, square 
in shape, as far as I could see in the 
light of the candle. Then Folliot 
struck a match, and in a few minutes 
the place was brilliantly illuminated by 
acetylene. It was a strange room to 
find underground in this ancient: and 
deserted Cornish mansion. 

A carpet of black felt was upon the 
floor. The walls were entirely draped 
by curtains of black velvet. At one 
end was a curtain of brilliant scarlet 
running on rings obviously concealing 
the picture I had come to see. 

In front of this, though not more 
than a yard away, there stood a massive 
chair of wood, painted black, with long 
projecting arms. 

“To get the full effect,” Folliot 
said—and his voice was now suddenly 
quiet and satisfied—‘‘ you must sit 
in that chair, when I will pull the 
curtain. The thing is like Hans 
Memling, it is designed for the closest 
inspection.” 

I sat down in the chair, even as I 
did so the face of the man before me 
changed. 
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There 
machinery, three or four sharp clicks, 
and a collar of steel shot out from the 
high back of the chair and snapped 


was a sudden whirr of 


round my neck. My arms, which 
were lying along the chair-arms, were 
confined at the wrists by bands of 
rigid metal, a box-like arrangement 
rose from the floor and gripped my 
legs. 

I was caught, trapped, absolutely 
powerless, and to complete my immo- 
bility Folliot ran an iron bar from side 
to side of the chair, where my legs 
joined the trunk. 

I could not move an inch. I might 
have been a man of stone. I said 
nothing, I had seen the man’s face. I 
was caught like a rabbit by this mad- 
man. Then he drew the curtain. 

I saw the infamous masterpiece 
which all England has since seen, and 
my blood ran cold within me. 

Close in front of me, life-size, a 
triumph of technique almost un- 
equalled in the whole history of paint- 
ing, was a portrait of Helena. The 
figure was in the padded coat, short 
serge skirt, and black stockings of a 
girl’s fencing costume. It was lunging 
straight out of the picture with marvel- 
lous reality, and the point of the rapier 
was directed straight at the spectator’s 
heart. 

The face was covered by the wire 
mask used in foil play, but with extra- 
ordinary ingenuity the painter had 
contrived that the features behind the 
mesh were clearly seen. Feature for 
feature, they were those of my darling, 
but distorted into a mocking malignity, 
a smile of hate ! 

I gave a hollow cry. 
by horrid laughter. 

“A fine piece of realism, Tremayne, 
I see you appreciate it. You have 
need to, for it is the last thing on which 
you will look! There is your pretty 
darling! You will observe the position 
of her foil? Well, she has pierced 
your heart before ; she will do it again 


It was echoed 





now! I wish you a long good-night, 
Charles Tremayne—convert to the real 
in art!” 


He laughed horribly, shaking in a 
paroxysm of insane and evil merriment. 
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Then he went out of the room, shut the 
door and locked it, leaving me alone. 

Rigid, motionless, like a man of 
marble, I stared at the dreadful wonder 
before me . there was a sudden 
sharp metallic sound—click ! 

From out the picture the sharpened 
point of a shining steel rapier was now 
projecting an inch or more. It seemed 
exactly as if the mocking figure of the 
portrait was advancing it towards my 
heart. 

Click ! another warning note in the 
dreadful machinery of my doom, 
another inch of the shining steel, and 
now I knew! 

So this was how I was to die, in 
hellish and fantastic torture, at the 
hands of a raging and cunning maniac. 
A deep groan burst from me. There was 
no help that I knew, I was no victim 
of an elaborate practical joke. Folliot 
was mad, stark staring mad, his pre 
cautions were taken with cold-blooded 
certainty. Click ! 

. There were four inches of the 
steel now ; the cruel mocking face of 
the marvellous portrait, like, and yet 
so unlike, grinned horribly at me 
through the mesh of the mask. 

Click! . . . It was to be soon then! 
I shouted aloud, wild, despairing cries 
and calls filled the black hung chamber 
of death. I struggled in my gyves till 
every limb was wounded and torn. ... 
Click ! 

Peace came upon me. It was all 
over, revolt and struggle passed away. 
I was to die, thus it was God’s will. ] 
began to pray, humbly resigning my- 
self, praying for forgiveness—praying 
for Helena. 

Click! The long whip of steel was 
almost touching my waistcoat, over the 
heart. A few minutes now and all 
would be over. I called out on the 
name of God and resigned myself. 
‘Helena! dearest ! good-bye ! I die 
loving you, we shall meet again!” . +. 

The sharp point has pierced cloth 
and flannel ; one more movement. . . - 

Click! I heard the noise, felt the 
deadly steel push through, and then— 
what was this? There was a sharp 
hard pressure on my flesh; but no 
dreadful agonising piercing of the 
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skin! I held my breath, and then in 
an instant I knew what had happened. 

The point of the steel had struck 
upon the coin I wore upon a chain—my 
darling’s love gift ! 

Click ! and now the pressure increased 
intolerably, and I braced myself to 
meet it; once again, and the steel of 
the rapier bent upwards like a bow. 

Click! my heart seemed enclosed in 
an iron band, and I saw the glittering 
steel projecting from the picture rise 
up into a half-hoop. My sight began 
to fail; there was a noise in my ears 
like sudden drums at midnight, and 
then with a loud clanging jar the foil 
snapped under the pressure. The end 
part whipped up to the ceiling, cutting 
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my face in a deep line; my breath 
came back to me, and I swooned into 
a deep and tranquil sleep. 


Late that night they found me, 
rigid, half-conscious, a prey to shrieking 
terror, led by the maniac h‘mself 
raving with glee at what he had done 
in a ghastly and horrified rush over the 
moor. 


Folliot died raving three days 
afterwards. My wife keeps the half- 
crown now, and as for the one painted 
on the table of “The Brigantine,” 
it is covered over with glass, and 
no offers for it can tempt old Billy 
Trewhella ! 


FOOLS. 


A DANCE.” 


OME out, ye merry fools, and play : 
Cast off your everyday disguise, 
On this, your ancient holiday. 


The Fiddler calls us to obey. 


Hark, how he plucks 


his strings, and cries : 


‘Come out, ye merry fools, and play.” 


We'll crown him king, and own his sway, 
Until the April daylight dies. 
On this, your ancient holiday. 


The Fiddle sounds. 
Ere it be silent 


Dance while you may, 
time soon flies: 


Come out, ye merry fools, and play. 


Most men are fools—so 


wise men say ; 


Then let us strive for Folly’s prize, 
On this, your ancient holiday. 





Let wise men tread their prudent way. 
_ Some fools are wiser than the wise. 
Come out, ye merry fools, and play, 
On this, your ancient holiday. 





STEPHEN ANDREW. 
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UITE recently I was advised to 
write poetry. Strictly speak- 
ing, I was advised to try to 


write it. Hitherto I had been content 
with ‘‘ plain uncompromising prose,”’ 


but the advice was given in such a 
friendly and well-intentioned way that 
[ decided to act uponit. I would write 
poetry : or rather, I would try to write 
it. 

Not that I had any doubts myself 
upon the subject. By no means. | 
had long suspected that my very pas- 
sionate, imaginative, and highly artistic 
temperament was the atmosphere in 
which the very soul of poetry must 
thrive. But I had never made a noise 
about it. The careless world should be 
kept in ignorance of the treat in store 
for it until such time as I was moved 
to liberate the soul to stretch its wings 
over the heads of men and guide them 
upwards to Elysian heights. 

How should I start ? 

I had already certain notions as to 
the way in which true poetry could be 
written. But there were many little 
rules to be observed if one wished to 
please the purely captious folk. To 
this end I provided myself with a book 
of rhyming words, a dictionary, several 
rows of beads in a frame, and the usual 
licence. 

Such a stock-in-trade was, of course, 
absurd, but one must try to please the 
captious folk. For my own part the 
licence alone would have sufficed : spel- 
ling, rhyme, and metre were paltry con- 
siderations if one possessed the SOUL 
of poetry. 

To select two words that rhymed, to 
put each at the end of a line, to fill in 
the requisite number of words and 
check them off by the beads on the 
frame, to repeat the process at leisure, 
and, finally, to correct the spelling by 
the aid of the dictionary, was all simple 
enough. I knew that some extrava- 


gant poets went so far as to put a 
rhyme in each line, but that was sheer 
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waste, and made unnecessary demands 
upon the book of rhyming words. The 
author of “‘ The Bells’ went mad, and 
thus afforded an awful example of the 
result of excesses in this direction. 
Now, of one thing I had long been 
convinced. It was absolutely impera- 
tive that a poem should have a striking 
and commanding title. Indeed, a de- 
lightfully poetic and quite unconfirmed 
remark of Kipling was to the effect : 
Half the poem the title is, 
So, printer, print it large. 
I would commence 
Kipling. First, the 


To work, then ! 
by out-Kipling 
tithe : 

SEA-HUNGER. 
and then : 

Do you feel that constant longing for the 

endless moving blue ? 

Do you want the rolling motion once again ? 
Has the much-belauded country lost its 

vaunted charm for you ? 

Are the City’s crowded pleasures growing 

vain ? 
Then out on the tide track, 
Out on the wide track, 
Out on the great broad blue! 

The jingle was absurdly easy. And 
yet Kipling had attained some noto- 
riety. It was surprising. 

Was the pastoral brand more diffi- 
cult ? I would try it. 

GOING WEST. 
Field and hedgerow and winding brook, 
Unreaped corn and the standing stook ; 

Cows that graze in indulgent ease 

’Neath the shade of sheltering trees ; 

Coming and going in charm’d array, 

Dress’d in the gold of an autumn day. 

What is your burden ? Come with me 

And take the train to the West Countree. 


Even that demanded but little effort. 
And yet all the really essential pastoral 
requisites were there—cows, corn, grass, 
and autumn gold. I could proceed to 
drag in some ripening apples, but that 
was sufficient to prove how easy it all 
was. 

And now, by way of contrast, the 
simply simple style, which was always 
deeply affecting. Love and a cottage 
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and ebbing day. What more appro- 
priate theme for the purpose ? 
LIFE’S EVENTIDE. 
Love in a cottage with me 
What would I ask beside ? 
Nought save a crag-bound sea 
And the psalm of a surging tide. 
Together, when aged and bent, 
Watching the western sun 
Sink on a journey spent 
In seeking a last ‘‘ Well done! ”’ 
Love in a cottage with me, 
My twin-soul through the strife, 
Looking afar to sea 
In the eventide of life. 
The “ebbing day” idea had got 
changed a bit in the process, but the 
licence covered that. The very pathos 
of the poem had raised a lump in my 
throat. I must launch into something 
light and lively. 

Ah! the popular song—the words 
of the million-murmured melody—the 
transient glory of musical comedy and 
the eternal torture of the barrel organ— 
the “success’’ which found birth in 
rapturous applause and death in 
anathema! A dusky girl, with the 
usual palms and moon, and, of course, 
the inevitable lilt. Thus: 

MY SULU GIRL, 
I 
lhere’s a Sulu island by the Sulu Sea 
Where a dusky maiden lives, 
And my heart will be by the Sulu Sea 
With the maid whose eyes will be light to me 
rill the peace that darkness gives. 
Zaira Tee by the Sulu Sea, 
Are you thinking still of me ? 
Does your love grow cold as the moons 
gZTOW old £ 
Are you waiting still on the palm- 
tipped hill 
By the Sulu Sea ? 
II 
rhere’s a Sulu island by the Sulu Sea, 

And my Paradise is there 
With the girl whose laugh all the zephrys wait, 
And whose answers soft I am hearing oft 

In the dreams that banish care. 

Zaira Tee by the Sulu Sea, etc. 


Che refrain could be repeated in full 
after each verse in the one-and-four- 
penny editions. The name of the girl 
Was a brilliant inspiration, and quite 
sufficient to redeem the song even if it 
had not been up to the popular high- 
water mark, : 
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Then there was the humorous poem. 
That must be absurdly easy. Some 
suitable subject recognised as properly 
humorous—a tramp, for instance, who, 
weary of life, volunteers to wash him- 
self! I was rocking with laughter 
already. Here an explanatory sub- 
title was quite de rigueur : 


SUICIDAL SORROW. 

A TRAMP’S SOLILOQUY. 
Bring soap and water—bring a spacious tow’l, 
I’ll drown my sorrows in the flowing bow] ! 
Let no man say his grief is more than mine 
Who in the wine-cup kills destroying time : 
Though he in wine the kindlier fates abide, 
A wash to me means death—and suicide ! 
What though with shouts of ‘‘ Banzai!” 

dusky men 

Yield their triumphant life-blood ! Is it then 

In Oriental courage that alone 
Invited Death clips close the wings of time ? 

Watch, then, ye gods! mark how I can 

atone 

For my faint-hearted country ! Farewell 
Hope ! 

I die a martyr in the throes of soap. 

Not many poets could have worked 
an Eastern atmosphere into a subject of 
that kind. My former suspicions about 
the Soul of Poetry which lurked within 
me were fast being confirmed. 

Why not, then, attempt the highest 
of all forms of poetry—blank verse ? 

I put the book of rhyming words on 
one side. Had I but thought of it 
before, I might have saved the expense 
of the book by writing only blank verse. 

Now there were certain strictly de- 
fined forms of blank verse. Personally, 
this was a matter of indifference. I had 
no idea what those particular forms 
might be. . . . Yes, I would ask a very 
dear friend. I would ask him to glance 
at my first efforts, and, judging by the 
spirit they breathed, to advise me what 
form of blank verse he thought I should 
most adorn. I asked for a reply by 
return of post. 


My very dear friend has replied by 
telegram. 


My very dear friend must be a 
walking wilderness, a human desert ; 
there cannot be the slightest vestige of 
poetry in his soul. 








I BELIEVE I 


almost with anyone doing any- 


thing. 


done what a 
rotter you 
were to have 
done them. I 
don’t know; 
it’s all pretty 
confusing, but 
it was like 
that with me. 
Of course, I 
did lots of 
things, like 
bU2e7 1H 2 
acorns at the 
guard or 
bringing 
moths into the 
form room, 
just for the 
fun of the 
thing, and 
hoped I 
shouldn’t be 
spotted, and if 


I was spotted, didn’t so fearfully mind. 
I mean one knew what one was in for. 
It was part of the game. But 


See ? 





“1 got in a beastly row once for walking on some asphalt 
they'd been laying on the path” 


Things when you're doing 
them seem kind of different to when 
someone's telling you after they’re 








could sympathise 


walking on 


"1! fairly killed young Adams once for trying to be funny 
about a hat she'd worn at the sports.” 
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there were other things that I was sick 
at being gone for about. 
I got in a beastly row once for 
some 
been laying on the path from old 


For instance, 


asphalt they'd 
Bill’s house to 
the school. I 
swear i 
walked along 
it just because 
it was so kind 
of soft and 
toughy, and I 
wondered _ all 
the time who 
the men could 
be yelling at. 
Old Bill (the 
Head, you 
know) didn’t 
believe me 
when I told 
him. Not 
he. It put 
him in more 
of a hair. 
Said I was 
cheeking him. 
I wasn't. 


happened to be telling him the truth. 


I minded about that hundred lines 



























impot. But not half as much as I did 
about my sister's tapioca pudding. 
No; nor a quarter as much. I don't 
believe anything’s ever cut me up as 
much as that did. Of course, I was a 
silly voung ass. But I wasn’t anything 
more. IswearI wasn’t. Iwas utterly 
keen on my sister. I always’ was and 
I always shall be—utterly keen. I'll 
tell you about it. 

Yes ; and I fairly killed young Adams 
once for trying to be funny about a hat 
she’d worn at the sports. As if young 
Adams knew anything about hats or 
sirls or anything, with a sister like his. 

My sister was an 
absolute nailer on the 
piano, and used to go 
to the Royal Academy, 
or somewhere, to have 
lessons and things. So 
she used to have her 
lunch early, and as 
she was delicate (she 
wasn’t a hulking great 
horse like young 
Adams’ sister) she used 
to have a special lunch. 
Light things. Milk 
pudding and chicken 
broth stuff and that 
kind of thing. Pretty 
bad luck, but still she 
didn’t mind as much 
as I should have. Girls 
don’t, you’ know. 
That’s to say decent 
girls say they don’t. 
See ‘em freeze on 
to the last shrimp- 
paste sandwich tho’, with a sort 
of dainty well-I-don’t-mind-if-I-do sort 
of an air. However, my sister wasn’t 
like that, and she had to eat 
light things ; and one morning in the 
Easter hols. it was wet and beastly, 
and everything seemed to go wrong 
with me and my brother. I tried to 
read and couldn’t. We wanted to 
make toffee, but cook said she wanted 
all her stoves and pots. Anyway, I 
mooched about the house and into the 
dining-room. And there my sister’s 
lunch was laid. Soup and_ tapioca 


pudding on a plate and prunes. I for- 
got she was going out all the afternoon : 
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“1 was keen to see if the blacks would sink 
at all in the cream. They hardly did at 
all—not even when | stood on a chair.” 
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it seemed the last straw to the general 
beastliness. I mooched to the window 
and looked out on the rain; then I 
mooched back to the table, utterly 
miserable at its deluge, and picked up 
the pepper pot—a grinder. I just 
unscrewed the top to see if there were 
any peppercorns inside. It was full. 
So I ground a bit on the tablecloth— 
watching the black specks fall on the 
white cloth. The plate of tapioca 
pudding was by me—all creamy. So 
I held the grinder up as high as I could 
and ground and watched the blacks 
fall. I was keen to see if they’d sink 
at all in the cream. 
They hardly did at all 
—not even when I 
stood on a chair. 


So I mooched miser- 
ably out into the 
library and tried to 
read in a chair. But 
I couldn’t get comfort- 
able in the chair or 
keen on the book. I 
tried lying on _ the 
hearth-rug. That hurt 
my elbows. Then my 
brother came in full 
of beans about some- 
thing, and we were in 
the middle of a ripping 
good cock-fight — the 
poker or tongs, you 
know, under your 
knees—and I was feel- 
ing all jolly and 
bucked up, when 
mother came in holding that plate of 
tapioca pudding. 

“Which of you has done this?” 
she said. 

We sat still for an awful time, all 
buckled up for cock-fighting. Then it 
dawned on me that, of course, she 
meant the pepper, and that Id done 
it. I let go the tongs, and they 
dropped with a bang against my ankle. 

“Oh, I did,” I said, putting on my 
shoes and feeling utterly sick. 

“How could you do such a thing ?’ 
she said. ‘‘ Come with me.” 

So I went with her and she gave me a 
fearful jaw. I couldn’t make her see 
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“We were in the middie of a ripping good cock-fight, when 
mother came in holding that plate of tapioca pudding.” 


insufficiently fed. 
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“My other brother looked in and said, ‘Faney doing that, you dirty little swine." 


lessness was a wicked crime, and ] 
felt simply awful—like a murderer, 
Miserabler than I’d almost ever 
felt in my life. 

Of course, I had to go to bed 
at once. And I lay and cried 
and cried. I didn’t care who 
saw I was blubbing. I felt in a 
beastly tangle. I felt injured 
because it wasn’t as bad as it 
seemed, and I felt there were 
all sorts of frightful new wicked- 
nesses I was all black with. 

My eldest brother looked in 
and said, ‘‘ You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself,” and my 
other brother looked in and 
said, ‘‘Fancy doing that, you 
dirty little swine.”’ I couldn't ex- 
plain. Not to myself. Not to 
anyone. It was an awful time 
before I was really friends again 
with my sister. I minded that 
almost more than anything. 
There’s this though, I learnt. 
And that is, you’ve got to be 
jolly careful what you do or 
you may hurt someone you'd 


I only done it to find out how the rather have your leg cut off than 
black grains would fall on the cream, hurt. And when you do, it’s about 
and hadn’t done it a bit to score off the most beastly rotten thing that 
my sister. She went on saying there can possibly happen to a chap. I 
was no more tapioca pudding in the wouldn’t be a kid again for something 
nouse, and how there was nothing else to go through that evening again, I can 
my sister could eat, and how people tell you. I lay awake in the dark for 
caught chills who went out in the wet an 
She told me thought- before I went to sleep. 


awful time. It was nearly ten 





























A LETTER 


THE 


BY M. 


HE burning question of the hour 
és in Paris is the jupe-pantalon. 
It is the one topic of conver- 
sation in- drawing-rooms and cafés 
alike, the newspapers are full of it, and 
in all probability the Salon des Indé- 
pendants will express itself with force 
upon the subject ; or should it be left 
to the Salon des Humoristes? Ah! 
that is just what no one can decide. 
Are we to take it seriously, or are we 
to look upon it with the indulgent eye 
we lend to passing follies? Person- 
ally, I think its peculiarities have been 
very much exaggerated. It is not 
nearly so shocking as the hobble skirt, 
but it is dépaysé. In the East we should 
call it graceful, I am certain; but when 
We see a young woman with western 
ideas, western traditions and western 
movements posing in graceful Oriental 
garments, we feel that there is some- 
thing wrong, something almost scan- 
dalous, in the spectacle. In fact, one 
dear, prim Anglo-Saxon lady told me 
she considered it revolting, and when 
I asked, in all innocence, why, she 
could not exactly say, but she did, and 
there was an end of it. 

It may be that my mind has become 
horridly Continental, but really I can 
see nothing revolting or indecent about 
the harem skirt when it is properly 
made, whereas I confess to being 
thoroughly ashamed of women who 
Wore the sheath dress and the hobble 
skirt. I do not go so far as to say that 
I am pining to wear it, but I see no 
reason why any slim, young, pretty 
woman should not have a tea gown 
made in this style and yet be perfectly 
worthy of her friends’ respect. This 
is probably what a good many French 
women will do with it, especially those 
who look at dress with the eyes of an 
artist, for there is no doubt about it 
that, from the purely esthetic point of 
view, many of the models which have 
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been designed by the big dressmakers 
are exquisitely lovely, both in texture 
and form. It is from this aspect, and 
from this alone, that the harem skirt 
will be tolerated by the true Parisienne 
who makes of her dressing an art, and if 
she finds that it is likely to attract 
attention she will never wear it in 
public, not even in the most moderate 
form ; but in her own boudoir she will 
please herself ; she may even go so far 
as to wear it for a small dinner-party, 
but it will be surprising if she ever puts 
it on for a public function. 

The only women who have worn 
this skirt in any of its various forms in 
public, so far, are the mannequins, and 
they have had no choice. They were 
ordered to do so, and they did it with 
the best grace they could. That some 
of them did not like their task is quite 
certain, for, although they may be 
accustomed to open observation and 
criticism, there is a limit to such things, 
and they knew perfectly well that they 
stood the chance of being mobbed, as, 
indeed, some of them were. Even in 
the dressmaking salons, where they 
only had to show the models to a few 
people, possible buyers or fashion 
writers, they carried themselves with 
diffidence, and one or two of them 
wore a quite pretty air of appeal, as 
if to say, ‘It is not my fault that I 
look like this.”” Yet, when we analyse 
the dress in a “ contemplative frame of 
mind,” we must confess that it is not 
nearly so absurd as the crinoline, nor 
so daring as our everyday evening 
dress which leaves our necks and 
shoulders utterly bare. It is, more- 
over, quite hygienic, and does not 
allow of any pinching of the waist, or 
of any undue weight hanging from the 
hips. Yet, again, I must confess to 
having no desire to wear it, and that 
because it does not seem to me to be the 
right silhouette for the modern woman. 
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It suggests anything but freedom, 
and freedom is in the air; it suggests 
anything but energy, and energy is a 
necessary qualification for most women 


“A tea gown worthy of respect." 


of to-day. It suggests, in fact, the 
lazy life of the harem, and our social 
laws do not look with favour upon 
harems; therefore it is a false note in 


THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


the general scheme of modern life 
This seems to me the main reason for 
hoping that women will not adopt the 
harem skirt, or even the cloth edition 


“‘ The silken trousers under discussion.” 


of it. But do not let us blame the 
really graceful garment itself ; in fact, 
I believe we shall in time owe to it a 
return to decently full skirts of ordinary 
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cut, and once again the East will have all of them came away with some 
taught the West a lesson in dignity. embryo ideas for the dresses they 
For this reason let us deal with it meant to launch in the coming seasons. 
gently, and await developments with a A few of those ideas took form this 


quiet mind. Already 
we have one or two 
models which clever 
Parisiennes have 
adapted and turned 
into garments of the 
most desirable kind ; 
for they do allow us to 
take a step without the 
danger of falling on 
our noses, by showing 
reasonably wide skirts. 

The idea of the jeune 
fille appearing in such 
a thing as a harem 
skirt is, of course, ex- 
tremely shocking, but 
if you remember, not 
so many years ago, 
when Leech drew im- 
mortal pictures for 
Punch, every nicely 
brought-up little girl 
in Victorian England 
wore long white gar- 
ments which showed 
below her skirts, and 
which were remark- 
ably like those silken 
trousers now under 
discussion. And this 
brings me to the actual 
beauty of the dress as 
far as materials and 
colouring go. These 
points are at any rate 
quite beyond criticism, 
and they should, once 
and for all, do away 
with the using of any 
harsh material or any 
crude colouring in the 
modern woman’s 
dress. 

They are realisations 
of the colourings of the 
East, and we first saw 
them at their best in 


the costumes designed by Bakst for winter, but many 
of the maturing in their minds for the sum- 


the Russian dancers. 


Paris dressmakers went 
to see those wonderful 





‘She may even wear it at a small dinner party 


more have been 


dD 


every night mer-—hence the harem skirt. Whether 
dancers, and they are really suitable for our grej 
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skies in all their gorgeous freshness is 
a matter of opinion, but in themselves 
they are a delight to the eye, and an 
inspiration to the mind. Also, I think, 


‘The courageous mannequin.” 


they are very yood for the general 
morale, as we all know how important 
it is for our mental health to have the 
right bright colouring about us. I 
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once consulted a specialist on mental 
diseases about that very question, and 
he was most emphatic in declaring that 
colour was of the utmost importance 
where a melancholic mind 
was concerned, both in 
dress and surroundings, 
Let us, then, thank the 
harem skirt for dragging 
us away from black and 
white, which might in time 
have turned us all into 
melancholy Hamlets, femi- 
nine and masculine. But. 
now I come to think of it, 
men have not worn gay 
colours for quite a long 
time, yet they are not all 
melancholy ! Ah, but 
they let their fancy free 
on ties, marvellous sleep- 
ing suits, blazers and 
such-like things! So my 
argument is not quite 
unsound, even if open to 
criticism. 

I am afraid some people 
will censure my refusal to 
denounce the modern 
‘“ pantaloon ’’ wholesale as 
an immodest, ungraceful, 
impossible garment ; but 
they willsee that when the 
softening finger of Time has 
passed over it, and has 
rounded off its crudities, it 
will become a_ perfectly 
respectable member of 
society, and possibly it will 
change its name by marry- 
ing itself to the beautifully 
feminine skirt which rustles 
with modesty and prefers 
to gather dust in its folds 
rather than reveal the 
ankles. slim or otherwise, 
which its folds succeed in 
hiding. To this dear, old- 
fashioned, graceful gar- 
ment the jupe-pantalon 
will come as a wholesale 
corrective, and to the 
hideous hobble skirt, with its utter lack 
of fullness, grace or modesty, it will 
act as a monitor of good taste and 
decency. 
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IN THE 


ING GEORGE and Queen Mary 
intend to see a good deal of 
those who comprise their more 

intimate circle very soon, and dinners 
will be given in their honour. Quiet 
affairs, of course, befitting the period of 
half-mourning which continues until May, 
but, nevertheless, indicative of the feeling 
of their Majesties that they wish to 
encourage the keeping up of the town 
hospitalities which Londoners have a 
right to expect during the season. 
* * * 

The series of brilliant social functions 
which they intend to honour with their 
presence will make this season a memor- 
able one, for already, as has_ been 
announced, some very important private 
fixtures have been made for June. The 
gala night at the Opera will practically 
be the inauguration of this series of 
festivities, and everyone knows what a 
gorgeous scene our opera house at Covent 
Garden presents on such occasions. 

* * * 

It is turned for the night into a very 
Aladdin’s Palace, tier upon tier ot boxes 
simply one mass of floral garlands, 
separated from each other by lines of 
gleaming gems worn by their occupants, 


ranged on either side and above and 
below the central point opposite the 


stage, where in a box (to make which 
several ordinary boxes are for the night 
knocked into one) are gathered all the 
members of the Royal family, with their 
guests and suites. In no other country 
is such a sight afforded, for in no other 
country do crowned heads assemble in 
such numbers as have already on several 
previous occasions been seen at the Opera 
House, and will be so seen again this year. 
* * * 

There is scarcely an establishment of 
importance in the West End that is not 
busy arranging to hold a special show for 
the display of all kinds and conditions 
of articles of attire. These range from 
ball gowns to the plainest of house 
frocks and tailor-mades, to say nothing 
of hats of all descriptions. The chief 
characteristic of the new frocks that will 
be the centre of attraction is the highness 
of the waist-line a la mode, and the 
extreme slimness of effect, which still 
continues to be counted the acme of 
martness. The universal use of brocade 


is likewise a feature of great importance. 
One particularly lovely fabric on view at 
the best-known of the fashionable dress- 
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makers is a new soft white crépe de 
Chine, which is embroidered all over 
with a design of gold leaves. This has 
the effect of the new rich brocade, but 
will appeal to artistic dressers, inasmuch 
as it lends itself to being draped in all 
manner of graceful and clinging effects. 
This material will be first in favour for 
Court gowns, while copied in silver it 
makes an ideal fabric for débutantes’ 
dance frocks, and is a very welcome 
change from the ubiquitous satin and 
ninon. ~ * * 


Many of the newest dresses, though 
made to cling gracefully to the figure, 
have no waist-line. The material, mostly 
crépe de Chine or charmeuse, is simply 
draped over the bodice, with the sleeves 
cut in one, and falls to the knees in a 
tunic effect, with turn-back points over 
a foundation which is simple, straight, 
and fairly narrow in_ width. These 
dresses show very little trimming. A 
softening line of lace usually finishes the 
collarless neck, while the sleeves, which 
finish at the elbows, are elaborated on 
the cuffs with some quaint hand em- 
broidery in delicate colourings. 


* * * 
While the straightest and _ simplest 
and most youthful-looking frocks are 


still being worn, and are, in fact and in 
fashion, still in the ascendant, yet it is 
possible for the dame du monde of to-day 
to robe herself in the more important 
and shapely attire which is probably 
better suited to her own style. Sim- 
plicity, however, can always be vastly 
attractive and distinguished when well 


made, and gowns or _ tailor-mades, 
fashioned with this as the dominant 
note, are sure of scoring a complete 
success. 2 - * 


Of novelties in millinery much can be 
written, but perhaps the most striking 
feature of the hats that are on show, as 
the Patt MALL MAGAZINE goes to press, 
is the idea for using cretonne for millinery 


purposes. Mushroom shapes that are 
covered with a coloured and _ tinsel 
design are high in favour. These are 
usually lined underneath with plain 


coloured satin, and adorned with a single 
ribbon rosette or with a wreath of small 
ribbon flowers. Putty-coloured Tagel 
straw lined with coarse black straw 1S 
also very popular. One model hat made 
of this was trimmed with a big bunch of 
pink and red roses. 
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Toilet SOap- ' 
made from 


Frurtt &° Howers 








PLANTOL! 
The name of this 
beautiful toilet soap tells 
the story of its composition 
—PLANT OILS— 

The oils extracted from fruit 
and flowers, gathered fresh and 







fragrant from Nature's gardens 






and forests. No soap is more 






beautifully made—no soap 






is more fitted to serve 
the beautiful. 
PLANTOL 
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{Prize Photograph, Class B. 
“ Cocker Spaniels: Waiting for the Twelfth,” by Miss Onslow 


Amateur Photographers 
Competition. 


HE increased number of photographs sent in for our Seventh 

Competition is most encouraging, and bears excellent testimony to 
the interest taken in these Competitions. 

The number of entries has exceeded that of any previous competition, 
and the quality of the work is of a distinctly higher standard. 

The task of selecting the prize winners has proved even more difficult 
than usual, owing to the numerous photographs of equal merit in both 
classes. 

Disappointed competitors must not feel discouraged, and will be well 
advised to send in suitable subjects for our next competition, particulars of 
which will appear in a later issue. 








The awards have been made as follows :— 
Class A. Miss Penrice, Bournemouth. Title, ‘A Good Story” (James Green, the 
Poet Tramp). Lens, Beck f/8. Camera, T,P. $-Plate. Imperial Extra 
Rapid Plate. Expos. 4 sec. ‘Light, Fair. 
Class B. Miss Onslow, Bournemouth. Title, ‘“‘ Cocker Spaniels: Waiting for the 
Twelfth.” Camera, Newman and Guardia Reflex. Lens, Zeiss Protar. 
Plate, Royal Standard Ortho. Expos. 1/50th sec. Light, Sunlight, Feby. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED :— 


Richard J. Delf, Norwich. H. C. Inskeep, London. 

W. Pye, Gainsborough. Miss E. M. Goddard, Farnham. 

F. Holdsworth, Beckenham. Mrs. George Bletcher, Manchester. 
H. P. Dinelli, Hammersmith. Miss Nellie Hyde, Worcester. 
Percy W. Morris, Bushey. Miss F. W. Wyand, Northumberland. 
Clarence Ponting, Great Missenden. Miss R. S. Russell, Yorks. 


Mrs. A. G. Smith, Sheerness. Thos. Bletcher, Manchester. 
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DEAFNESS 


Like a Thief in the Night 


insidiously creeps upon you. The aftermath of influenza, a nervous break- 
down, or even some slight untraceable functional derangement of the delicate 
auditory system is often the initial cause of the trouble that eventually 


ROBS YOU OF YOUR HEARING 


So gradual is the change at first that you hardly notice it, but presently 
you discover that your friends are compelled to raise their voices in 
conversation with you, that a visit to the theatre becomes a bore rather 
than a delight, and that your temper is not quite so angelic as it 
once was. Do not despair because your hearing power is failing, the 


STOLZ ELECTROPHON 


can surely restore it. 


This wonderful electrical instrument not only enables the deaf to hear 
ordinary conversation and sounds with clearness and precision, but by its 
regular use actually improves the natural hearing. It has brightened the 
lives of thousands of deaf peo- 
ple, and brought within the range 
of their existence the full enjoy- 
meént of social pleasures and an 
increased efficiency in business. 
Here is a picture. The lady 
pouring tea is wearing the Stolz 
Electrophone. How much nicer 
she looks than she would with 
an unsightly trumpet attached 
to her ear; and no ear trumpet 
ever made could possibly afford 
her the aid that the “Stolz” does. No class of afflicted persons has 
been more shamefully exploited by unscrupulous quacks than the deaf. 
That many of these self-styled “ Specialists ’’ have gone out of business 
in recent years is due mainly to the introduction of 


The Marvellous “STOLZ 


A call at the offices of the Stolz Electrophone Co. will convince you 
ne the claims here made are founded upon incontrovertible facts. 
> sk ep is permitted, and there will be no importunity to purchase. 
0 call, full particulars will be sent post free. 
THE STOLZ ELECTROPHONE CO. (LONDON), LTD. 
Byron House, 85, Fleet Street, E.C. 
199, Piccadilly. Agents all over the World. 




















West End Office: 
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COMMENDED :— 
J. Eric Seagar, Sheffield. Miss Y. G. Parnell, Chelsea. Miss M. R. Guest, Sheffield, 
F. Wyatt, London. George W. Roberts, Birkenhead. F.C. Davis, W.-s.-Mare. 
A. Chapman, Watford. H. Warner, W. Kensington. Miss F. Booth, Cheshire, 
Miss Wray, Yorkshire. A. A. Campbell, Glasgow. Lucien Broizat, Worthing. ‘ 
Miss Bennett, Aberdeen. A. Grantham, Manchester. Mrs. W. E. Gould, ‘4 
Mrs. Holbrooke, Burton-on-Trent. J. E. Smeatham, St. Helens. Mrs. E. R. Guest, Sheffield, © 
Miss Violet E. Godfrey, Horsham. H. J. Hill, Harringay. 


[Prize Photograph, Class# 
“A Good Story” (nortrait of James Green, the tramping poet) by Miss Penrice. E 
“(portrait ay dames Green, the tramping poet 


Printep py W. H. SuitH & Son, 55 Fetter Lang, Lonnon, E.C. 
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